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JDFERflSEMENT. 


H AD I for cfcen the flze to which the following volume 
was to grow, or the objlaclcs that were to retard its 
tompletlon, I Jhould probably have Jhrunk from the undertaking \ 
and perhaps I may now be fuppofed to owe an apology for of- 
fering it to the Public, after the able and majlerly Publications 
to which this controvcr fy has given occajion . 

Many parts of it beqf internal marks of having been written 
feme months ago , by allufiom to circumjlanccs which are now 
changed ; but as they did not affect the reafoning , I was not 
folicitous to alter them. 

For the latencfs of its appearance, I find a conflation in the 
knowledge, that re [pc Ft able IV oiks on the fame fib] eft arc fill 
exported by the Public ; and the number cf my fellow -labourers 
only fuggefs the reflection — that too many minds cannot be cm- 
ployed on a controvcr fy fo immenfe as to pic fait the mofl various 
afperts to different undo f landings , and fo important, that the 
more corrert flatement of one fart, or the more fucccfful iiluf- 
tration of one argument, will at leaf re fate a book from the 
imputation of having been written in vain . 

Little Ealing , ATiddiefcx, 

April 26, 1791. 


ADVER- 



ADVERTISEMENT to tbe THIRD EDITION, 


I NOW prefrnt the following Work to the 
Public a third time , rendered , I hope , Z^r unworthy of their 

favor . 0/ Literary Criticifm it does not become me to 

qucjlion the ju flic c, but Moral Animadverfion I feel it due to 
myfclf to notice . 

The vulgar clamor which has been rafed with fitch malig- 
nant art a gain f the friends of Freedom, as the apo flics of turbu- 
lence and J edition, has not even f patcH the obfeurity of my name. 
To f rangers I can only vindicate myfclf by defying the authors 
of fuch clamors to dif cover one pajjage in this volume not in the 
highef degree favorable to peace and fable government. Thofc 
to whom I am known would, I believe , be fow to impute any 
fentiments of violence to a temper which the partiality of my 
friends muf confcfs to be indolent , and the hoftility of enemies 
will not deny to be mild . 

1 have been accufcd, by valuable friends, of treating with un- 
generous levity the misfortunes of the Royal Family of France . 
They will not however fuppofc me capable ^deliberately vio- 
lating the facrednefs of mifery in a palace or a cottage ; and l 
fncerely lament that 1 foould have been betrayed into exprefsns 
which admitted that confntllicn . 


Little Ealing , Augujl 2 8 ? 1 7 9 1 . 



INTRODUCTION. 


T HE late opinions of Mr. Burke fur- 
nifhed more matter of aftoniftiment to 
thofe who had diftantly obferved, than to thofe 
who had correctly examined the fyftem of his 
former political life. An abhorrence for abftraCt 
politics, a predilection for ariftocracy, and a 
dread of innovation, have ever been among the 
mod; facred articles of his public creed. It 
was not likely that at his age he Ihould aban- 
don to the invafion of audacious novelties, opi- 
nions which he had received fo early, and 
maintained lo long, which had been fortified 
by the applaufe of the great, and the aflent of 
the wife, which he had dictated to fo many 
illuftrious pupils, and fupported againft fo 
many diftiiiguiflied opponents. Men who 
early attain eminence, repofe in their fir ft 
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creed. They negled the progrefs of the hti- 
man mind fubfequent to its adoption, and 
when, as in the prefent cafe, it has burft forth 
into a&ion, they regard it as a tranhent mad- 
nefs, worthy only of pity or derifion. They 
miftake it for a mountain torrent that will 
pafs away with the ttorm that gave it birth. 
They know liot that it is the ftream of hu- 
man opinion in omne volubilis cevum , which 
the acceffion of every day will fwell, which 
is deftined to fweep into the fame oblivion 
the refinance of learned fophiftry, and of 
powerful oppreffion. 

But there Hill remained ample matter of 
aftoniftiment in the Philippic of Mr. Burke. 
He might deplore the fanguinary excelfes — he 
might deride the viiionary policy that feemed 
to him to tarnifh the luftre of the Revolution, 
but it was hard to have fuppofed that he 
fhould have exhaulfed againft it every epithet 
of contumely and opprobium that language 
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can futnilh to indignation ; that the rage of his 
declamation fhould not for one moment have 
been fufpended ; that his heart (hould not be- 
tray one faint glow of triumph, at the, fplendid 
and glorious delivery of fo great a people. All 
was inve&ive — the authors, and admirers of 

the Revolution every man who did not 

execrate it, even his own moft enlightened 
and accomplilhed friends, were devoted to 
odium and ignominy. 

This fpeech did not (loop to argument— the 
whole was dogmatical and authoritative ; the 
caufe fecmed decided without difcuffion ; the 
anathema fulminated before trial. But the 
ground of the opinions of this famous fpeech, 
which, if we may believe a foreign journalift, 
will form an epoch in the hiftory of the eccen- 
tricities of the human mind, was impatiently 
expe&ed in a work foon after announced. 
The name of the author, the importance of 
the fubjeft; and the Angularity of his opinions, 
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all contributed to inflame the public curiofity* 
which though it languiihed in a fubfequent 
delay, has been revived by the appearance, 
and will be rewarded , by the perufal of the 
work. 

It is certainly in every refpe& a perform- 
aftce, of which to form a corre£t elKmate, 
would prove one of the moll arduous efforts 
of critical fkill. We fcarcely can praife it* 
“ or blame it too much.’* Argument every 
Where dextrous and fpecious, fometimes grave 
and profound, cloathed in the moll rich and 
Various imagery, and aided by the moil pa- 
thetic and pidturefque defeription, fpeaks the 
opulence and the powers of that mind, of 
which age has neither dimmed the difeern- 
ment nor enfeebled the fancy, neither repref- 
fed the ardor, nor narrowed the range. Vi- 
rulent encomiums on urbanity, and inflamma- 
tory harangues againft: violence ; homihes of 
moral and religious myflicifm, better adapted 

to 
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to the amufement than to the conviction of an 
incredulous age, though they may roufe the 
languor of attention, can never be dignified 
by the approbation of the under Handing, 

Of the Senate and people of France, his 
language is fuch as might have been expeCted 
to a country which his fancy has peopled only 
with plots, affaffinations, and maffacres, and 
all the brood of dire chimeras which are the 
offspring of a prolific imagination, goaded by' 
an ardent and deluded fenfibility. The glimpfes 
of benevolence, which irradiate this gloom of 
inventive, arife only from generous illufion, 
from mifguided and mifplaced compaflion — 
his eloquence is not at leifure to deplore the 
fate of beggared artizans, and famifhed pea- 
fants, the victims of fufpended induflry, and 
languifhing commerce. The fenfibility which 
feems feared by the homely miferies of the 
vulgar, is attracted only by the fplendid for- 
rows of royalty, and agonizes at the flen- 
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dereft pang that aflails the heart of fottiftinefs 
or proftitution, if they are placed by fortune 
on a throne. 

To the Englifh friends of French freedom, 
his language is contemptuous, illiberal, and 
fcurrilous. In one of the ebbings of his fevor, 
he is diipoied not to difpute “ their good in- 
tentionb.*’ But he abounds in intemperate 
fallies, in ungenerous infinuations, which 
.wildom ought to have checked, as ebullitions 
of paffion, which genius ought to have dif- 
damed, as weapons of controverfy. 

The arrangement of his work is as lingular 
as the matter. Availing himfelf of ali the 
privileges of epiftclary efFufion, in their ut- 
mof: latitude and laxity, he interrupts, dif- 
roifles, and refumes argument at pleafure. 
His fubjedl is as extenfive as political fcience 

his allufions and excurfions reach almofl 

every region of human knowledge. It muft 

be 
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be confefled that in this mifcellaneous and de- 
fultory warfare, the fuperiority of a man of 
genius over common men is infinite. He can 
cover the moft ignominious retreat by a bril- 
liant allufion. He can parade his arguments 
with mafterly generalfhip, where they are 
ftrong. He can efcape from an untenable 
pofition into a fplendid declamation. He can 
fap the moft impregnable conviction by pathos, 
and put to flight a hoft of fyllogifms with a 
fneer. Abfolved from the laws of vulgar me- 
thod, he can advance a groupe of magnificent 
horrors to make a breach in our hearts, through 
which the moft undifciplined rabble of argu- 
ments may enter in triumph. 

Analyfis and method, like the difcipline and 
armour of modern nations, correct in fome 
meaftire the inequalities of controverfial dex- 
terity, and level on the intellectual field the 
giant and the dwarf. Let us then analyfe the 
production of Mr. Burke, and difmiffing what 
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is extraneous afid ornamental, wC (hall difcover 
certain leading queftions, of which the deci- 
fion is indifpenfible to the point at iffue. 

The natural order of thefe topics will die** 
tate the method of reply. Mr. Burke, availing 
himfelf of the indefinite and equivocal term, 
Revolution, has, altogether, reprobated that 
tranfa&ion. The firft queftion, therefore, 
that arifes, regards the general expediency 
and neceffity of a Revolution in France.— 
This is followed by the diicuffion of the com- 
pofition and conduct of the National Aflembly, 
of the popular excefifes which attended the 
Revolution, and the New Conftitution that is 
to reiblt from it. The conduct of its Englilh 
admirers forms the laid topic, though it is with 
rhetorical inverfion firft treated by Mr. Burke, 
as if the propriety of approbation fhould be de- 
termined before the difeuflion of the merit or 
demerit of what was approved. In purfuance 

of 
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of this analyfis, the following fe&ions wiU 
comprife the fubftance of our refutation. 

Se<St. I. The General Expediency and Necefity 
of a Revolution in France. 

II. The Compojition and Character of the Na- 
tional AJfembly confdered. 

III. The Popular Exceffes which attended , or 
followed the Revolution. 

IV. The new Confitution of France. 

V. T he Conduct of its Englijh Admirersjuf ifed. 


With this reply to Mr. Burke will be 
mingled fome ftri&ures on the late publication 
of M. Calonne. That minifter, who has for 
fome time exhibited to the eyes of indignant 
Europe the fpe£tacle of an exiled robber living 
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in the noft fplendid impunity, has, with an 
effrontery that beggars inventive, a flumed in 
his work the tone of affli&ed patriotifm, and 
delivers his polluted Philippics as the oracles 
of perfecuted virtue. 

His work is more methodical than that of 
his coadjutor, Mr. Burke *. Of his financial 
calculations it may be remarked, that in a work 
profefledly popular they afford the ftrongeft 
prefumption of fraud. Their extent and in- 
tricacy feem contrived to extort aflent from 

* It cannot he denied that the production of M. Calonne 
is* 4C eloquent* able/’ and certainly very “ inftructive ,> in 
what regards his own character and defigns. But it contains 
one inftance of hiflorical ignorance fo egregious, that I can- 
not refift quoting it. — In his long difeuffion of the preten- 
fions of the Aflembly to the title of a National Convention, 
he deduces the origin of that word from Scotland, where he 
informs us, p. 328, “ On Iui donna le nom de Convention 
Ecofloife, le refultat de fes deliberations fut appelle Cove- 
nant, & ceux qui Tavoient fouferit ou qui y adheroient Cove- 
nanters f / ” 
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public indolence, for men will rather believe 
than examine them. His inferences are fo 
outrageoufly incredible, that moil men of fenfe 
will think it more fafe to truft their own plain 
conclusions than to enter fuch a labyrinth of 
financial fophiftry. 

The only part of his production that here 
demands reply, is that which relates to gene- 
ral political queftions. Remarks on what he 
has offered concerning them will naturally 
find a place under the correfponding feCtions 
of the Reply to Mr. Burke. Its moft impor- 
tant view is neither literary nor argumenta- 
tive. It appeals to judgments more decifive 
than thofe of criticifm, and aims at wielding 

7 D 

weapons more formidable than thofe of logic. 

It is the manifefto of a Counter Revolution, 
and its obvious objeCl is to inflame every paf- 
fion and intereft, real or fuppofed, that has 
received any Shock in the eftablifhment of 
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freedom. He probes the bleeding wounds of 
the princes, the nobility, the priefthood, and 
the great judicial ariftocracy. He adjures one 
body by its dignity degraded, another by its 
inheritance plundered, and a third by its au- 
tbority destroyed, to repair to the holy banner 
of his philanthropic crufade. Confident in the 
protection of all the monarch s of Europe, 
whom he alarms for the fecurity of their 
thrones, and having infured the moderation of 
a fanatical rabble, by giving out among them 
the lavage war-whoop of atheilm, he already 
fancies himfclf in full march to Paris, not to 
re-inflate the depofed defpotifm (Tor he dif- 
claims the purpofe, and who would not truft 
tuch virtuous difavowals ! !) but at the head of 
this army of priefts, mercenaries and fanatics, 
to dictate as the tutelar genius of France, the 
eftablilhment of a juft and temperate freedom, 
obtained without commotion and without car- 
nage, and equally hoitile to the interefted am- 
bition of demagogues and the lawlefs autho- 
rity of kings. 
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Crtifades were an effervefcence of chivalry* 
and the modern St. Francis has a knight for 
the conduct of thefe crufaders, who will con- 
vince Mr. Burke, that the age of chivalry is 
not part, nor the glory of Europe gone for 
ever. The Comte d’Artois *, that fcyon wor- 
thy of Henry the Great, the rival of the Bay- 
ards and Sidneys, the new model of French 
Knighthood, is to iffue from Turin with ten 
thoufand cavaliers to deliver the peerlefs and 
immaculate Antonietta of Auftria from the 
durance vile in which (lie has lb long been 
immured in the Thuilleries, from the fvvords 
of the dilcourteous knights of Paris, and the 
fpells of the fable wizards of democracy. 

* Ce d'tgJic rejeton du grand Henri — Calonne, p. 4 13, Uk 
nouveau model e dc la Chevakrle Fran $ ofc. Ibid. p. 114, 
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SECTION I. 

*Tbe General Expediency arid Nccejfity of a 
Revolution in France. 

I T is afierted in many paffagcs * of Mr. 

Burke’s work, though no where with 
that precifion which the importance of the 
aflertion demanded, that the French Revolt 
tion was not only in its parts reprehenfible, 
but in the whole was abfurd, inexpedient, and 
unjuft ; yet he has no where exactly informed 
us what he underftands by the term. The 
French Revolution, in its moft popular fenfe, 
perhaps would be underftood in England to 

* Page 187, 200, 243, and many other paflages. 
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toil (i ft of thofe fplendid events that formed the 
prominent portion of its exterior, the Parifian 
revolt, the capture of the Baftile* and the 
fubmiffion of the King. But thefe memorable 
events, though they ftrengthened and accele- 
rated, could not conftitute a Political Revo- 
lution. It muft have been a change of Go- 
vernment, but even limited to that meaning* 
it is equivocal and wide. 

It is capable of three fenfes. The King’s 
recognition of the rights of the States Gene- 
ral to a (hare in the legiflation, was a change 
in the actual government of France, where 
the whole legiflative and executive power had, 
without the Ihadow of interruption, for nearly 
two centuries been enjoyed by the Crowtl ; 
in that fenfe the meeting of the States-Gene- 
ral was the Revolution, and the 5th of May 
Was its aera. The union of the three Orders in 
one afiembly was a moft important change in 
the forms and fpirit of the legiflature. This 

too 
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too may be called the Revolution, and the 
23d of June will be its aera. This body, 
thus united, are forming a new Conftitution. 
This may be alfo called a Revolution, becaufe 
it is of all the political changes the moft im- 
portant, and its epoch will be determined by 
the conclufion of the labours of the National 
Aflembly. 

Thus equivocal is the import of Mr. Burke’s 
expreffions. To extricate them from this 
ambiguity, a rapid furvey of thele events will 
be neceffary. It will prove too the faired: 
and mod: forcible confutation of his argu- 
ments. It will bed: demondrate the necef- 
fity and juftice of all the fuccedive changes 
in the State of France, which formed the 
mixed mafs called the Revolution. It will 
diferiminate legidative a£ls from popular ex- 
celfes, and diftinguidi transient confullon 
from permanent edablidiment. It will evince 
the futility and fallacy of attributing to the 
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confpiracy of individuals, or bodies, a Revo- 
lution which, whether it be beneficial or inju- 
rious, was produced only by general caiifes, 
where the moft confpicuous individual pro- 
duced little real effeCt 

The Constitution of Fi ance refembled in 
the earlier Stages of its progrefs the other Go- 
thic governments of Europe. The hiftory 
of its decline and the caufes of its extinction 
are abundantly knotvn. Its infancy and youth 
were like thofe of the Englifh government. 
The Champ de Mars , and the Wittenagcmot , 
the tumultuous aflcmblies of rude conquerors, 
were in both countries melted down into re- 
prefentative bodies. But tlic downhill of the 
feudal ariftocracy happening in France before 
Commerce had elevated any other clafs of ci- 
tizens into importance, its power devolved on 
the Crown. From the conclufion of the 
fifteenth century the powers of the States 
General had almoil dwindled into formalities; 
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Their momentary re-appearance under Henry 
III. and Louis XIII. ferved only to illuftrate 
their infignificance. Their total difufe fpeedily 
fucceeded. 

The intrufion of any popular voice was hot 
likely to be tolerated in the reign of Louis 
XIV. a reign which has been fo often cele- 
brated as the zenith of warlike and literary 
Iplendor, but which has always appeared to 
me to be the confummation of whatever is 
afflicting and degrading in the hiftory of the 
human race. Talent feemed, in that reign* ** 
robbed of the confcious elevation* of the ereCt 
and manly port* which is its nobleft affociate 
and its fureft indication. The mild purity of 
Fenelon*, the lofty fpirit of Boffuet, the maf- 
culine mind of Boileau, the fublime fervor 
of Corneille, were confounded by the conta- 

* “ And Cambray, worthy of a happier doom, 

** The virtuous Have of Louis and of Rome.” 
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gion of ignominious and indifcriminate ferVi- 
lity; It fefcrtled as if the “ repreferitative 
“ majefty” of the genius and intellect of 
man were proftrated before the fhrine of a 
fanguinary and diffolute tyrant, who prac- 
tifed the corruption of Courts without their 
mildnefs, and incurred the guilt of wars with- 
out their glory. His higheft praife is to have 
fupported the ftage trick of Royalty with 
effect ; and it is furely difficult to conceive 
any character more odious and despicable, 
than that of a puny libertine, who, under the 
frowri of a {trumpet, or a monk, iffues the 
mandate that is to murder virtuous citizens, 
to defolate happy and peaceful hamlets, to 
wring agonizing tears from widows and or- 
phans. Heroifm has a fplendor that almoft 
atones for its exceffes ; but what fhall we think 
of him, who, from the luxurious and daftardly 
fecurity in which he wallows at Verfailles, 
iffues with calm and cruel apathy his orders 
to butcher the Proteffants of Laiiguedoc, or 
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to lay in afhes the villages of the Palatinate ? 
On the recollection, of fuch fcenes, as a fcho* 
lar, I blufh for the prortitution of letters ; aa 
a man, I blufh for the patience of humanity. 


But the defpotifm of this reign was preg- 
nant with the great events which have figna- 
lized our age. It fortered that literature which 
was one day deftincd to deftroy it. Its pro- 
fligate conquefts have eventually proved the 
acquifitions of humanity ; and the ulurpations 
of Louis XIV. have lerved only to add a 
larger portion to the great body of freemen. 
The fpirit of its policy was inherited by the 
fucceeding reign. The rage of conqueft, re- 
prefled for a while by the torpid defpotifm of 
Fleury, burft forth with renovated violence in 
the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. 
France, exhaufted alike by the misfortunes of 
one war and the victories of another, groaned 
‘under a weight of import and debt, which it 
yvas equally difficult to remedy or to endure. 
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The profligate expedients were exhaufted by 
which fucceflive Minifters had attempted to 
avert the great crifis, in which the credit and 
power of the government muft perifh. 

The wife and benevolent adminiftration of 
M. Turgot, though long enough for his glory, 
was too fhort, and perhaps too early , for thofe 
falutary and grand reforms which his genius 
had conceived, and his virtue would have ef- 
£e£ted. The afpedt of purity and talent fpread 
a natural alarm among the minions of a Court, 
and they eafily fucceeded in the expulfion of 
fuch rare and obnoxious intruders. 

The magnificent ambition of M. de Ver^ 
gennes, the brilliant, profufe and rapacious ca- 
reer of M. de Calonne, the feeble and irrefo- 
}ute violence of M. Brienne, all contributed 
the'r lhare to fwell this financial cmbarrafi- 
ment. 1 he deficit , or inferiority of the re- 
venue to the expenditure, at length role to 

the 
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the enormous Turn of 1 1 5 millions of livres, 
or about 4,750,000/. annually *. This was 3 
difproportion between income and expence 
with which no government, and no individual, 
could long continue to exift. 

In this exigency there was no expedient 
left, but to guarantee the ruined credit of 
bankrupt defpotifm by the fandtion of the na- 
tional voice. The States General were a dan- 
gerous mode of collecting it. Recourfe was 
therefore had to the Aflembly of the Not- 
ables t a mode well known in the hiftory of 
France, in which the King fummoned a 
number of individuals, feleCted, at his difcre- 

* For this we have the authority of de Calonne him- 
felf. See his late Publication, page 56. This was the account 
prefented to the Notables in April, 1787. He, indeed, makes 
fome deductions on account of part of this deficit being ex- 
pirable. But this is of no confequence to our purpofe, 
which is to view the influence of the prefent urgency, the 
political, not the financial ftate of the queftien, 
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tion, from the mafs, to advife him in great 
emergencies. They were little better than a 
popular Privy Council. They were neither 
recognized nor prote&ed by law. Their pre- 
carious and fubordinate exigence hung on the 
nod of defpotifm; 

They were called together by M. Calonne, 
who has now the inconfiftent arrogance to 
boaft of the fchemes w’hich he laid before 
them, as the model of the Aflembly whom 
he traduces. He propofed, it is true, the equa- 
lization of impoft, and the abolition of the 
pecuniary exemptions of the Nobility and 
Clergy ; and the difference between his {yftem 
and that of the Aflembly, is only in what 
makes the lole diflinftion in human adlions — - 
its end. He would have deftroyed the privi- 
leged Orders, as obftacles to defpotifm. c fhey 
have deftroyed them, as derogations from 
freedom. The object of his plans was to fa- 
cilitate Fifcal oppreffion. The motive of theirs 
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is fortify general liberty. *they hav6 levelled 
all Frenchmen as men — -he would have levelled 
them all as {laves. 

The Aflembly of the Notables, however, 
loon gave a memorable proof, how dangerous 
are all public meetings of men, even without 
legal powers of controul, to the permanence 
of defpotifm. They had been affembled by 
M. Calonne to admire the plaufibility and 
fplendor of his fpeculations, and to veil the 
extent and atrocity of his rapine. But the 
fallacy of the one, and the profligacy of the 
other, were detected with equal ,eafe. Illus- 
trious and accomplifhed orators, who have 
flnce found a nobler fphere for their talents, 
in a more free and powerful Aflembly, ex- 
pofed this plunderer to the Notables. Detefted 
by the Nobles and Clergy, of whofe privi- 
'leges he had fuggefled the abolition ; under- 
mined in the favour of the Queen, by his 
attack on one of her favourites ( 'Breteuil ) ; 

expofed 
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cxpofed to the fury of the people, and dreading 
the terrors of judicial profecution, he fpeedily 
fought refuge in England, without the recol- 
le&ion of one virtue, or the applaufe of one 
party, to confole his retreat *. 

Thus did the Notables deflroy their creator. 
Little appeared to be done to a fuperficial 
obferver ; but to a difcerning eye, all was 
done ; for the dethroned authority of Public 
opinion was reflored. The fucceeding Mini- 
fies, uninftru&ed by the example of their 
predcceffors, by the deftru&ion of Public 
credit, and the fermentation of the popular 
mind, hazarded meafures of a ftill more pre- 
pofterous and perilous defcription. The ufur- 
pation of fome thare in the fovereignty by the 
Parliament of Paris had become popular and 
venerable, becaufe its tendency was ufefulj, 

w Hiftoire de la Revolution en 1 789, See. tom. i. p- 18 
& 19. 

and 
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and its exercife virtuous. — /That body had, as 
it is well known, claimed a right, which, in. 
fadt, amounted to a negative on all the adts of 
the King. They contended, that their re- 
giflering his Edidts was necefiary to give them 
force. They would, in that cafe, have pof- 
fefTed the fame fhare of legiflation with the 
King of England. 

It is unneceffary to defcant on the hiflorical 
fallacy, and political inexpediency, of doc- 
trines, which fhould veil in a narrow ariflo- 
cracy of lawyers, who had bought their 
places, fuch extenfive powers. It cannot be 
cfenied that their refinance had often proved 
flilutary, and was fome feeble check on the 
clpricious wantonnefs of defpotic exadlion. — 
But the temerity of the Minifler now affigned 
them a more important part. They refufed 
to regifler two edidls for the creation of im- 
ports. They averred, that the power of im- 
pofing taxes was veiled only in the National 

Reprefentatives, 
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Reprefentatives, and they clairhed the imme* 
diate convocation of the States General of the 
kingdom. The minifter banifhed them to 
Troyes. But he foon found how much the 
French were changed from that abjefl and 
frivolous people, which had fo often endured 
the exile of its magiflrates. Paris exhibited 
the tumult and clamour of a London mob. 

The cabinet, which could neither advance 
nor recede with fafety, had recourfe to the 
expedient of a compulfory regiflration. The 
Duke of Orleans, and the magiflrates who 
protefled againfl this execrable mockery, were 
exiled or imprifoned. But all thefe hacknied 
expedients of defpotifm were in vain. Thefe 
ftruggles, which merit notice only as they 
illuflrate the progreffive energy of Public opir 
nion, were followed by events {till lefs equi- 
vocal. Lettres de Cachet were blued againfl 
M. M. d' Eprefmenil & Goejiard. They took 
refuge in the fanftuarv of juflice, and the Par- 
liament 
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liament pronounced thdm under the faffcgu&i'd 
of the law and the King. A deputation was 
lent to Verfailles, to intreat his Majefty to 
liften to fage counfels. Paris expe&ed, with 
impatient folicitude, the refult of this deputa- 
tion ; when towards midnight, a body of 2000 
troops marched to the palace where the Par- 
liament were feated, and their Commander, 
entering into the Court of Peers, demanded 
his vidtims. A loud and unanimous acclama- 
tion replied, “We are all d,' Rpref men'll & 
“ Goejlardl ” Thefe magiftrates furrendered 
themfelves, and the fatellite of defpotifm led 
them off in triumph, amid the execrations of 
an aroufed and indignant people. 

Thefe fpeclacles were not without their ef- 
fect. The fpirit of refiftance fpread daily over 
France. The intermediate commiffion of the 
States of Bretagne, the States of Dauphine* 
and many other public bodies, began to affume 
a new and menacing tone. The Cabinet dif- 
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folved in its own feeblenefs, and M. ISTeckar 
yras recalled. That Minifter, probably up-^ 
fight, and not illiberal, but narrow, pufiilani- 
inous, and entangled by the habits of detail * 
in which he had been reared, poffefled not 
that erett and intrepid fpirit, thofe enlarged 
and original views, which adapt themfelves to 
new Combinations of circumftances, and fway 
in the great convulfions of human affairs. 
Accuftomed to the tranquil accuracy of com- 
merce, or the elegant amufements of litera- 
ture, he was “ called on to ride in the whirl- 
“ wind, and direct the ftorm.” He feemed 
fuperior to his privacy while he was limited 

* The late celebrated Dr. Adam Smith, always held this 
bpinion of Neckar, whom he had known intimately when 
a Banker in Paris. He predicted the fall of his fame when 
his talents fliould be brought to the teft, and always empha- 
tically faid, “ He is but a man of detail.” At a time when 
the commercial abilities of Mr. Eden, the prefent Lord 
Auckland were the theme of profufe eulogy. Dr. Smith 
characterized him in the fame words. 


to 
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to it, and would have been adjudged by hiftory 
equal to his elevation had he never been ele* 
vated *. The reputation of few men, it is 
true, has been expofed to fo fevere a teft; 
and a generous obferver will be difpofed to 
fcnitinize lefs rigidly the claims of a Statef- 
man* who has retired with the applaufe of no 
party, who is detelted by the ariftocracy as 
the inftrutnent of their ruin, and defpifed by 
the democratic leaders for pulillanimous and 
fluctuating policy. 

But had the character of M. Neckar pod 
felled more originality or decilion, it could 
have had little influence on the fate of France* 
The minds of men had received an impulfe* 
Individual aid and individual oppofition were 
equally vain. His views, no doubt, extended 
only to palliation ; but he was involved in a 

* Major Privato vifus elion privatus fuit ct omnium con- 
Jensu capax imperii niji imperajjet . — Tac. 
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flrearti of opinions and events, of which nd 
force could refill: the current, and no wifdom 
adequately predict the termination. He is re- 
prefented by M. Calonne as the Lord Sunder- 
land of Louis XVI. feducing the King to de- 
ftroy his own power. But he had neither ge- 
nius nor boldnefs for fuch defigns. 

To return to our rapid furvey. — The Au- 
tumn of 1788 was peculiarly diftinguilhed by 
the enlightened and difinterefted patriotifin 
of the States of Dauphine. They furnilhed, 
in many refpefts, a model for the future Se- 
nate of France. Like them they deliberated 
amidft the terrors of minifterial vengeance and 
military execution. They annihilated the ab- 
furd and deftru&ive diftin&ion of Orders, the 
three eliates were melted into a Provincial Af- 
fembly ; and they declared, that the right of 
impofing taxes refided ultimately in the States 
General of France. They voted a deputation 
to the King to folicit the Convocation of that 

Aflembly. 
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Affembly. They were emuloufly imitated by 
all the provinces that Hill retained the lhadow 
of Provincial States. The States of Lan- 
guedoc, of Velay, and Vivarois, the Tiers 
Etat of Provence, and all the Municipalities 
of Bretagne, adopted fimilar refolutions. In 
Provence and Bretagne, where the Nobles 
and Clergy, trembling for their privileges, 
and the Parliaments for their jurifdi&ion, at- 
tempted a feeble refinance, the fermentation 
Was peculiarly ftrong. Some eftimate of the 
fervor of public fentiment may be formed 
from the reception of the Count de Mirabeau 
in his native Province, where the Burgefles 
of Aix aiiigned him a body-guard, where the 
citizens of Marfeilles crowned him in the 
theatre, and where, under all the terrors of 
defpotifm, he received as numerous and tu- 
multuous proofs of attachment as ever were 
bellowed on a' favourite by the enthufiafm of 
the moll free people. M. Caraman, the Go- 
vernor of Provence, was even reduced to im- 

C plore 
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plote his interpofition with the populace, td 
appeafe and prevent their excefles. The coti- 
teft in Bretagne was more violent and fangui- 
nary. It had prefer ved its independence more 
than any of thole Provinces which had been 
united to the Crown of France. The Nobles 
and Clergy pofTefTed almoil: the whole power 
of the States, and their obftinacy was fo great, 
that their Deputies did not take their feats in 
the National Afsembly till an advanced period 
of its proceedings. 

The return of M. Neckar, and the recall 
of the exiled magiftrates, reftored a momen- 
tary calm. The perfonal reputation of the 
Minifter for probity, re-animated the credit of 
France. But the finances w r ere too irreme- 
diably embarrafsed for palliatives ; and the 
fafcinating idea of the States General, pre- 
fented to the public imagination by the un- 
wary zeal of the Parliament, awakened re- 
collections of ancient freedom, and profpeCts 

of 
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of future fplendor, which the virtue or po- 
pularity of no Minifter could banifh. The 
convocation of that body was refolved— -but 
many difficulties refpedting the mode of 
electing and conftituting it remained, which< 
a fecond Affembly of Notables was fummoned 
to decide. 

The third Eftate demanded reprefentatives 
equal to thofe of the other two Orders jointly. 
They required that the number ffiould be re- 
gulated by the population of the diftridts, 
and that the three Orders fhould vote in one 
Afiembly. All the Committees into which 
the Notables were divided, except that of 
which Monsieur was Prefident, decided 
againft the Third Eftate in every one of thefe 
particulars. They were ftrenuoufly fupported 
by the Parliament of Paris, Vvho, too late 
fenfible of the fuicide into which they had 
been betrayed, laboured to render the Afiem- 
bly impotent, w'hen they were unable to pre- 

C 2 vent 
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vent its meeting. But their efforts were in 
vaihi M. Neckar, whether actuated by re* 
fjaeft for juftice, or ambition of popularity, or 
yielding to the irrefiftible torrent of public 
fentiment, advifed the King to adopt the pro* 
pbfitions of the < Thh"d EJlate in the two firft 
particulars, and to leave the laft to be decided 
by the States General themfelves. 

Letters patent were accordingly iffued on 
the 24th of January, 1789, for affembling 
the States General*, to which were annexed 
regulations for the detail of their elections. 
In the conftituent affemblies of the feveral 
provinces, bailliages, and conftabularies of 
the kingdom, the progrefs of the public 
mind became ftill more evident. The Clergy 
and Nobility ought not to be denied the 
pxaile of having emuloufly facrificed their pe- 

'* Lettre du Roi pour la convocation des Etats Generaux 
& reglement pour l’execution des lettres tie convocation, 
donne'le 24 Janvier, 1789. 
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cuniary privileges. The inftru&ions to the 
Reprelentatives breathed every where a fpirit 
of freedom as ardent, though not lb liberal, 
and enlightened, as that which has lince pre- 
fided in the deliberations of the National Af- 
fembly. Paris was eminently conipicuous. 
The union of talent, the rapid communica- 
tion of thought, and the frequency of thofe 
numerous afiemblies, where men learn their 
force, and compare their wrongs*, ever make 
a great capital the heart that circulates emo- 
tion and opinion to the extremities of an em- 
pire, No fooner had the convocation of the 
States General been announced, than the 
batteries of the prels were opened. Pamphlet 
fucceeded pamphlet, furpalling each ether in 
boldnefs and elevation ; and the advance of 
Paris to light and freedom was greater in 
three months than it had been in almoft as 
many centuries, 


Confin e \>:jiui«s & inlcrpretundo ciccenderc — — Tac. 
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Doctrines * were univerfally received in 
May, which in January would have been 
deemed treafonable, and which in March 
were derided as the vifions of a few deluded 
fanatics. 

It was amid this rapid diffusion of light, 
and increafing fervor of public fentiment, 
that the States General of France affembled 
at Verfailles on the 5th of May, 1 789 ; a day 
which will probably be accounted by pofte- 
rity one of the moft memorable in the annals 
of the human race. Any detail of the parade 

* The principles of freedom had long been underftood, 
perhaps better than in any country of the world, by the 
philofophers of France. It was as natural that they fhould 
have been more diligently cultivated in that kingdom than 
in England, as that the fcience of medicine fhould be lefs 
underftood and valued among fimple and vigorous, than 
among luxurious and enfeebled nations. But the progrefs 
which we have noticed was among the lefs inftrufted part of 
fociety. 
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and ceremonial of their Affembly would be 
totally foreign to our purpofe, which is not 
to narrate events, but to feize their fpirit, and 
to mark their influence on the political pro- 
grefs from which the Revolution was to arife. 
The preliminary operation neceffary to confti- 
tute the Affembly gave rife to the firft great 
queftion — The mode of authenticating the 
commiflions of the Deputies. It was con- 
tended by the Clergy and Nobles, that ac- 
cording to ancient ufage, each Order fhould 
feparately ferutinize and authenticate the com- 
miffions of its own Deputies. It was argued 
by the Commons, that, on general principles, 
all Orders, having an equal intereft in the 
purity of the national reprefentative, had an 
equal right to take cognizance of the authen- 
ticity of the commiffions of all the members 
who compofe it, and therefore to ferutinize 
them in common, To the authority of pre- 
cedent it was anfwered, that it would eftablifh 
too much ; for in the ancient States, their ex- 
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animation of powers was fubordinate to tho 
revifion of Royal Commiflaries, a fubje&ion 
too degrading and injurious for the free and 
vigilant fpirit of an enlightened age. This 
controverfy involved another of more magni- 
tude and importance. If the Orders united in 
this fcrutiny, they were likely to continue in 
one Afsembly ; the feparate voices of the two 
firft Orders would be annihilated, and the im- 
- portance of the Nobility and Clergy reduced 
to that of their individual fuffrages. 

This great Revolution was obvioufly medi- 
tated by the leaders of the Commons. They 
were feconded in the Chamber of the No- 
blefle by a minority eminently diftinguilhed 
for rank, chara&er, and talent. The obfcure 
and ufeful portion of the Clergy were, from 
their fituation, acceffible to popular fentiment, 
and naturally coalefced with the Commons. 
Many who favoured the divijion of the Legif- 
lature in the ordinary arrangements of Go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, were convinced that the grand and 
radical reforms, which the fituation of France 
demanded, could only be effected by its union 
as one Affembly *. So many prejudices were 
to be vanquifhed, fo many difficulties to be 
furmounted, fuch obflinate habits to be extir- 
pated, and lo formidable a power to be re- 


* II n*efl pas douteux que pour aujourd’hui, que pour 
* c cette premiere tenue une Chambre Unique n’ait -ete 
“ preferable & peut-etre necejfaire . II y avoit tant de diffi- 
u cultes a furmonter, tant deprejuges a vaincre, tant dc 
“ facrifices a faire, de fi vieilles habitudes adcraciner, une 
u puiffance fi forte a contenir, en un mot, tant a detruire & 
u P re h ue tout * creer ” — “ Ce nouvel ordre de chofes que 
“ vous avez fait eclore, tout cela vous en etes blen furs n’a 
4i jamais pu naitre que de la reunion de toutes les pcrfonnes, 
u de tous le fentiments, & de tous les caeursT — Difccitn 
de M. Laity *Tblcndahl a V AJJembUe Nationalc , 31 Aout % 

1789, dans fes Pieces Juftificatift , p. 105 — 6. This paf- 

fage is in more than one refpeft remarkable. It fully evinces 
the convi&ioiiSkf the Author, that changes were neceflary 
great enough to deferve the name of a Revolution ; and, 
confidering the refpeft of Mr. Burke for his authority, 
ought to have weight with him. 

filled. 
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lifted, that there- was an obvious neceffity 
to concentrate the force of the reforming 
body. In a great Revolution, every expe- 
dient ought to facilitate change. In an eftab- 
liftied Government, every thing ought to ren- 
der it difficult. Hence the divifion of a Le- 
giflature, which in an eRablifhed Govern- 
ment may give a beneficial liability to the 
Jaws, mufl, in a moment of Revolution, be 
proportionably injurious, by fortifying abufe 
and unnerving reform. In a Revolution, the 
enemies of freedom are external, and all 
powers are therefore to be united. Under an 
eftablifhment her enemies are internal, and 
power is therefore to be divided. 

But befides this general confideration, the 
Rate of France furnifhed others of more lo- 
cal and temporary cogency. The States Ge- 
neral, acting by feparate Orders, mere a body 
from which no fubRantial reform could be 
hoped. The two firft; Orders were intereRed 

}n 
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ill the perpetuity of every abufe that was to 
be reformed. Their poffeffion of two equal 

v 

and independent voices rnuft have rendered 
the exertions of the Commons impotent and 
nugatory, and a collufion between the Af- 
fembly and the Crown would probably have 
limited its illuiive reforms to fome forry pal- 
liatives, the price of financial difembarrafs- 
ment. The ftate of a nation lulled into com- 
placent fervitude by fuch petty conceffions, 
is far more hopelefs than the flate of thofe 
who groan under the moft galling yoke of 
defpotifm, and the condition of France would 
have been more irremediable than ever. Such 
reafonings produced an univerfal convi£tion, 
that the queftion, whether the States General 
were to vote individually, or in Orders, was 
a queftion, whether they were or were not to 
produce any important benefit. Guided by 
thefe views, and animated by public fupport, 
the Commons adhered inflexibly to their prin- 
ciple of incorporating the three Orders. They 

adopted 
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adopted a provifory organization, but Audi- 
oufly declined whatever might Teem to fup- 
pofe legal exiftence, or to arrogate conftitu- 
tional powers. The Nobles, lefs politic or 
timid, declared themfelves a legally confti- 
tuted Order, and proceeded to difcufs the 
great objedts of their convocation. The Clergy 
affedted to preferve a mediatorial character, 
and to conciliate the difcordant claims of the 
two hoftile Orders. The Commons, faithful 
to their fyftem, remained in a wife and maf- 
terly inactivity, which tacitly reproached the 
arrogant affumption of the Nobles, while it 
left no pretext to calumniate their own con- 
duct ; gave time for the encreafe of popular 
fervor, and diitreffed the Court by the delay 
of financial aid. Several conciliatory plans 
were propofed by the Minifter, and rejectee} 
by the haughtinefs of the Nobility and the 
policy of the Commons. 
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Thus pafled the period between the 5th of 
May and the 12th of June, when the popular 
leaders, animated by public fupport, and con- ■ 
fcious of the maturity of their fchemes, af- 
fumed a more refolute tone. 

The Third Eftate commenced the fcrutiny 
of commiflions, fummoned the Nobles and 
Clergy to repair to the Hall of the States 
General, and refolved that the abfence of the 
Deputies of fome diftri&s and dalles of citi- 
zens could not preclude them, who formed 
the reprefentatives of ninety-fix hundred parts 
of the nation, from constituting themfelves 
into a National AlTembly. 

Thefe decifive meafures betrayed the de- 
figns of the Court, and fully illuftrated that 
bounty and liberality for which Lewis XVI. 
has been fo idly celebrated. That feeble 
Prince, whofe public character varied with 
every flu&uation in his Cabinet, the instru- 
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aaent alike of the ambition of Vergehnes, the 
prodigality of Calonne, and the oftentatious 
popularity of Neckar, had hitherto yielded to 
the embarrafsment of the finances, and the 
clamor of the people. The cabal that re- 
tained its afeendant over his mind, permitted 
concedions which they hoped to make vain, 
and flattered themfelves with frudratins:, bv 
the conted of draggling Orders, all idea of 
fubdantial reform. No fooner did the Af- 
fembly betray any fymptom of adlivity and 
vigor, than their alarms became confpicuous 
in the Royal condudh The Comte d’Artois, 
and the other Princes of the Blood, publifhed 
the bolded manifedoes againd the Affembly ; 
the credit of M. Neckar at Court declined 
every day ; the Royalids in the Chamber of 
the Nobleffe fpoke of nothing lefs than an 
impeachment of the Commons for high trea- 
fon, and an immediate diflolution of the States ; 
a vad military force and a tremendous artillery 
were colledted from all parts of the kingdom 

towards 
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towards Verfailles and Paris, and under thefo 
menacing and inaufpicious circumftances, 
the meeting of the States General was pro- 
hibited by the King’s order till a Royal Sef- 
(ion, which was deftined for the 2 2d, but 
held on the 23d of June. The Commons, 
on repairing to their Hall on the 20th, found 
it inverted with foldiers, and themfelves ex- 
cluded from it by the point of the bayonet. 
They were fummoned by their Prelident to 
a 'Tennis-Court , where they were reduced to 
hold their aflembly, and which they rendered 
famous as the fcene of their unanimous and 
memorable oath, never to feparate till they 
had atchieved the regeneration of France. 

The Royal Sejfton thus announced, corre- 
fponded with the new tone of the Court. Its 
exterior was marked by the gloomy and fero- 
cious haughtinefs of defpotifm. The Roval 
puppet was now evidently moved by different 
perfons from thofe who ' had prompted its 

fpeech 
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fpeech at the -opening of the States. He pro*' 
bably fpoke both with the fame fpirit and the 
fame heart, and felt as little firmnefs under 
the cloak of arrogance, as he had been con- 
fcious of fen Ability amidft his profeffions of 
affection. He was probably as feeble in the 
one as he had been cold in the other ; but his 
language is feme criterion of the fyftem of his 
prompters. 

This fpeech was diftinguilhed by infulting 
condefcenfion and oftcntatio'us menace. He 
fjjoke not as the Chief of a free nation to its 
fovereign L-egillature, but as a Sultan to his 
Divan. He annulled and preferibed delibera- 
tions at pleafure. He affeTed to reprefent 
his will as the rule of their condudl, and his 
bounty as the fource of their freedom. Nor 
was the matter of his harangue lefs injurious 
than its manner was offeniive. Inftead of 
containing any cone e (lion important to public 
liberty, it indicated a rclapfe into a more lofty 

defpotifm 
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defpotifm than had before marked his preteft- 
iions. Tithes, feudal, and feignorial rights, 
he confecrated as the moft inviolable pro- 
perty; and of Lettres de Cachet themfelves, 
by recommending the regulation, heobvioufly 
condemned the abolition. The diftinCtion of 
Orders he conHdered as efsential to the Con- 
rtitution of the kingdom, and their prefent 
union as only legitimate by his permiflion. 
He concluded with commanding them to fe- 
parate, and to afsemble on the next day in the 
Halls of their refpeCtive Orders. 

The Commons, however, inflexibly ad- 
hering to their principles, and conceiving 
themfelves conftituted as a National Aflembl y, 
treated thefe threats and injunctions with 
equal negleCt. They remained afiembled in 
the Hall, which the other Orders had quitted, 
in obedience to the Royal command ; and 
when the Marquis de Breze, the King’s Maf- 
ter of Ceremonies, reminded them of his 

D Majefty’s 
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Majefty’s orders, he was anfwered by M. 
Bat Hi, with Spartan energy, “ The Nation 
“ afsembled has no Orders to receive.’*— 
They proceeded to pafs refolutions declaratory 
of adherence to their former decrees, and of 
the perfonal inviolability of the members. — 
The Royal Seffion, which the Ariftocratic 
party had expected with fuch triumph and 
confidence, proved the fevereft blow to their 
caufe. Forty-nine members of the Nobility, 
at the head of whom was M. de Clermont 
Tonnerre, repaired on the 26th of June to 
the Afsembly *. The popular enthufiafm was 
enflamed to fuch a degree, that alarms were 
either felt, or affe&ed, for the fafety of the 
King, if the Union of Orders was delayed. 
The union was accordingly refolved on, and 

It delerves remark, that in this number were Noble- 
men who have ever been confidered as of the moderate party. 
Of thefe may be mentioned M. M., Lally, Virieu, and 
Clermont Tonnerre, none of whom certainly can be ac- 
cufed of democratic enthufiafm. 
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the Duke of Luxemburg, Prefident of the 
Nobility, was authorized by his Majefty to' 
announce to his Order the requeft and even 
command of the King, to unite themfelves 
with the other Orders. He remonftrated with 
the King on the fatal confequences of this Hep. 
The Nobility, he remarked, were not fighting 
their own battles, but thofe of the Crown. 
The fupport of the Monarchy was inseparably 
connected with the divifion of the States Ge- 
neral. Divided, that body was fubjedt to the 
Crown — united, its authority was fovereign, 
and its force irreliflible *. The King was 
not, however, fhaken by thefe confiderations, 
and on the following day, in an official letter 
to the Prefidents of the Nobility and Clergy, 
he notified his pleafure. A gloomy and re- 

* Thefe remarks of M. de Luxembourg are equivalent to 
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a thoufand defenfesof the Revolutionifts againft Mr. Burke. 
They unanfwerably jSrove that the divifion of Orders was 
fupported only as neceflary to palfy the efforts of the Legif- 
Jature againft the Defpotifm. 
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ltfdant obedience was yielded to this man- 
date, and the Union of the National Repre- 
fentatives at length prorriifed fome hope to 
France. , 

But the general fyftem of the 'Government 
formed a fufpicious and tremendous coritrart 
with this applauded conceffion. New hordes 
of foreign mercenaries were fummoned to 
the blockade of Paris and Verfailles, from 
the remoteft provinces ; an immenfe train of 
artillery was difpofed in all the avenues of thefe 
cities ; and feventy thoufand men already in- 
verted the Legiflature and Capital of France, 
when the laft blow was hazarded againft the 
public hopes, by the ignominious banifhment 
of-M. Neckar. .Events followed the moft 
unexampled and memorable in the annal§ of 
mankind, which hiftory will record and im- 
mortalize, but, on which, the objed of the 
political reafoner is only to fpeculate, France 
wa9 on the brink of civil war. The Pro- 
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vinces were ready to march immenfe bodies 
to the refcue of their Reprelentatives. The 
Courtiers and their minions, Princes and 
Princeffes, male and female favorites, crowded 
to the camps with which they had in veiled 
Verfailles, and ftimulated the ferocious cruelty 
of their mercenaries, by careffes, by largefles, 
and by promifes. Mean time the people of 
Paris revolted, the French foidiery felt that 
they were citizens, and the fabric of Pefpo- 
tifm fell to the ground. 

Thefe foldiers, whom poflerity will cele- 
brate for patriotic heroifm, are ftigmatized by 
Mr. Burke as ** bafe hireling deferters,” who 
ibid their King for an increafe of pay *. 

* Mr. Burke is fan&ioned in this opinion by an autho- 
rity not the tttoft refpe&able, that of his late countryman 
Count Dalton , Commander of the Andrian troops in the 
Netherlands, In September, 1789, he addrefled the Regl- 
pient de Dgne, at Bruffels, in thefe terms, “ J’efpere qqe 
vous n’imiterez jamais ce$ ladies Francois qui ont aban- 
4 ‘ donne leur Souveraln !” 
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This pofition he every where afferts or infi- ' 
nuates ; but nothing Teems more falTe. Had 
the defedtion been confined to Paris, there 
might have been Tome TpeciouTneTs in the ac- 
cufation. The Exchequer of a fadtion might 
have been equal to the corruption of the 
guards. The adlivity of intrigue might have 
Teduced by promife, the troops cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of the capital. But what 
policy, or fortune, could pervade by their 
agents, or donatives, an army of 150,000 
men, difperfed over To great a monarchy as 
France. The fpirit of refiftance to uncivic 
commands broke forth at once in every part 
of the empire. The garrifons of the cities 
of Rennes, Bourdeaux, Lyons, and Grenoble, 
refufed, almoft at the Tame moment, to refill 
the virtuous infurredtion of their fellow citi- 
zeds. No largefifes could have Teduced, no 
intrigues could have reached To vail and di- 
vided a body. Nothing but lympathv with 
the national fpirit could have produced their 

noble 
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noble difobcdience. The remark of Mr 
Hume is here moft applicable, that what de- 
pends on a few may be often attributed to 
chance (fecret circumflances ) but that the ac- 
tions of great bodies muft be ever aferibed to 
general caufes. It was the apprehenfion of 
Montefquieu , that the fpirit of increasing ar- 
mies would terminate in converting Europe 
\ 

into an immenfe camp, in changing our arti- 
zans and cultivators into military favages, and 
reviving; the age of Attila and Genghis. — - 
Events are our preceptors, and France has 
taught us that this evil contains in itfelf its 
own remedy and limit. A domeftic army can- 
not be increafed without increafing the num- 
ber of its ties with the people, and of the chan- 
nels by which popular fentiment may enter. 
Every man who is added to the army is a new 
link that unites it to the nation. If all citi- 
zens were compelled to become foldiers, all 
foldiers muft of neceflity adopt the feelings of 
citizens, and the defpots cannot increafe their 
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fcrmy without admitting into it a greater 
number of men interested to deftroy them 4 
A Small army may have fentiments different 
from the great body of the people, and no in- 
tereff: in common with them, but a numerous 
ioldiery cannot. This is the barrier which 
Nature has oppofed to the increafe of armies. 
They cannot be numerous enough to enflave 
the people, without becoming the people it- 
felf. The effects of this truth have been hi- 
therto confpicuous only in the military defec- 
tion of France, becaufe the enlightened fenfe 
of general intereft has been fo much more 
diffufed in that nation than in any other de- 
fpotic monarchy of Europe. But they muff: 
be felt by all. An elaborate difeipline may 
for a while in Germany debafe and brutalize 
foldiers too much to receive any impreffions 
from their fellow men — artificial and local in- 
ftitutions are, however, too feeble to refill the 
energy of natural caufes. The constitution 
of man furvives the tranfient fafhions of def- 
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potifm, and the hiftory of the next century 
will probably evince on how frail and totter- 
ing a bafis the military tyrannies of Europe 
ftand. 

The pretended feduCtion of the French 
troops by the promife of the increafed pay, is 
in every view contradicted by faCts. This in* 
creafe of pay did not originate in the Af- 
fembly. It was not therefore any part of 
their policy — It was prefcribed to them by the 
inftruCtions of their conftituents, before the 
meeting of the States*. It could not there- 
fore J>e the projeCt of any cabal of demagogues 
to feduce the army ; it was the decifive and 
unanimous voice of the nation, and if there 
was any confpiracy, it muft have been that 
pf the people. What had the demagogues 

* I appeal to M. Calonne, as an authority beyond fuf* 
picion on this fubjcdt — See his Summary of the Cahicrs , or 
InftruCtions. Art. 73. — “A ’ 'Augmentation de la Paic dtt 

Soldat.” Calonne, p. 350. 
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tp. offer. .The fbldiery knew that, the States 
muft, in obedience to, their inftru&ions, in- 
crease their pay. An increafe of pay, there- 
fore, was no temptation to fell their King, for 
of that they felt themfelves already fecure, as 
the national voice had prefcribed it. It was 
in fa<ft a neceffary part of the fyftem which 
was to raife the army to a body of refpedtable 
citizens, from a gang of mendicant ruffians. 

It muft infallibly operate to limit the in- 
creafe of armies in the north. This influence 
has been already felt in the Netherlands, 
which fortune feerps to have reftored to 
Leopold, that they might furnifh a fchool 
of revolt to German foldiers. The Auftrian 
troops have there murmured at their compa- 
rative indigence, and fupported their plea for 
increafe of pay by the example of France^ 
The fame example muft operate on the other 
armies of Europe. The folicitations of armed 
petitioners muft be heard. The iridigent de- 

fpots 
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fpots of Germany and the North willfed a 
limit to their military rage, in the fcantinefs 
of their Exchequer. They will be compelled 
to reduce the number, and increafe the pay 
of their armies, and a new barrier will be op- 
pofed to the progrefs of that depopulation and 
barbarifm, which philofophers had dreaded 
from the rapid increafe of military force. 
Thefe remarks on the fpirit which actuated 
the French army in their unexampled, mif- 
conceived, and calumniated conduct, are pe- 
culiarly important, as they ferve to illuftrate 
a principle, which cannot too frequently be 
prefented to view, that in the French Revo- 
lution all is to be attributed to general caufes 
influencing the whole body,of the people, and 
almoft nothing to the fchemes and the afeen- 
dant of individuals. 

But to return to our rapid {ketch, It was 
at the moment of the Parifian revolt, and of 
fhe defection of the army, that the whole 

power 
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power of France devolved on the National 
Aflembly. It is at that moment, therefore, 
that the difeuffion commences, whether that 
body ought to have re-eftablilhed and re- 
formed the Government which events had fub - 
verted , or to have proceeded to the eftablilh- 
ment of a new Conftitution, on the general 
principles of reafon and freedom. The arm 
of the ancient Government had been palfied, 
and its power reduced to formality, by events 
over which the Aflembly poflefled no con- 
troul. It was theirs to decide, not whether 
the monarchy was to be fubverted, for that 
had been already effected, but whether, from 
its ruins, fragments were tp be collected for 
the re-conftru&ion of the political edifice. 

They had been aflembled as an ordinary 
Legiflature under exifting laws. They were 
transformed by thefe events into a National 
Convention, and veiled with powers to 
organize a Government. It is in vain that 

their 
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their adverfaries conteft this aflertion, fey ap- 
pealing to the deficiency of forms *. It is iri 
vain to demand the legal inftrument that 
changed their Conftitution, and extended 
their powers. Accurate forms in the convey- 
ance of power are prefcribed by the wifdom 
of law, in the regular adminiftration of 
States. But great Revolutions are too im- 
menfe for technical formality. All the fanc- 
tion that can be hoped for in fuch events, is 
the voice of the people, however informally 
and irregularly expreffed. This cannot be 


* This circumdance is fhortly dated by Mr. Burke. 
“ I can never couflder this Aflembly as any thing elfe than 
“ a voluntary affociation of men, who have availed them- 
“ felves of circumftances to feize upon the power of the 
“ State. They do not hold the authority they exercife on- 
“ der any Conditutional law of the State. They have de • 
“ parted from the indru&ions of the people that fent them, 
&c.” Burke, p. 242 — 3. The fame argument is treated 
by M. Calonne, in an expanded memorial of 44 pages, 
againd the pretenfions of the Aflembly to be a convention, 
with much unavailing ingenuity and labour.— See his Work 
from p. 314 to 358. 
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pretended to have been wanting in France. 
Every other fpecies of authority was annihi- 
lated by popular a&s, but that of the States 
General. On them, therefore, devolved the 
duty of exercihng their unlimited * truft, ac- 

* A diftin&ion made by Mr. Burke between the ahjirafi 
and moral competency of a Legiflature (p. 27) has been 
much extolled by his admirers. Tome it feems only a 
novel and obje&ionable mode of diftinguifhing between a 
right and the expediency of ufmg it. But the mode of illuf- 
trating the diftin&ion is far more pernicious than a mere 
novelty of phrafe. This moral competence is fubjeft, fay< 
our author, to “ faith, juftice, and fixed fundamental po- 
“ licy.” Thus illuftrated, the diftindtiort appears liable to a 
double objection. It is falfe that the abjlratt competence oi 
a Legiflature extends to the violation of faith and juftice, 
It is falfe that its moral competence does not extend to the 
moft fundamental policy, and thus to confound fundamental 
policy with faith and juftice, for the fake of ftigmatizing 
innovators, is to ftab the vitals of morality* There is only 
one maxim of policy truly fundamental ' — the good of the go- 
verned — and the {lability of that maxim, rightly underftood, 
demonftrates the mutability of all policy that is fubordinate 
to it* 
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cording to their beft views of general interest 
Their enemies hare, even in their inve&ivfc^* 
confeffed' the fubfequent adherence of - the 
people, for they have inveighed again# it ? as 
the infatuation of a dire fanaticifm. The au- 
thority of the Aflembly was then fir# con- 
ferred on it by public confidence, and its ads 
have f been fince ratified by public approbation. 
Nothing can betray a difpofition to puny and 
technical fophiftry more ftrongly, than to ob- 
ferve with M. Calonne, that this ratification, 
to be valid, ought to have been made by 
France, not in her new organization of mu- 
nicipalities, but in her ancient divifion of 
bailliages and provinces. The fame indivi- 
duals ad: in both forms. The approbation of 
the men legitimates the Government. It is of 
no importance, whether they are affembled 
as bailliages, or as municipalities. If this 
latitude of informality, this fubje&ion of laws 
to their principle, and of Government to its 
fource, are not permitted in Revolutions, 

how 
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how are we to juftify the affamed authority 
of the Engliih Convention of 1688 ? “ They 
“ did not hold the authority they exercifed 
‘f under any conftitutional law of the State.” 
They were not even legally elected, as, it muft 
beconfefled, was the cafe with the French Af- 
femhly. An evident though irregular ratifi- 
cation by the people, alone legitimated their 
ads. Yet they pofleffed, by the confeffion of 
Mr. Burke, an authority only limited by pru- 
dence and virtue. Had the people of Eng- 
land given inJlruEliom to the Members of that 
Convention, its ultimate meafures would pro- 
bably have departed as much from them as the 
French Affembly have deviated from thole of 
their conftituents, and the public acquiefcepce 
in the deviation Would, in all likelihood, have 
been the fame. 

It will be confefied by any man who has 
gonfidered the public temper of England at 
the landing of William, that the majority of 
thofe inftrudions would not have proceeded 
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to the depofition of James. The firft afpe<ft 
of thefe great changes perplexes and intimi-' 
dates men too much for juft views and bold 
refolutions. It is by the progrefs of events 
that their hopes are emboldened, and theft 
views enlarged. 

This influence was felt in France. The 
people, in an advanced period of the Revolu- 
tion, virtually recalled the in ft ructions by 
which the feeblenefs of their political infancy 
had limited the power of their Reprefenta- 
tives ; for they fan&ioned a£ts by which thofe 
inftru&ions were contradicted. The forma- 
lity of inftru<ftions was indeed wanting in 
England, but the change of public fentiment, 
from the opening of the Convention to its ul- 
timate decifion, was as remarkable as the 
contraft which has been fo oftentatioufly 
difplayed by M. Calonne, between the de- 
crees of the National Aflembly and the fir ft 
inftruttions of their conftituent3. 
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Thus feeble are the objections againft fhtf 
authority of the Affembly. 

We now re fume the confideration of its 
exercife, and proceed to enquire, whether they 
ought *to have reformed, or deftroyed their 
Government ? The general queftion of inno- 
vation is an exhaufted common-place, to 
which the genius of Mr. Burke has been able 
to add nothing but fplendor of eloquence and 
felicity of illuftration. It has long been fo 
notorioufly of this nature, that it is placed by 
Lord Bacon among the fportive contefts which 
are to exercife rhetorical fkill. No man will 
fupport the extreme on either fide. Perpe- 
tual change and immutable eftablifhment are 
equally indefenfible. To defcend therefore 
from thefe barren generalities to a more near 
view of the queftion, let us ftate it more pre- 
cifely. Was the Civil Order in France corrigi- 
ble, or was it necejfary to deftroy it? Not to men- 
tion the extirpation of the feudal fyftem, and 

the 
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the abrogation of the civil and criminal codb* 
we have firft to confider the deftru&ion of 
the three great corporations, of the Nobility, 
the Church, and the Parliaments. Thefe 
three Ariftocracies were the pillars which in 
fad: formed the Government of France. The 
aueftion then of forming or defraying thefe 
bodies is fundamental. There is one general 
principle applicable to them all adopted by 
the French Legiflators — that the exifence of 
Orders is repugnant to the principles of the focial 
union. An Order is a legal rank, a body of men 
combined and endowed with privileges by law. 

■ — There are two kinds of inequality, the one 
perfonal — that of talent and virtue, the fource 
of whatever is excellent and admirable in fo- 
ciety— the other, that of fortune, which mull 
exift, becaufe property alone can Simulate to 
labour ; and labour, if it were not neceffary 
to the exiftence, would be indifpenfible to the 
happinefs of man. But though it be necef- 
iary, yet, in its excefs it is the great malady 
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of civil fociety. The accumulation of that 
power which is conferred by wealth in the 
hands of the few, is the perpetual fource of 
oppreffion and negled to the mafs of man- 
kind. The power of the wealthy is farther 
concentrated by their tendency to combination, 
from which, number, difperfion, indigence 
and ignorance equally preclude the poor. The 
Wealthy are formed into bodies by their pro- 
feffions, their different degrees of opulence 
(called ranks ,) their knowledge, and their 
fmall number. — They neceffarily in all coun- 
tries adminifter government, for they alone 
have Ikill and leifure for its fundions. Thus 
circumlfanced, nothing can be more evident 
than their inevitable preponderance in the po- 
litical fcale. The preference of partial to 
general interefts is however the greateft of 
all public evils. It fhould therefore have been 
the objed of all laws to reprefs this malady, 
but it has been their perpetual tendency to 
aggravate it. Not content with the inevit- 
able 
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able inequality of fortune, they have fuperad* 

ded to it honorary and political diflindtions. 

Not content with the inevitable tendency of 

the wealthy to combine, they have embodied 

them in claffes. They have fortified thofe 

confpiracies againfl the general interefl, 

which they ought to have refilled, though 

they could not difarm. Laws, it is faid, can- 
* 

not equalize men. No. But ought they for 
that reafon to aggravate the inequality which 
they cannot cure ? Laws cannot infpire un- 
mixed Patriotifm— But ought they for that 
reafon to foment that corporation fpint which 
is its mofl fatal enemy ? All profeflional com- 
binations, faid Mr. Burke, in one of his late 
fpeeches in Parliament, are dangerous in a free 
State. Arguing on the fame principle, the 
National Aflembly has proceeded further. 
They have conceived that the laws ought tq 
create no inequality of combination, to recog- 
nize all only in their capacity of citizens, and 
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to offer no affiftance to the natural prepondcr* 
apce of partial over general interefk 

But befides the general fpurce of hostility 
to Orders, the particular circumftances pf 
.France prefented other objections, which it 
js neceflary to ponfider more in dptail. 

It is in the firft place to be remarked, that 
all the bodies and inftitutions of the kingdom 
participated the fpirit of the ancient Govern- 
ment, and in that yiew were incapable of alli- 
ance with a frpe CQnflitution. They were 
tainted by the defpotifm pf which they were 
members or inftruments. Abfolute monar^ 
chies, like every other confident and perma- 
nent government, affimilafe every thing with 
which they are connected to their own ge- 
nius. The Nobility, the Priefthood, the Judi- 
cial Ariftocracy, were unfit to fie members of a 
free government, becaufe their corporate ch^- 
jafler had been formed under arbitrary eftab- 

lifhments. 
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Itfhments. To have preferved thefe great 
corporations, would be to have retained the 
feeds of reviving defpotifm in the bofom of 
freedom. This remark may merit the atten- 
tion of Mr. Burke, as illuftrating an important 
difference between the French and Englifh 
Revolutions. The Clergy, the Peerage, and 
Judicatures of England, had in feme degree 
the fentiments infpired by a Government in 
which freedom had been eclipfed, but notex- 
tinguifhed — They were therefore qualified to 
partake of a more ftable and improved liberty. 
But the cafe of France was different. Thefe 
bodies had there imbibed every fentiment, 
and adopted every habit under arbitrary power. 
Their prefervation in England, and their de- 
Rru&ion in France, may in this view be juf- 
tified on fimilar grounds. It is abfurd to re- 
gard the Orders as remnants of that free con- 
stitution which France, in common with the 
other Gothic nations of Europe, once enjoyed. 
Nothing remained of thefe ancient Orders 
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but the name. The Nobility were no longer 
thofe haughty and powerful Barons, who en- 
flaved the people and di&ated to the King. 
The Ecclefiaftics were no longer that Prieft- 
hood, before whom, in a benighted and fu- 
perftitious age, all civil power was impotent 
and mute. They have both dwindled into de- 
pendents on the crown. Still lels do the opu- 
lent and enlightened Commons of France re- 
ferable its fervile and beggared populace in the 
iixteenth century. Two hundred years of un- 
interrupted exercife had legitimated abfolute 
authority as much as prefeription can confe- 
crate ufurpation. The ancient French Confti- 
tution was therefore no farther a model than 
that of any foreign nation, which was to be 
judged of alone by its utility, and pofTeffed in 
no refpedt the authority of eftablifliment. It 
had been fucceeded by another Government, 
and if France were to recur to a period ante- 
cedent to her fervitude for legiflativc models, 
Ihe might as well afeend to the aera of Clovis 

or 
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or Charlemagne, as be regulated by the pre- 
cedents of Henry III. or Mary of Medici& 
All thefe forms of government exifted only 
btfiorically. 

Thefe obfervations include all the Orders. 
Let us confider each of them fuccefiively. 
The devotion of the Nobility of France to 
the Monarch was infpired equally by their 
fentiments, their interefts, and their habits. 
“ The feudal and chivalrous fpirit of fealty,” 
fo long the prevailing paffion of Europe, was 
ftill nourilhed in their bofoms by the military 
fentiments from which it firft arofe. The ma- 
jority of them had ftill no profeffion but war, 
no hope but in Royal favor. The youthful 
and indigent filled the camps ; the more opu- 
lent and mature partook the fplendor and 
bounty of the Court : But they were equally 
dependents on the Crown. To the plentitude 
of the Royal power were attached thofe im- 
menfe and magnificent privileges, which di- 
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vided France into diftinft nations ; which ex* 
hibited a Nobility monopolizing the rewards 
and offices of the State, and a people degraded 
to political helotifm *. Men do not cordially 
reiign fuch privileges, nor quickly difmifs the 
feitiments which they have infpired. The 
oftentatious facrifice of pecuniary exemptions 
in a moment of general fermentation is a 
wretched criterion of their genuine feelings. 
They affefted to beftow as a gift, what they 
would have been fpeedily compelled to aban- 
don as an ufurpation, and they hoped by the 
facridce of a part to purchafe fecurity for the 
reft. They have been moftjuftly ftated to be 
a band of political janijfaries ,f far more valu- 
able to a Sultan than mercenaries, becaufe at- 
tached to him by unchangeable intereft and in- 
delible fentiment. Whether any reform could 
have extracted from this body a portion which 

* I fay political in con trad iftincStion to civil > for in the lattei 
fenfe the aflertion would have been untrue. 

f See Mr. Rous’s excellent “ Thoughts on Government.* 
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might have entered into the new conftitution 
is a queftion which we fhall confider when 
that political fyftem comes under our review* 
Their exiftence, as a member of the Legifla- 
ture, is a queftion diftindt from their preferr 
vation as a feparate Order, or great corpora- 
tion, in the State. A fenate of Nobles might 
have been eftablilhed, though the Order of 
the Nobility had been deftroyed, and England 
would then have been exactly copied. — But it 
is of the Order that we now fpeak, for we 
are now conlidering the deftrudtion of the old 
not the formation of the new Government. — 
The fuppreffion of Nobility has been in Eng- 
land moft abfurdly confounded with the pro- 
hibition of titles. The union of the Orders 
in one Affembly was the firft ftep towards 
the deftruftion of a legiflative Nobility. The 
abolition of their feudal rights, in the memo- 
rable fefiion of the 4th of Auguft, 1789, may 
he regarded as the fecond. They retained 
after thefe meafures no diftin&ion but what 
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was purely nominal, an <3 it remained to be de- 
termined what place they were to occupy in 
the new Conftitution. That queftion was 
decided by the decree of the 2 ad of Decem- 
ber, in the fame year, which enacted, that 
the Electoral Aflemblies were to be compofed 
without any regard to rank, and that citizens 
of all Orders were to vote in them indifcrimi- 
nately. The diftin&ion of Orders was de- 
ft royed by this decree, the Nobility were to 
form no part of the new Conftitution, and 
they were ftripped of all that they had enjoy- 
ed under the old Government, but their titles. 

Hitherto all had parted unnoticed, but no 
fooner did the Afiembly, faithful to their 
principles, proceed to extirpate the external 
figns of ranks, which they no longer tolerat- 
ed, then all Europe refounded with clamours 
againft their Utopian and levelling madneis. 
The incredible * decree of the 19th of June, 

* ' So called by M. Calonne. 
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1790, for the fuppreffion of titles, is the object 
of all thefe inve&ives, yet without that mea- 
fure the Aflembly would certainly have been 
guilty of the grofleft inconfiftency and abfur- 
dity. An unfitted Nobility forming a mem- 
ber of the State, haa been exemplified in fome 
Commonwealths of antiquity. /Such were 
the Patricians in Rome. But a titled Nobi- 
bility, without legal privileges, or political 
exiftence, would have been a monfter new 
in the annals of legiflative abfurdity. The 
power was poflefled without the bauble by 
the Roman Ariftocracy. The bauble would 
have been reverenced, while the power was 
trampled on, if titles had been fpared in 
France. A titled Nobility, is the moft un- 
difputed progeny of feudal barbarifm. 'Titles 
had in all nations denoted offices, it was reserv- 
ed for Gothic Europe to attach them to ranks , 
yet this conduct of our remote anceftors ad- 
mits explanation, for with them offices were 
hereditary, and hence the titles denoting them 

became 
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became hereditary too. But we, who have 
rejected hereditary office, retain an ufage to 
which it gave rife, and which it alone could 
juftify. 

So egregioufly is this recent origin of titled 
Nobility mifconceived, that it has been even 
pretended to be neceflary to the order and 
exigence of fociety : A narrow and arrogant 
bigotry, which would limit all political re- 
mark to the Gothic States of Europe, or ef- 
tablilh general principles on events that oc- 
cupy fo ffiort a period of hiftory, and manners 
that have been adopted by fo llender a portion 
of the human race. A titled Nobility, was 
equally unknown to the fplendid Monarchies 
of Alia, and to the manly fimplicity of the 
ancient Commonwealths*. It arofe from 

* Ariftocratic bodies did indeed exift in the ancient world, 
but titles were unknown. Though they poffeffed political 
privileges, yet as they did not affeft the manners , they had 
not the fame inevitable tendency to taint the public char 

rafter 
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the peculiar circumflances of modern Europe^ 
and yet its neceflity is now eredted on theba- 
fis of univerfal experience, as if thefe other 
renowned and polifhed States were effaced 
from the records ofhiflory, andbanifhed from 
the fociety of nations. “ Nobility is the Co- 
rinthian capital of polifhed Hates.” The au- 
guft fabric of fociety is deformed and encum- 
bered by fuch Gothic ornaments. The mafly 
Doric that fuftains it is Labour, and the 
fplendid variety of arts and talents that folace 
and embellifh life, form the decorations of its 
Corinthian and Ionic capitals. 

Other motives befides the extirpation of 
feudality, difpofed the French Legiflature to 
the fuppreffion of titles. To give (lability 

rafter as titular diftinftions. Thefe bodies too being hi 
general open to property, or office , they are in no refpeft to 
be compared to the Nobles of Europe. They might affeft 
the forms of free Government as much, but they did not in 
the fame proportion injure the Spirit of Freedom. 


to 
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to a popular Government a democratic cha* 
ra&er muft be formed, arid democratic fenti- 
ments infpired. The fentiment of equality 
whichititular diftin&ions have, perhaps, more 
thajp. any other caufe, extinguilhed in Europe, 
and without which democratic forms are im- 

j 

potent and fhort-lived, was to be revived: a 
free Government was to be eflablifhed, by 
carrying the fpirit of equality and freedom 
into the feelings, the manners, the moll 
familiar intercourfe of men. The badges of 
inequality, which were perpetually infpiring 
fentiments adverfe to the fpirit of the Govern- 
ment, were therefore deflroyed : Diflin&ions 
which only ferved to unfit the Nobility for 
obedience, and the people for freedom ; to 
keep alive the difcontent of the one, and to 
perpetuate the fervility of the other ; to de- 
prive the one of the moderation that finks 
them into citizens, and to rob the other of 
the fpirit that exalts them into free men. A 
fingle example can alone difpel inveterate pre- 
judices. 
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judices. Thus thought our ancefiors at the 
Revolution, when they deviated from the luc- 
ceffion, to deftroy the prejudice of its fan&ity. 
Thus alfo did the Legiflators of France feel, 
when by the abolition of titles, they gave a 
mortal blow to the flavifti prejudices which 
unfitted their country for freedom. It was 
a practical aflertion of that equality which had 
been, confecrated in the Declaration of Rights, 
but which no abftradt aflertion. could have 
conveyed into the fpirits and the hearts of men. 
It proceeded on the principle that the fecurity 
of a revolution of government can only arife 
from a revolution of character. 

‘ To thefe reafonings it has been oppofed, that 
hereditary diftin&ions are the moral treafure 
of a State, by which it excites and rewards 
public virtue and public fervice, which, with- 
out national injury or burden, operates with 
refiftlefs force on generous minds. To this I 
anfwer, that of perfonal diftin&ions this de- 

F fcriptior* 
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fcription b moft true, but that this moral 
treafury of honour is in fad impoverifhed by 
the improvident profufion that has ,made them 
hereditary. The poffeffion of honours by the 
multitude, who have inherited but not ac- 
quired them, engrofles and depreciates thefe 
incentives and rewards of virtue. Were they 
purely perfonal, their value would be doubly 
enhanced, as the pofleffors would be fewer 
while the diftindion was more honourable; 
Perfonal diftindions then every wife State 
will chefilh as its fureft and noble ft refource, 
but of hereditary title, at leaji in the circutn- 
jiances of France the abolition feems to have 
been juft and politic* 

The fate of the Church, the fecond great 
corporation that fuftained the French defpo- 

* I have been grofsly mifunderftood by thofe who have 
fuppofed this qualification an affumed or affe&ed referve. I 
believe thfe principle only as qualified, by the ckcwnfiances of 
different nations. 

tifiii, 
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tifin, has peculiarly provoked the indignation 
of Mr. fiurke. The difsolution of the Church 
as a body, the refumption of its territorial 
revenues, and the new organization of the 
PrielH&ood, appear to him to be dilated by 
the union of robbery and irreligion to glut 
the rapacity of Stock-jobbers, and to gratify 
the hoftility of Atheifts. All the outrages 
and profcriptions of ancient or modern tyrants 
vanilh, in his opinion, in the comparifon with 
this conhfcation of the property of the Gallican 
Church. Principles had, it is true, been on 
this fdbje£t explored, and reafons had been 
urged by men of genius, which vulgar men 
deemed irrefiftible. But with thefe reafons 
Mr. Burke will not deign to combat. “ You 
do not imagine, Sir,” fays he to his corref- 
pondent “ that I am going to compliment this 
miferabl ? dejcription of perfons with any long 
difcuffion ?* What immediately follows 

* The Abbe Maury, who is not lefs remarkable for the 
-fUry of eloquent declamation, than for the inept parade of hif- 

F 2 torical 
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this contemptuous paflage is To outrageoufly 
offenfive- to candor and urbanity, that an ho*, 
uourable adverfary will difdain to avail him- 
felf of it. The paflage itfelf, however, de- 
mands a paufe. It alludes to an opinion of 
which 1 trujl Mr. Burke did not know tho 
origin. That the church-lands were national 
property was not firft afferted among the 
Jacobins , or in the Palais Royal. The author 
of that opinion, the mailer of that wretched 


torical erudition, attempted in the debate on this fubje& to 
trace the opinion higher, Bafe lawyers, accoiding to him, 
had infinuated it to the Roman Emperors, and againft it was 
pointed the maxim of the Civil Law, “ Omnia tenes Cafar 
impnio fed non dominie Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
had, if we may believe him, both been affailed by this 
Machiavelian do£trine, and both had repulfcd it with mag- 
nanimous indignation. The learned Abbe committed only 
one miftake. The defpots of Rome and France had indeed 
been poifoned with the idea that they Were the immediate 
proprietors of their fubje&s’ eflates. That opinion ts execra- 
ble and flagitious, and it is not, as we fhall fee, the do&rine 
of the French Legiflators. 


deferiptwn. 
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defcription of perfons, whom Mr. Burke dif- 
dains to encounter, was one whom he mights 
have combated with glory, with confidence of 
triumph in victory, and without fear or Ihame 
in defeat. The author of that opinion was 
Turgot ! a name now too high to be ex- 
alted by eulogy, or deprefled by invedtive. 
-t— T hat benevolent and philofophic Statelman 
delivered it in the article Fondation of the 
'Encyclopedic, as the calm and difinterefted 
opinion of a fcholar, at a moment when he 
could have no view to palliate rapacity, or 
prompt irreligion. It was no doCtrine con- 
trived for the oecafion by the agents of ty- 
ranny ; it was a principle difcovered in pure 
and harmlefs fpeculation, by one of the beft 
and wife ft of men. I adduce the authority of 
Turgot, not to oppofe the arguments (if there 
had been any) but to counteract the infinu- 
ations of Mr. Burke. The authority of his 
aflertions forms a prejudice, which is thus to 
be removed before we can hope for a fair au- 

F 3 dience 
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dience at the bar of reafon. If be infinuates 
the lagitioufnefs of thefe opinions by the fup- 
pofed vilbnefs of their origin, it cannoitbe unfit 
to pave the way for their reception, by align- 
ing them a more illuftrious pedigree. 

But difmiffing the genealogy of doctrines, 
let us examine their intrinfic value, and liften 
to no voice but that of truth. “ dre the lands 
“ occupied by the Church the Propert y of its 
“ Members ?" Various confiderations prefent 
themfelves, which may elucidate the fubje<5h 

I. It has not hitherto been fuppofed that 
any clafs of Public fervants are proprietors. 
They are falar'tcd * by the State for the per- 
formance of certain duties. Judges are paid 
for the diftribution of juftice ; Kings for exe- 
cution of the laws ; Soldiers, where there is a 
* 

mercenary, army, for public defence ; and 

* “ Ils font ou falaries, ou mendians, ou voleurs.” They 
are either falaried, or beggars, or robbers — was the expfeflion 
of M. Miiabcau refpe&ing the Priefthood. 
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Priefts, where there is an eftablifhed religion, 
for public mftru&kxn. The mode ©f ihf ir 
payment is indifferent to the queflion. It is 
genefally in rude ages by land, and in culti- 
vated periods by money. But a territorial 
penjion is no more property than a pecuniary 
om. o;The right of the State to regulate the. 
falaries of thofe fervants whom it pays in 
money has not been difputed. But if it has 
chofen to provide the revenue of a certain portion 
of land for the f alary of another clafs of fervants , 
wherefore is its right more difputable, to re- 
fume .that land, and to eftabliih a new mode 
of payment ? In the early hiftory of Europe, 
before fiefs became hereditary, great landed 
eftates were beftowed by the Sovereign, on 
condition of military fervice. By a fimjlar 
tenure did the Church bold its lands. Np man 
can prove, that becaufe the State has intruded 
its eccfofiaftical fervants with a portion pf land, 
as the fource and fecurity of their penfons , 
the? are in any refped more the proprietors of 

F 4 it, 
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it,' than the other fervants of the State afo of 
that portion of the revenue from whichthey 
are paid. 

II. The lands of the Church poflefs not the. 
moft Ample and indifpenfible requifites of pro- 
perty. They are not even pretended to be 
held for the benefit of thofe who enjoy them. 
This is the obvious criterion between private 
property and a penfion for public fervice. The 
deftination of the firft is avowedly the comfort 
and happinefs of the individual who enjoys it ; 
as he is conceived to be the foie judge Of this 
happinefs, he poflefles the moft unlimited 
rights of enjoyment, alienation, and even 
abufe : But the lands of the Church, deftined 
for the fupport of public fervants, exhibited 
none of the characters of property — The were 
inalienable, becaufe it would have been not lefs 
abfurd for the Priefthood to have exercMed 
fuch authority over thefe lands, than it Would 
ise for feamen to claim the property df a fleet 

which 
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Winch theymanned, or foldiers that of $fpt m 
trefs they garrifoned. 

III. It is coafeffed that no individual Priefl* 
was a proprietor, and it is not denied that his 
utmoft claim was limited to a pofleflioil for 
life of his ftipend. If all the Priefts, taken 
individually, were not proprietors, the Prieft- 
hood, as a body, cannot claim any fuch right. 
For what is a body , but an aggregate of indi- 
viduals, and what new right can be conveyed 
by a mere change of name Nothing can fo 
forcibly illuftrate this argument as the cafe of 
other corporations* They are voluntary aflht 
ciadons of men for their own benefit. Every 
member of them is an abfolute ftiarer in their 
property, it is therefore alienated and inherited. 
Corporate property is here as facred as indivi- 
dual, becaufe in the ultimate analyfis it is the 
fame. But the-Priefthood is a Corporation* 
endowed by the country, and defined for the 
benefit of other then. It is hence that the 

member* 
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members have ito ' nor the. body a&y 

ctlkftive, right of property/ '< They are only 
entrufted with the admtnijlration of the lands 
from which, their f (dories are paid** 


IV. It is from this laft circumftance that 
their legal femblance of property’ arifes. In’ 
charters, bonds, and all other proceedings of 
law, they are treated with the fame formalin 
ties as real property They are identified,** 
fays Mr. Burke, “ with the mafs of private 
property;** and it mufl be confefled, that if 
we are to limit our view to forms, this lan- 
guage is corredt. But the repugnance of thefe 
formalities to legal truth proceeded from a 
very obvious caufe. If eflates are veiled in the 
Clergy, to them moft uoqucflionably ought 
to be entrufted the protedtion of thefe eflates 

* This admits a familiar ijluflration., If a land-holder 

chufes to pay his fteward for the collection of his rents, by 
permitting him to poflefs a fkrmgratis, is he conceived to 
have refigned his property in thi farm ? THecaffe is fffeBfely 
fimilar. 
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in ai! contefls at law, and anions for thatpur- 
pole can only be maintained with facility, fim- 
plicity, 1 andeffed, by the fidion of their being 
proprietors.— -Nor is this the only cafe in 
which the fpirit and the forms of law are at 
variance refpe&in g property. Scotland, where 
lands ftill are held by feudal tenures, will af- 
ford us a remarkable example. There, if we 
extend our views no further than legal forms, 
the fuper'tor is to be regarded as the proprietor, 
while the real proprietor appears to be only a 
tenant for life. Such is the language of the 
charter by which he obtains a legal right to 
his eftate. In this cafe, the vaflal is formally 
ftript of the property which he in fad enjoys. 
In the other, the Church is formally inverted 
with a property, to which in reality it had no 
claim. The argument of prefcription will ap- 
pear to be altogether untenable, for prefcrip- 
tion implies a certain period during which the 
rights of property had been exercifed, but in the 
cafe before us they never were exercifed, be- 
caufe they never could be fuppofcd to exift. 
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1C muft be proved that thefe poffeffidns ; 
were of the nature of property, before it can 
follow that they are prote&ed by prefeription, 
and to plead it is to take for granted the ques- 
tion in difpute. If they never were property, 
no length of time can change their nature.* 

* There arc perfons who may not relifli the mode of tea, 
foiling here adopted. They contend that property, being 
the creature of civil fociety, may be refumed by that Public 
will Which created H, »nd on this principle they juftify the 
National Aficmbly qf France, But fuchajuftification is 
•dvcrfe tq the principles of that Affembly; for they have 
confecrated it a$ qne of the fjrft maxims of their Declaration 
of Rights, that the State cannot violate property, except in 
cafes of urgent neceflity, and on condition of previous in- 
demnification. This defence too will not juftify their felec- 
tion;of Church property, in preference of all others, for re- 
fpmption. It certainly ought in this view to have fallen 
equally on all citizens. The principle is bcfides falfe in the 
extreme to which it i$ aiTumed. Pnferty is, indeed, in fame 
Jtnfes created l>y an a<ft of the Public will ; but it is by one 
of thof z fundamental afts which conftitute fociety. Theory 
prove* it to be efiential to the focial ftate. Experience 
prpves tttyt it h§s, in fomc degree, eyified in every age and 

liatioa 
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V. When the Britiih Iflands, the DfitCh 
Republic » the German and Scandinavian 
States, reformed their ecclefiaftical eftablilh- 
ments, the howl of facrilege was the only ar- 
mour by which the Church attempted to pro- 
tect its pretended property. The age was too 
tumultuous and unlettered for dilcuflionS of 
abftraft jurisprudence. The clamour of 
crilege feems, however, to have fallen into 
early contempt. The Treaty of Weftpha- 
lia fecularized many of the moft opulent be- 
nefices of Germany, under the mediation 
and guarantee of the firft Catholic Powers 

nation of the world. But thofe public which fottA 
and endow corporations, are fubfequent and fubordinate.— 
They are only ordinary expedients of legiilation. The pro- 
perty of individuals is cftablilhed on * general principle. Which 
feems coeval with civil fociety itfelf. But bodies are infill}* 
ments fabricated by the Legiflator for a fptcific purpofo, 
which ought to be preferved while they arc beneficial, 
amended wnen they are impaired, and reje&ed when they 
become ufelefs or injurioui. 


O 
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of Europe. In our own ifland, one the abo- 
lition ofepifcopacy in Scotland at the Revo- 
lution, the revenues of the Church peace- 
ably devolved on the Sovereign, and he de- 
voted a portion of them to the fupport of the 
new eftablilhment. When, at a flill later 
period, the Jefuits were fupprefled in moft 
Catholic Monarchies, the wealth of that for- 
midable and opulent body was every where 
feized by the Sovereign. In all thefe memo- 
rable examples, no traces are to be difcovered 

of the pretended property of the Church. 

The falaries of a clafs of Public fervants are, 
in all thefe cafes, refumed by the State, when 
it ceafes to deem their fervice, or the mode of 
it, ufeful. It is in none of them recognized 
as property. That claim, now fo forcibly 
urged by M. Calonne, was probably little re- 
Ipe&ed by him, when he lent his agency to 
the deftrudtion of the Jefuits with fuch pecu- 
liar activity and rancor. The facrednefs of 
their property could not ftrongly imprefs him, 

when 
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when he was inftrumental in degrading the 
members of that accomplished Society, the 
glory of Catholic Europe, from their fuperb 
endowments to fcanty and beggarly penfions. 
In all thefe contefts, the inviolability of 
Church pofleffions was a principle that nevet 
made its appearance. A murmur of facrilege 
might, indeed, be heard among the fanatical 
Ur interefted few : But the religious horror 
in which the Priefthood had enveloped its 
robberies, had long been difpelled, and it was 
referved for Mr. Burke to renew that erv of 
facrilege, which, in the darknefs of the fix- 
teenth century, had refounded in vain. No 
man can be expected to oppofe arguments to 
epithets. When a definition of facrilege is 
given, confident with good logic and plain 
Englifh, it will be time enough to difeufs it. 
Till that definition (with the Greek Calends ) 
comes, I fhould as foon difpute about the 
meaning of facrilege as about that of herely or 
witchcraft. 


VI. The 
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VI. The whole fubjeft is indeed lb evi- 
dent, that little diverfity of opinion could have 
arifen, if the queftion of church property had 
not been confounded with that of the pre- 
fent incumbents. The diftin&ion, though 
neither ftated by Mr. Burke nor M. Calonne, 
•is extremely Ample. The State is the pro- 
prietor of the Church revenues, but its faith, 
it may be faid, is pledged to thofe who ha>ve 
entered into the Church, for the continu- 
ance of thofe incomes, for which they aban- 
doned all other purfuits. The right of the 
State to arrange at its pleafure the revenues 
©f any future Prielts may be confefted, while 
a doubt may be entertained, whether it is- 
Competent to change the fortune of thofe to 
whom it has folemnlv promifed a certain in- 
come for life. But thefe diftinft fubjefts 
have been confounded, that lympathy with 
fuffering individuals might influence opinion 
on a general queftion, that feeling for the de- 
gradation of the hierarchy might fupply the 

place 
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place of argument to eftablifh the property 
of the Church. To confider this fubjeft 
diftindtly it cannot be denied, that the mildeft, 
the moft equitable, and the mod ufual expe- 
dient of poliffied States in periods of emer- 
gency, is the reduction of the falaries of their 
fervants , and the fupprejfon of J'uperf nous places. 
This and no more has been done regarding 

O O 

the Church of France. Civil, naval, and 
military fervants of the State are fubje£t to 
fuch retrenchments in a moment of difficulty. 
They often cannot be effected without a 
wound to individuals* ; neither can the re- 
form of a civil office, nor the reduction of a 
regiment: But all men who enter into the 
public fervice muff do fo with the implied 
condition of lubjefting their emoluments, 
and even their official exiffence, to the exi- 
gencies of the State. The great grievance of 
luch derangements is the ffiock they give to 
family lettlements. This is precluded by the 

* This is preciicly the cafe of “ damnum abf,{w injuiiu." 

G compullory 
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corapulfory celibacy of the Romifh Church j 
and when the debts of the Clergy are incor- 
porated with thofe of the State, and their fub- 
fiftence infured by moderate incomes, though 
fenfibility may, in the leaf! retrenchment, 
find fomewhat to lament, juftice will, in the 
whole of thefe arrangements, difcover little 
to condemn. To the individual members of 
the Church of France, whofe hopes and en- 
joyments have been abridged by this refump- 
tion, no virtuous mind will refufe the tri- 
bute of its fympathy and its regrets. Every 
man of humanity mud: with, that public ex- 
igencies had permitted the French Eegifla- 
ture to fpare the income of prefent incum- 
bents, and more efpecially of thofe whom 
they frill continued in the difcharge of aftive 
fun&ions. But thefe fentiments imply no 
borrow at the downfall of a great Corporation, 
the determined and implacable enemy of free- 
dom ; at the converfion of an immenfe pun- 
lic property to national ufe, nor at the rediic- 

tion 
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tion of a fervile and imperious Priefthood to 
humble utility, as the moral and religious in- 
ftru&ors of mankind. The attainment of 
thefe great objects confole us for the portion 
of evil that was, perhaps, infeparable from 
them, and will be juflly admired by a pofle- 
rity too remote to be moved by thefe minute 
afflictions, or to be afflicted by any thing but 
their general fplendor. The enlightened ob- 
ferver of an age thus diffant will contemplate 
with peculiar affonifhment, the rife, progrefs, 
decay, and downfall * of fpiritual power in 
Chriftian Europe. It will attract his atten- 
tion as an appearance which Hands alone in 
hiftory. Its connection in all ftages of its pro- 
grefs with the civil power will peculiarly oc- 
cupy his mind. He will remark the unpre- 

* Did we not dread the ridicule of political prediction, it 
would not feem difficult toaflign its period. — Church power 
(unlefsfome Revolution, aufpicious toPrieftcraft, ihould re- 
plunge Europe in ignorance) will certainly not furvive the 
nineteenth century. 

G 3 
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fuming humility by which it gradually gained 
the favor and divided the power of the Magi- 
strate ; the haughty and defpotic tone in 
which it afterwards gave law to Sovereigns 
and Subjects ; the zeal with which, in the 
firft deSperate moments of decline, it armed 
the people againft the Magistrate, and aimed 
at re-eftabliShing fpiritual defpotifm on the 
ruins of civil order ; and the afylum which 
it at laft found againft the hoililities of reafon 
in the perogatives of temporal defpotifm, of 
which it had fo long been the implacable foe. 

The firft and laft of thefe periods Will 
prove, that the Priefthood are fervilely de- 1 
voted when they are weak. The fecond 
and third* that they are dangeroufly ambitious 
when Strong. In a Slate of feeblenefs, they 
are dangerous to liberty ; poSTeSTed of power, 
they are dangerous to civil government it- 
fell. But the laft period of their progrefs 
will appear peculiarly conne&ed with the 

Slate 
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Hate of France. There was no protection 
for the opulence and exiltence * of the Euro- 
pean Priefthood in an enlightened period, but 
the Throne. It formed the only bulwark, 
again!! the inroads of reafon ; for the fuper- 
jftition which once formed their power was 
gone. Around the Throne therefore they 
rallied. To the Monarch they transferred the 
devotion which had formerly attached them 
to the Church, and the fiercenefs of prieftlyf 
zeal was fucceeded in their bofoms by the 
more peaceful fentiments of a courtly and 
polifhed fervility. Such is, in a greater or 
lefs degree, the prefent condition of the 
Church in every nation of Europe ; yet France 
has been reproached for the difiolution of luch 
a body. It might as well be maintained, that 
in her conquefts over defpotifm, fhe ought 
to have fpared the ftrongeft fortreffes and 
Otioft faithful troops of her adverlary. Such 


* I always underftand their cor far ate exigence, 
f Odium Thfo/ogicpni 
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in truth, were the corporations of the NobU 
lity and the Church. The National Affem-* 
bly enfured permanence to their eftablifh- 
ments, by difmantlingthc fortreftes, and dif- 
banding the troops of their vanquilhed foe. 

In the few remarks that are here made on 
the Nobility and Clergy of France, we con- 
fine ourfelves ftriftly to their political and 
colic dive character. Mr. Burke, on the con- 
trary, has grounded his eloquent apology 
purely on their individual and moral char after. 
This however is totally irrelevant to thequef- 
tion, for we are not difeufling what place 
they ought to occupy in fociety as individuals, 
but as a body. We are not confidering the 
demerit of citizens whom it is fit to punilh, 
but the fpirit of a body which it is politic to 
diffolve. We are not contending that the 
Nobility and Clergy were in their private ca- 
pacity bad citizens, but that they were mem- 
bers 
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bers of corporations which could not be pre- 
ferved with fecurity to public freedom. 

The Judicial Ariftocracy formed by the 
Parliaments, feems {till lefs fufceptible of 
union with a free Government. Their fpirit 
and claims were equally incompatible with 
liberty. They had imbibed a fpirit congenial 
to the authority under which they had acted, 
and fuitable to the arbitrary genius of the 
laws which they had difpenfed. They re- 
tained thofe ambiguous and indefinite claims 
to a fhare in the legiflation, which the fluc- 
tuations of power in the kingdom had in fome 
degree countenanced. The fpirit of a corpora- 
tion was from the fmallnefs of their numbers 
more concentrated and vigorous in them than 
in the Nobles and Clergy ; and whatever arif- 
tocratic zeal is laid to the charge of the Nobi- 
lity, is imputable with tenfold force tothe<?//- 
nobled Magijlrates , who regarded their recent 
honors with an enthufiafm of vanity, inlpired 

G 4 by 
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by that bigotted veneration for rank which is 
the perpetual character of upftarts. A free 
people could not form its tribunals of men 
who pretended to any controul on the Legifla- 
ture. Courts of Juftice, in which feats were 
legally purchafed, had too long been endured : 
Judges who regarded the right of difpenling 
juftice as a marketable commodity, could nei- 
ther be fit organs of equitable laws, nor fuit- 
able magiftrates for a free State. It is vain 
to urge with Mr. Burke the paft fervices 
of thefe judicial bodies. It is not to be de- 
nied that Montefquieu is correct, when he 
ftates, that under bad Governments one abbfe 
often limits another. The ufurped authority 
of the Parliaments formed, it is true, fome bul- 
wark againft the caprice of the Court. But 
when the abufe is deftroyed, why preferve the 
remedial evil ? Superftition certainly alleviates 
the defpotifm of T urkey ; but if a rational 
Government could he eredted in that empire, 
it might with confidence difclaim the aid of 

the 
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the Koran, and defpife the remonftrances of 
the Mufti. To fuch eftabliihments, let us 
pay the tribute of gratitude for paft benefit; 
but when their utility no longer exifts, let 
them be canonized by death, that their ad- 
mirers may be indulged in all the plenitude of 
poflthumous veneration. 

The three Ariftocracies, Military, Sacer- 
dotal, and Judicial, may be confidered as hav- 
ing formed the French Government. They 
have appeared, fo far as we have confidered 
them,, incorrigible. All attempts to improve 
them would have been little better than (to 
ufe the words of Mr. Burke) “ mean repara- 
tions on mighty ruins.” They were not per- 
verted by the accidental depravity of their 
members. They were not infe&ed by any 
tranfient paflion, which new circumftances 
wpuld extirpate. The fault was in the efifence 
of the inftitutions themfelves, which were 
irreconcileable with a free Government. But 

it 
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it is obje£ted, thefe inftitutions might have 
been gradually reformed *. The ipirit of 
Freedom would have filently entered. The 
progreflive wifdom of an enlightened nation 
would have remedied, in procefs of time, 
their defeats, without convulfion. 

To this argument I confidently anfwer, 
that thefe inflitutions would have defroyed 
Liberty, before Liberty had corrected their 
Spirit. Power vegetates with more vigor 
after thefe gentle prunings. A {lender reform 
amufes and lulls the people ; the popular en- 
thufiafm fubfides, and the moment of effec- 
tual reform is irretrievably loft. No impor- 
tant political improvement was ever obtained 
in a period of tranquility. The corrupt in- 
tereft of the Governors is fo ftrong, and the 
cry of the people fo feeble, that it were vain 
to expedl it. If the effervefcence of the po- 


* Sec Mr. Burke’s Reflexions, p. 248—52. 
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pular mind is fuffered to pafs away without 
effect, it would be abfurd to expert from lan- 
guor what enthufiafm has not obtained. If 
radical reform is not, at fuch a moment, pro- 
cured, all partial changes are evaded and de- 
feated in the tranquility which fucceeds *. 
The gradual reform that arifes from the pre- 
liding principle exhibited in the fpecious 
theory of Mr. Burke, is belied by the expe- 
rience of all ages. Whatever excellence, 
whatever freedom is difcoverable in Govern- 
ments, has been infufed into them by the 
fhock of a revolution, and their fubfequent 
progrefs has been only the accumulation of 
abufe. It is hence that the moft enlightened 
politicians have recognized the neceffity of 

* “ Ignore t’on que c’eft en attaquant, en reverfant tous 
les abus a la fois, qu’on peut cfperer de s’en voir delivre fans 
rctour — que les reformes lentes et partielles ont toujours fini 
par ne rien reformer : enfin que l’abus que l’on conferve 
devient l’appui et bientot le reftaurateur de tous ceux qu’on 
croioit avoir detruits.” — Adrcjfe aux Frattjois par VEvepie 
d'Autun — 11 Fevricr 1790. 
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frequently recalling Governments to their firjl 
principles ; a truth equally fuggefted to the 
penetrating intelleft of Machiavel, by his ex- 
perience of the Florentine democracy, and by 
his refearch into the hiftory of ancient Com- 
monwealths. — Whatever is good ought to be 
purfued at the moment it is attainable. The 
public voice, irrefiftible in a period of convul- 
lion, is contemned with impunity, when 
di£lated by that lethargy into which nations 
are lulled by the tranquil courfe of their ordi- 
nary affairs. The ardor of reform languilhes 
in unfupported tedioufnefs. It perilhes in an 
impotent druggie with adverfaries, who re- 
ceive new ftrength from the progrels of the 
day. No hope of great political improvement 
(let us repeat it) is to be entertained from 
tranquility *, for its natural operation is to 

* The only apparent exception to this principle is the 
cafe where Sovereigns make important conceffions to appeafe 
(Jifcontent, and avert convulfion. This, however, rightly 
underftood, is no exception, for it arifes evidently from the 
fame caufes, adVing at a period lefs advanced in the progrefs 
of popular interpofition, 

ftrengthen 
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{Lengthen all thofe who are interefted in 
perpetuating abufe. The National Affembly 
feizedthe moment of eradicating the corrup- 
tions and abufes which affli&ed their country. 
Their reform was total, that it might be 
commenfurate with the evil, and no part of 
it vo at delayed , becaufe to {pare an abufe at 
filch a period was to confecrate it ; becaufe 
the enthufiafm which carries nations to fuch 
enterprizes is fhort-lived, and the opportu- 
nity of reform, if once negle&ed, might be 
irrevocably fled. 

But let us afcend to more general princi- 
ples, and hazard bolder opinions. Let us 
grant that the ftate of France was not fo 
defperately incorrigible. Let us fuppofe that 
changes far more gentle, innovations far lefs 
extenfive, would have remedied the grofler 
evils of her Government, and placed it almoib 
on a level with free and celebrated Conftitu- 
tions. Thefe conceflions, though too large 

for 
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for truth, will not convid the Affembly. By 
what principle of reafon, or of juftice, were 
they precluded from afpiring to give France a 
Government lefs imperfed, than accident had 
formed in other States ? — Who will be hardy 
enough to affert, that a better Conftitution 
is not attainable than any which has hitherto 
appeared ? Is the limit of human wifdom to 
be eftimated in the fcience of politics alone, 
by the extent of its prefent attainments ? Is 
the moft fublime and difficult of all arts, the 
improvement of the focial order, the allevia- 
tion of the miferies of the civil condition of 
man, to be alone ffationary, amid the rapid 
progrefs of every other art, liberal and vul- 
gar, to perfedion ? Where would be the 
atrocious guilt of a grand experiment, to af- 
certain the portion of freedom and happinefs, 
that can be created by political inffitutions ? 

That guilt (if it be guilt) is imputable to 
the National Affembly of France. They are 

accufed 
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accufed of having rejected the guidance of ex* 
ferience, of having abandoned themfelves to 
the illulion of theory, and of having facri- 
ficed great and attainable good to the magni- 
ficent chimeras of ideal excellence. If this 
accufation be juft, if they have indeed aban- 
doned experience , the balis of human know- 
ledge, as well as the guide of human adtion, 
their condudt deferves no longer any ferious 
argument ; and if (as Mr. Burke more than 
once infinuates) their contempt of it is 
avowed and oftentatious, it was furely un- 
worthy of him to have expended fo much 
genius againft fo prepofterous an infinity. 
But the explanation of terms will diminifh 
our wonder — Experience may, both in the 
arts and in the conduct of human life, be re- 
garded in a double view, either as fnifliing 
models , or principles. An artift who frames 
his machine in exact imitation of his prede- 
cdl »•, o- in the frjl j.-nj '• faid to be guided by 
experience, in this lenfe all improvements 

of 
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of human life, have been deviations from ex- 
perience. The firff: vifionary innovator was 
the favage who built a cabin, or covered 
himfelf with a rug. If this be experience, 
man is degraded to the unimproveable level 
of the inftin&ive animals — But in the fecond 
acceptation, an artiff is faid to be guided by 
experience, when the infpeCtion of a machine 
difcovers to him principles, which teach him 
to improve it, or when the comparifon of 
many both with refpeCt to their excellencies 
and defeCts, enables him to frame another 
more perfect machine, different from any he 
had examined. In this latter fenfe, the Na- 
tional Aflembly have perpetually availed 
themfelves of experience. Hiffory is an im- 
menle collection of experiments on the nature 
and effeCt of the various parts of various Go- 
vernments. Some institutions are experimen- 
tally ascertained to be beneficial ; fome to be 
moft indubitably deffruCtive. A third clafs, 
which produces partial good, obviouflv poffefs 

the 
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the capacity of improvement. What, oh fuch 
a furvey, was the dictate of enlightened ex- 
perience ?- — Not furely to follow the model of 
any of thofe Governments, in which thefe 
inftitutions lay indifcriminately mingled ; but, 
like the mechanic, to compare and generalize ; 
and, guided equally by experience, to imitate 
and reject. The procefs is in both cafes the 
fame. The rights and the nature of man are 
to the Legiflator what the general properties 
of matter are to the Mechanic* the firft guide, 
becaufe they are founded on the wideft expe- 
rience. In the fecond clafs are to be ranked 
obfervations on the excellencies and defeats of 
thofe Governments which have exifted, that 
teach the eonftruftion of a more perfect ma- 
chine. But experience is the basis op 
all. Not the puny and trammelled expe- 
rience of a St at ej man by trade * who trembles 
at any change in the tricks which he has been 
taught, or the routine in which he has been 
accuftomed to move, but an experience liberal 

H and 
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and enlightened, which hears the teftimony 
of ages and nations, and collects from it the 
general principles which regulate the mecha- 
nifm of fociety. 

Legiflators are under no obligation to retain 
a conftitution, becaufe it has been found “ /o- 
ie lerably to anfwer the common purpofes of 
“ Government.” It is abfurd to expefl, but it 
is not abfurd to purfue perfection. It is ab- 
furd to acquiefce in evils, of which the re- 
medy is obvious, becaufe they are lefs grievous 
than thofe which are endured by others. To 
fuppofe the focial order is not capable of im- 
provement from the progrefs of the human 
underftanding, is to betray the inconfiftent 
abfurd ity of an arrogant confidence in our at- 
tainments, and an abjeCt diftrufl of our powers. 
If indeed the fum of evil produced by political 
inftitutions, even in the leafl imperfeCt Go- 
vernments, were fmall, there might be fome 
pretence for this dread of innovation, this hor- 


ror 
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ror at remedy, which has raifed fuch a cla- 
mour over Europe : But, on the contrary, in 
an eftimate of the fources of human mifery, 
after granting that one portion is to be attri- 
buted to difeafe, and another to private vices, 
it might perhaps be found that a third equal 
part arofefrom the opprefiions and corruptions 
of Government, difguifed under various forms* 
All the Governments that now exift in the 
world (except the United States of America) 
have been fortuitoufly formed. They are the 
produce of chance, not the work of art. They 
have been altered, impaired, improved and de- 
ftroyed by accidental circumfiances, beyond 
the fore light or controul of wifdom. Their 
parts thrown up againft prefent emergencies 
formed no fyftematic whole. It was certainly 
not to have been prefumed, that thefe for- 
tuitous Governments fnould have fur palled the 
works of intellect, and precluded all nearer 
approaches to perfe&ion. Their origin with- 
out doubt furnilhesa ftrong preemption of an 

H z oppoiite 
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oppofite nature. It might teach us to expeCt 
in them many difcordant principles, many 
jarring forms, much unmixed evil, and much 
imperfeCt good* many inftitutions which had 
long furvived their motive, and many of 
which reafon had never been the author, nor 
utility the objeCt. Experience, even in the 
bejl of tbefe Governments , accords with fuch 
expectations. 

A Government of art , th£ work of legifia- 
tive intellect, reared on the immutable bafis 
of natural right and general happinefs, which 
thould combine the excellencies, and exclude 
the defeCts of the various conftitutions which 
chance had fcattered over the world, inftead 
of being precluded by the perfection of any 
of thole forms, was loudly demanded by the 
injuftice and abfurdity of them alb It was 
time that men lhould learn to tolerate nothing 
ancient that reafon does not refpeCt, and to 

i 

Ihrink from no novelty to which reafon may 
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conduct It was time that the human powers, 
fo long occupied by fubordinate objects, and 
inferior arts, fhould mark the commencement 
of a new aera in hiftary, by giving birth to the 
art of improving government, and increafing 
the civil happinefs of man. It was time, as 
it has been wifely and eloquently faid, that 
Legiflators, inftead of that narrow and daf- 
t.irdly coajl'ing which never ventures to lole 
fight of ufage and precedent, fhould, guided 
by the polarity of reafon, hazard a bolder na- 
vigation, and difcover, in unexplored regions, 
the treafure of public felicity, 

The talk of the French Legiflators was, 
however, lefs hazardous. The philofophers of 
Europe had for a century difcufl'ed all objects 
of public neconomy. The conviction of a 
great majority of enlightened men had, after 
many controverlics, become on mod quftions 
of general politics, uniform. A degree of 
certainty, perhaps nearly equal to that which 

11 Inch 
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fiich topics will admit, had been attained. 
The National Aflembly were therefore not 
called on to make difcoveries. It was fuffi- 
cient if they were not uninfluenced by the opi- 
nions, nor exempt from the lpirit of their 
age. They were fortunate enough to live in 
a period when it ' was only neceflary to affix 
the ftamp of laws to what had been prepared 
by the refearch of philofophy. They will 
here, however, be attacked by a futile com- 
mon-place. The moft fpccious theory , it will 
be laid, is often impracticable, and any at- 
tempt to transfer fpeculative doctrines into 
the practice of States is chimerical and frantic. 
If by theory be underflood vague conjecture, 
the objection is not worth difeuffion ; but if 
by theory be meant inference from the moral 
nature and political flate of man, then I af- 
flrt, that whatever fiich theory pronounces 
to be true, mufl be practicable, and that 
whatever on the fubject is impracticable, mufl 
be falfe. To refume the illuflration from the 

mechanical 
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mechanical arts — Geometry, it may be juftly 
laid, bears nearly the fame relation to mecha- 
nics that abftradt reafoning does to politics *. 
The moral forces which are employed in poli- 
tics are the paffions and interefts of men, of 
which it is the province of metaphyfics to 
teach the nature and calculate the ftrength, 
as mathematics do thofe of the mechanical 
powers. Now fuppofe it had been mathema- 
tically proved, that by a certain alteration in 
the ftru&ure of a machine, its effect would be 
increafed fourfold , would an inftrudted me- 
chanic hefitate about the change ? Would he 
be deterred, becaufe he was the frf to difco- 
ver it ? Would he thus facrifice his own ad- 
vantage to the blindnefs of his predeceffors, 
and the obftinacy of his cotemporaries ? — Let 

* I confefs my obligation for this parallel to a learned 
friend, who though fo juftly admired in the republic of let- 
ters for his excellent writings, is ftill more fo by his friends 
for the rich, original, and mafculine turn of thought that 
animates his converfation. But the Continuator of “ the 
“ Hiftory of Phillip III.” little needs my praife. 
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us fuppofe a whole nation, of which the ar- 
tizans thus rejected theoretical improvement. 
Mechanics might there, as a fcience , be mod 
profoundly under flood, while as an art , it 
exhibited nothing but.rudenefs and barbarifm. 
The principles of Newton and Archimedes 
might be taught in the fchools, while the ar- 
chitecture of the people might not have 
reached beyond the cabins of New Holland, 
or the fhip-building of the Efquimaux. In a 
ftate of political fcience fomewhat fimilar has 
Europe continued for a great part of the 
eighteenth century *. 

* Mechanics, becaufe no paflion or intercft is concerned 
in the perpetuity of abufc, always yield to fcientific im- 
provement. Politics, for the contrary reafon, always refill: 
it. It was the remark of Hobbes, that if any intercft or 
paffion were concerned in difputing the theorems of geome- 
try, different opinions would be maintained regarding them. 
It has actually happened (as if to juflify the remark of that 
great man) that under the admiruHration of Turgot a 
financial reform , grounded on a mathematical dcmonfiration 
was derided as vi/ionary nonfenfe ! So much for the fage pre- 
ference of pradice to theory. 
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All the great queftions of general politics had, 
as we have remarked, been nearly decided, 
and almoft all the decifions had been hoftile to 
eftablilhed inftitutions yet thefe initiations, 

M\ flourilhed in all their vigour. The lame 
man who cultivated liberal fcience in his ca- 
binet was compelled to adminifter a barba- 
rous jurisprudence on the bench. The fame 
Montesquieu, who at Paris reafoned as a 
philofoplier of the eighteenth, was compelled 
to decide at Bourdeaux as a magi ft rate of the 
fourteenth century. The apoftles of toleration 
and theminifters of the Inquihtion were cotem- 
poraries. The torture continued to be practif- 
ed in the age of Beccaria. The Baftile de- 
voured its victims in the country ot 1 urgot. 
The criminal code, even of nations mwAich 
it was the mildeft, was opprellivc and lavage. 
The laws refpe&ing religious opinion, even 
where there was a pretended. toleration, out- 
raged the moft evident deductions of reafon. 
The true principles of commercial policy, 

though 
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though they had been reduced to demon- 
firation, influenced the councils of no 
State. Such was the fantaffic fpedtacle pre- 
fented by the European nation^, who, philo- 
sophers in theory, and barbarous in pradtice, 
exhibited to the obferving eye two oppofite 
and inconflirent afpedts of manners and opi- 
nions. But Inch a State carried in itfelf the 
feedb of it? own deflrudrion. Men will not 
Ion ; d ■•ell in hovels, with the model of a pa- 
lace before their eyes. 

A State approaching to it in fome meafure 
ex' fled indeed in the ancient world. But the 
ar < f ’Minting had not then provided a chan- 
nel by which the opinions of the learned pafs 
infallibly into the popular mind. A bulwark 
then exifletl between the body of mankind 
and the refledting few. They were didtindl 
nations, inhabiting the fame country, and the 
opinions of the one (I fncak comparatively with 
modem times) had iittle influence on the 

other. 
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other. But that bulwark is now levelled with 
the ground. — The convictions of philofophy 
infinuate themfelves by a flow, but certain 
progrefs, into popular fentiment. It is vain 
for the arrogance of learning to condemn the 
people to ignorance by reprobating fuperficial 
knowledge — The people cannot be profound, 
but the truths which regulate the moral and 
political relations of man, are at no great 
diftance from the furface. The great works 
in which difcoveries are contained cannot be 
read by the people ; but their fubftance pafles 
through a variety of minute and circuitous 
channels to the fhop and the hamlet. The 
converfion of thefe works of unproductive 
fplendor into latent ufe and unobferved ac- 
tivity, refembles the procefs of nature in the 
external world. The expanfe of a noble lake, 
the courfe of a majeftic river, impofes on the 
imagination by every impreffion of dignity and 
fublimity. But it is the moiflure that infenfi- 
bly arifes from, them, which, gradually ming- 
ling 
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ling with the foil, nourifhes all the luxuriancy 
of vegetation, fru&ifies and adorns the furface 
of the earth. 

It may then be remarked, that though libe- 
ral opinions fo long exifted with abufive eftab- 
liflhments, it was not natural that this Hate of 
things fhould be permanent. The philofophers 
of antiquity did not, like Archimedes, want 
a fpot on which to fix their engines, but they 
wanted an engine to move the moral world. 
The prefs is that engine, which has fubje<5tcd 
the powerful to the wife, by governing the 
opinion of mankind. The difcuflion of great 
truths has prepared a body of laws for the 
National AfTembly. The diffufionof political 
knowledge has almojl prepared a people to re- 
ceive them, and good men are at length per- 
mitted to indulge the hope , that the miferies 
of the human race are about to be alleviated ; 
that hope may be illufive, for the grounds of 
its enemies are ftrong, the folly and villainy 

of 
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of men. Yet they who entertain it will feel 
no fhame in defeat, and no envy of the trium- 
phant prediction of their advcrfaries. Meber - 
cule malim cum Plaione err are. Whatever be 
the ultimate fate of the French Revolutionifts, 
the friends of freedom muft ever confider 
them as the authors of the greateft attempt 
that has hitherto been made in the caufe of 
man. They never can ceafe to rejoice, that 
in the long catalogue of calamities and crimes 
which blacken human annals, the year 1 789 
prefents one fpot on which the eye of huma- 
nity may with complacence dwell. 
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SECTION II. 


Of the Compoftion and Character of the 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLT. 

E VENTS are rarely feparated by the 
Hiftorian from the character of thofe 
who are confpicuous in concluding them. 
From it alone they often receive the tinge 

which determines their moral colour. 

What is admired as noble pride in Sully, 
would be execrated as intolerable arrogance 
in Richlieu. But the degree of this influ- 
ence varies with the importance of the events. 
— In the ordinary affairs of State it is great, 
becaufe in fad they are only of importance to 
pofterity, as they illuftrate the charaders of 
thofe who have aded diftinguiflied parts on the 

theatre 
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theatre of the world. But in events, which 
themfelves are of immenfe magnitude, the 
chara&er of thofe who conduit them becomes 
of far lefs relative importance. No ignominy 
is at the prefent day reflected on the Revolu- 
lution of 1688 from the ingratitude of 
Churchill, or the treachery of Sunderland. 
The purity of Somers, and the profligacy of 
Spencer are equally loft in the fplendor of that 
great t ran faction, in the fenfe of its benefits, 
and the admiration of its juftice. No moral 
impreflion remains on our mind, but that 
whatever voice fpeaks truth, whatever hand 
eftablifhes freedom, delivers the oracles and 
difpenfes the gifts of God. 

If this be true of the depofition of James 
II. it is far more fo of the French Revolu- 
tion. Among many circumftances which dif- 
tinguifhed that event, as unexampled in hif- 
tory, it was none of the leaft extraordinary', 
that it might truly be laid to have been a 

Revolution 
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Revolution without Leaders. If wag the 
effect of general caufes operating on the 
people. It was the revolt of a nation enlight* 
ened from a common fource. Hence it has 
derived its peculiar charadler, and hencfe the 
merits of the moft confpicuous individuals 
have had little influence on its progrefs. — - 
The character of the National AlTembly is of 
fecondary importance indeed. But as Mr. 
Burke has expended fo much inve&ive againft 
that body, a few ftridtures on his account of 
it will not be improper. 

The reprefentation of the third eftate wate, 
as he juftly Bates, compofed of Lawyers, Phy* 
ficians, Merchants, Men of Letters, Tradef- 
men and Farmers. The choice was indeed 
limited by neceflity, for except men of thefe 
ranks and profeffions, the people had no objedts 
of eledlion, the Army and the Church being 
engroffed by the Nobility.— — “ No veftige- 
of the landed intereft of the country appeared 
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<l in this reprefentation.” — For an obvious 
reafon — Becaufe the Nobility of France, like 
the Gentry of England, formed almoft exclu- 
fively the landed intereft of the kingdom. — 
Thefe profeffions then could only furnifh Re- 
prefentatives for the Tiers Etat . — They form 
the majority of th2t middle rank among whom 
almoft all the fenfe and virtue of Jfociety re- 
lide. Their pretended incapacity for political 
affairs is an arrogant fiction of Statefmen 
which the hiftory of Revolutions has ever be* 
lied. Thefe emergencies have never failed to 
create politicians. The fubtle counfellors of 
Philip II. were baffled by the Burgomafters of 
Amfterdam and Leyden. The oppreffion of 
England fummoned into exiftence a race of 
Statefmen in her Colonies* The lawyers of 
Bofton, and the planters of Virginia, were 
transformed into minifters and negociators, 
who proved themfelves inferior neither in 
wifdom as legiflators, nor in dexterity as po- 
liticians. Thefe fafts evince that the powers 

l of 
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of mankind have been unjuffly depreciated* 
the difficulty of Political affairs artfully mag- 
nified, and that there exifts a quantity of ta- 
lent latent among men, which ever rifes to 
the level of the great occafions that call it 
forth. 

But the predominance of the profeffion of 
the law, that profeffion which teaches men 
“ to augur mif- government at a diftance, and 
“ fnuff the approach of tyranny in every 
tainted breeze,”* was the fatal fource from 
which, if we may believe Mr. Burke, have 
arifen the calamities of France. The majo- 
rity of the Third Eftate was indeed compofed 
of lawyers. Their talents of public fpeaking, 
and their profeffional habits of examining quef- 
tions analogous to thofe of politics, rendered 
them the moft probable objects of popular 
choice, efpecially in a defpotic country, where 
political fpeculation was no natural amufement 

* Mr. Burke's Speech on American Affairs, 1775. 

for 
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For the leifure of opulence. But it does not 
appear that the majority of them confifted of 
the unlearned, . mechanical members of the 

profeffion *. -From the liff of the States Ge- 

i 

neral, it fhould feem that the majority were 
provincial advocates , a name of very different 
import from country attorney s, and whofe im- 
portance is not to be eftimated by purely Eng- 
lijlo ideas. 

All forenfic talent and eminence is here con* 
centered in the capital. But in France, the 
inffitution of circuits did not exifh The pro- 
vinces 'were imperfectly united, their laws va- 
rious, their judicatures diftinCt, and almoft in- 
dependent. Twelve or thirteen Parliaments 
formed as many circles of advocates, who 
nearly emulated in learning and eloquence the 
Parifian Ban This difperfion of talent was in 

* See an accurate lift of them in the Supplement to the 
'Journal dc Paris, 31ft of May, 1789. 
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fome refpedt alfo the necelfary efte£t of thd 
immenfity of the kingdom. No liberal man 
will in England beftow on the Irifh and Scot- 
tifli bar the epithet provincial with a view of 
degradation. The Parliaments of many Pro- 
vinces in France, prefented as wide a field for 
talent as the Supreme Courts of Ireland and 
Scotland. The Parliament of Rennes, for 
example, difpenfcd juffice to a Province which 
contained two million three hundred thou land 
inhabitants * ; a population equal to that of 
fome refpeftable kingdoms of Europe. The 
Cities of Bourdeaux, Lyons, and Marfeiiles, 
furpafs m wealth and population Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Peterfburg, and Berlin. Such 
were the theatres on which the Provincial 
Advocates of France purl'ued profeflional fame. 
A general Convention of the Britifh empire 
would yield perhaps as diffinguifhed a place to 


4 See a Report on the Population of France to the Na- 
tional Affunhly, by M. Prion dc la Tour, Engineer and 
Geographer to the King, 1790. 
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CvRRAN and Erskine, and the other emi- 
nent and accomplilhed barrifters of Dublin and 
Edinburgh, as to thofe of the capital. And 
on the fame principles have the Thourets and 
Chapeliers of Rouen , and Rennes , acquired as 
great an afcendant in the National A {Terribly as 
the Targets and Camus's of the Parifian bar. 

The proof that this “ faculty" influence, as 
Mr. Burke chufes to phrafe it, was not injiri- 
oufly predominant, is to be found in the de- 
crees of the AfTembly refpedting the judicial 
Order. It mud: on his fyftem have been their 
object to have eflabliflied what he calls “ a 
“ litigious Conftitution.” The contrary has 
£b notorioufly been the cafe, all their decrees 
have fo obvioufly tended to leffen the impor- 
tance of lawyers, by facilitating arbitrations, 
by the adoption of juries, by dimintfhing the 
expence and tedioufnels of fuits, by the de- 
ftru&ion of an intricate and barbarous juril- 
prudence, and by the fimplicity introduced 

I 3 into 
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into all judicial proceedings, that their lyflem 
has been accufed of a direct tendency to extin- 
guifh the profeffion of the law. A fyftem 
which may be condemned as leading to viii- 
onary excefs, but which cannot be pretended 
to bear very ftrong marks of the fuppofed 
afcendant of “ chicane .” 

To the lawyers, befides the parochial cler- 
gy, whom Mr. Burke contemptuoufly ftiles 
“ Country Curates * ,” were added, thofe No- 
blemen whom he fo feverely fligmatizes as 
deferterS from their Order. Yet the deputation 
of the Nobility who firffc joined the Commons, 
and to whom therefore that title heft belongs, 
was not compofed of men whom defperate for- 
tunes and profligate ambition prepare for civil 
confufon. In that number were found the 
heads of the moft ancient and opulent families 
in France, the Rochefoucaults, the Richlieus, 

* It is hardly neceffary to remark that Cure means Rett or. 

the 
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■the Montraorencies, the Noailles. Among 
them was M. Lally, who has received fuch 
liberal praife from Mr. Burke, and it will be 
difficult to difcover in one individual of that 
body any intereft adverfe to the prefervation 
of order, the fecurity of rank and wealth, 

Having thus followed Mr. Burke in a very 
(hort Iketch of the clafles of men who com- 
pofe the Affembly,. let us proceed to confider 
his reprefentation of the fpirit and general 
rules which have guided it, and which accord- 
ing to him have prefided in all the events of 
the Revolution. ii A cabal of Philofophic 
“ Atheifts had confpiredthe abolition of Chril- 
“ tianity. A monied intereft, who had grown 
“ into opulence from the calamities of France, 
“ contemned by the Nobility for their origin, 
tc and obnoxious to the people by their exac- 
“ tions, fought the alliance of thele philofo- 
“ pliers, by whofe influence on public opinion 
“ they were to avenge themfelves on the No- 

I 4 bilitv, 
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“ bility, and conciliate the people. TheAthe- 
“ ills were to be gratified with the extirpation 
“ of religion, and the Stock-jobbers with t-he 
“ Spoils of the Nobles and the Church. The 
“ prominent features of the Revolution bear 
“ evidence of this league of impiety and ra- 
“ pine. The degraded eftablifhment of the 
“ Church is preparatory to the abolition of 
“ Chriftianity, and all the financial operations 
<{ are defigned to fill the coffers of the monied 
“ capitahjls of Paris.” Such is the theory of 
Mr. Burke refpeding the fpirit and character 
of the French Revolution. To feparate the 
portion of truth that gives plaufibility to his 
fiaterr.ent from the falfehood that invefls it 
with all its horrors, will however neither be 
a tedious ncr a difficult talk < 

The commercial, or monied intereft, has 
in all nations of Europe (taken as a body) 
been lefs prejudiced, more liberal, and more 
intelligent, than the landed gentry. Their 
views are enlarged by a wider intercourfe with 
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mankind, and hence the important influence 
of commerce in liberalizing the modern world. 
We cannot wonder then that this enlightened 
clafs of men ever prove the moft ardent in the 
caufe of freedom, the moft zealous for politi- 
cal reform. It is not wonderful that philofo- 
phy (hould find in them more docile pupils; 
and liberty more aftive friends, than in a 
haughty and prejudiced ariftocracy. The Re- 
volution in 1688 produced the fame divifion 
in England. The monied interefl long form- 
ed the ftrength of IVhiggifm , while a majo- 
rity of the landed gentlemen long continued 
zealous 'Tories. It is not unworthy of remark, 
that the pamphleteers of Toryilm accufed the 
Whigs of the fame hoftility to religion of 
which Mr. Burke now fuppofes the exi fence 
in France. They predicted the dell rudtion of 
the Church, and even the downfall of Chrif- 
tianity itfelf from the influx of Heretics, In- 
fidels, and Atheifs, which the new Govern- 
jnent of England protected. Their pamphlets 

have 
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have perifhed with the topic which gave them 
birth, but the talents and fame of Swift have 
preferved his, which furnilh abundant proof 
of this coincidence in clamour between the 
enemies of the Englifb, and the detractors of 
the French Revolution. 

That the philofophers, the other party 
in this unwonted alliance between affluence 
and literature, in this new union of authors 
and bankers, did prepare the Revolution by 
their writings, it is the glory of its admirers 
to avow.* 


Mr. Buiko’s remarkon the Englifh Free-thinkers is 
unworthy of him. It more rcfcmbles the rant by which 
Pricfts inflame the languid bigotry of their fanatical adher- 
ents, than the calm, ingenuous and manly criticifm of a 
ph'dof 'phrr and a fcholar. Had he made extenfive enqui- 
ries among his learned friends, he mud have found many 
who r< ad and admired Collins’s incomparable tra£l on 
Liberty and Neccffitv. Had he looked abroad into the 
world, lie would have found many who flill read the phi- 

lofophical 
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What the fpeculativs opinions of thele 
philofophers were on remote and myflerious 
queftions, is here of no importance. It is not 
as Atheifts, or Theifts, but as political rea- 
foners, that they are to be confidemi in a po- 
litical Revolution. All their writer:, on the 

cj 7 

jfubjedts of metaphyfics and theology, arc fo- 
reign to the queftion. If RoulTeau has had 
any influence in promoting the Revolution, 
it is not by his Letters from the Mountain, but 
by his Social Contract. If Voltaire contributed 
to fpread liberality in France, it was not by 
his Pbilofophical Dictionary, but by his De- 
fences of Toleration. The obloquy of their 
Atheifm (if it exifted) is perfonal — it does not 
belong to the Revolution, for that event could 

fophical works of Bolingbroke, not as philofophy, but as 
eloquent and fplendid declamation. What he means by 
“ their fucceflors” 1 will not conjecture. I will not fup- 
pofe that, with Dr. Hurd, he regards David Hume as 
“ a puny dialectician from the north ! 1” — yet it is hard to 
Underhand him in any other fenfe. 
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neither have been promoted nor retarded by 
abftraft difcuffions of theology. The fuppofi- 
tion of their confpiracy for the abolition of 
Chriftianity, is one of the moft extravagant 
chimeras that ever entered the human imagi- 
nation. Let us grant their infidelity in the 
fulleft extent. Their philofophy muft have 
taught them that the paflions, whether ra- 
tional or irrational, from which religion 
arifes, could be eradicated by no human power 
from the heart of man.— Their incredulity 
muff have made them indifferent what parti- 
cular mode of religion might prevail. Thefe 
philofophers were not the Apofiles of any 
new Revelation that was to fupplant the faith 
of Chrift. They knew that the heart can on 
this fubjedt bear no void, and they had no in- 
tern ft in fubftituting the Vedam, or the Koran 
for the Gofpel. They could have no reafon- 
able motives to promote any revolution in the 
popular faith. Their purpofe was accomplifh- 
ed when the Priefthood was difarmed. What- 


ever 
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CVer might be the freedom of their private 
fpeculations, it was not againft religion, but 
againft the Church, that their political hofti- 
lity was directed. 

But, fays Mr. Burke, the degraded pen- 
ftonary eftablilhment, and the eledtive confti- 
tution of the new Clergy of France is fuffici- 
ent evidence of the defign. The Clergy are 
to be made contemptible, that the popular re- 
verence for religion may be deftroyed, and the 
way thus paved for its abolition. It is amuf- 
ing to examine the different afpedts which 
the fame objedt prelents to various minds. — 
Mr. Hume vindicates the policy of an opu- 
lent eftablilhment, as a bribe which purchafes 
the ufcful inadlivity of the Priefthood. They 
have no longer, he fuppofes, any temptation 
to court a dangerous dominion over the minds 
of the people, becaufe they are independent of 
it. Had that philofopher been now alive, he 
muft on the fame principle have remarked, that 
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an ele&ive Clergy and a fcantily endowed 
Church, had a far greater tendency to produce 
fanaticifm than irreligion. If the priefts de- 
pend on the people, they can only maintain 
their influence by cultivating thofe paffions 
in the popular mind, which gave .them an af- 
cendant over it. Their only influence is 
through the religious paffions. To inflame 
thefe paflions is their obvious ambition. Priefts 
would be in a nation of fceptics contemptible* 
in a nation of fanatics omnipotent. It has 
not therefore been more uniformly the habit 
of a Clergy that depends on a court, to prac- 
tife fervility, than it would evidently be the 
intereft of a Clergy that depends on the peo- 
ple to cultivate religious enthufiafm. Scanty 
endowments too would flill more difpole 
them to feek a confolation for the abfence of 
worldly enjoyments, in the exercife of a flat- 
tering authority over the minds of men. 

Such would have been the view of a philofo- 
pher who was indifferent to Chriftianity, on the 
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hew Conftitution of the Gallican Church, 
He never would dream of rendering religion 
unpopular by devoting her minifters to aCti- 
vity, contemptible by compelling them to pu- 
rity, or unamiable by diverting her of invi- 
dious fplendor. He would have fecn in thefe 
changes the feeds of enthulialm and not of 
laxity. But he would be eonfoled by the re- 
flection, that the diflolution of the Church 
as a corporation had broken the ftrength of 
the priefthood, that religious liberty without 
limit would difarm the animofity of feCts, and 
the diffufion of knowledge reftrain the extra- 
vagances of fanaticifm. 

I am here only confldering the ertablifh- 
ment of the Gallican Church as an evidence 
of the fuppofed plan for abolishing Chriftia- 
nity. I am not difeufling its intriniic me- 
rits. -I therefore perfonate a Philofophic 

Infidel, and it appears that he mufl have dif- 
cerned the tendency of this plan to be direCtly 

the 
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the reverfe of that conceived by Mr. Burke* 
* There is a fad, which though little known, 
amounts almoft to a proof of the folidity of 
thefe fpeculations. It is in truth rather a fa- 
natical than an irreligious fpirit which didates 
the organization of the Church of France. A 
JanfeniJiical party was formed in the Parlia- 

* The theory of Mr. Burke on the fubjed of Religious 
Eftablifhments, I am utterly at a lofs to comprehend. He 
■will not adopt the impious reafoning of Mr. Hume, nor 
does he fuppofe with Warburton any “ alliance between 
“ Church and State,” for he feems to conceive them to be 
originally the fame. When he or his admirers tranflate his 
flatements (Rebellions, p. 145—6) into a ferics of propo- 
rtions exprefled in precife and unadorned Englilh, they may 
become the proper objects of argument and difeuffion. In 
their prefent ftate they irrefiftibly remind one of the obfer- 
vations of Lord Bacon. “ Pugnax enim philofophiae genus 
** & fophifticum illaqueat intelledum at illud alterum 

PhantaJUcum et tumidum et quafi poeticum magis blanditut 
“ intelle&ui. Ineft enim homini qusedam intelledus am- 
“ bitio non minor quam voluntatis piaefertim in ingeniis aids 
“ et elevatis Nov. Org. § LXV. 
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frients of that kingdom by their long hoftili- 
ties with the Jefuits and the See of Rome. 
Members of this party have in the National 
Affembly, by the fupport of the inferior 
Clergy, acquired the alcendant in ecclefiafti- 
cal affairs. Of this number is hi. Camus. 
The new conftitution of the Church accords 
exaftly with their dogmas *. Tile Clergy 
are, according to their principles, to notify to 
the Bifliop of Rome their union in dodtrine, 
but to recognize no fubordination in difei- 
pline. The fpirit of a dormant feel thus re- 
vived in a new fhape at fo critical a period, 
the unintelligible fubtlcties of the iff of 
Tp res thus influencing the inftitutions of the 
eighteenth century, might prefent an ample 
field of reflexion to an enlightened obferver 
of human affairs. But it is lufficient tor our 


* See thefp.ech of AT. Syncs on Religious Liberty, where 
he reproaches the Ecclcliafticul Committee with almiing the 
Revolution foi the revival of Pott Royal , the famous Juti- 
Jenjl'ical Seminary. See alfo M. Condorcet sur Plnjlruc- 
tion Publiquc. 
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purpofe to obferve the fad, and to remark 
the error of attributing to the hoftile defigns 
of atheifm what in fo great a degree has 
arilen from the ardour of religious zeal. 

The eftablifhment of the Church has not 
furnifhed any evidence of that to which Mr. 
Burke has attributed fo much of the fyftem 
of the National Affembly. Let us examine 
whether a fhort review of their financial ope- 
rations will fupply the defed. 

* To the gloomy ftatement of French 
finance offered by M. Calonne, let us oppofe 

* It may be remarked, that on the fubjccl of finance I 
have declined all details. They were not neceflary to my 
purpofe, which was to confider the Affembly’s arrangements 
of revenue, more with a view to their supposed politi- 
cal profligacy, than to their financial talents. I confine 
myfclf, therefore, to general remarks, and this I do with the 
greater pleafure, becaufe I know the ability with which the 
(ubjetfl will be treated by a gentleman, whom general faga- 
city and accurate knowledge of French finance, peculiarly 
qualify for expofmg to the public the errors of Mr. Burke. 
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the report of M. de la Rochefoucault, from 
the Committee of Finance on the 9th Dec* 
1 790, which from premifes that appear indif- 
putable, infers a conliderable furplus revenue 
in the prefent year. The purity of that dif- 
tinguilhed perfon has hitherto been arraigned 
by no party. That underhanding muft be of 
a lingular conftruftion which could hefitate 
between the Due de la Rochefoucault and M. 
Calonne. But without ufing; this argument um 
ad verecundiamy we are to remark, that there 
are radical faults, which vitiate the whole 
calculations of that minifrer, and the conic- 
quent reafonings of Mr. Burke. They are 
taken from a year of confulion, of languifhing 
and difturbed induftry, and abfurdlv applied 
to the future revenue of peaceful and flou- 
rifhing periods. They are taken trom a year 
in which much of the old revenue of the 
State had been dehroyed, and during which 
the Aflembly had icarccly commenced its 
fcheme of taxation. It is an error to allert 

K 2 that 
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that the Affembly had deftroyed the former 
opprefiive taxes, which formed fo important 
a fource of revenue* Thcfc taxes perilhed in 
the expiring ftruggle of the ancient Govern- 
ment. No authority remaining in France 
could have maintained them. Calculations 
cannot fail of being mod grofsly illufive, 
which are formed from a period when fo 
many taxes had failed before they could be re- 
placed by new import, and when productive 
induftry itlelf, the fource of all revenue, was 
rtruck with a momentary palfy Mr. Burke 
difcurtes the financial merit of the Allembly 
before it had begun its fyftcm of taxation. It 
is premature to examine their general ficheme 

* Mr. Burke exult: in the deficiency confeffcd by M. 
Yernct of 8 millions llci ling, in Auguft, 1790. He follows 
it with an invective againfl the National Affembly, which 
one iimple reflexion would have reprefled. The fupprclfion 
of the uibcilc alone accounted for ahnoft a half of that defi- 
ciency! Its produce was ell i mated at 60 millions of h vies, 
or about two millions and a lull’ Itcrling. 
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cff revenue, or to eftablifh general maxims on 
the furvey of a period which may be confi- 
dered as an interregnum of finance. 

The only financial operation which may be 
regarded as complete is their emiflion of af~ 
Jignats — the eftablifliment of a paper money, 
the representative of the national property, 
which, while it facilitated the fale of that 
property, fhould fupply the abfence of fpecie 
in ordinary circulation. On this, as well as 
raofl other topics, the predictions of their 
enemies have been completely fallificd. They 
predicted, that no purdiafcrs would be found 
hardy enough to truft their property on the 
tenure of a new and infecure eftablifhment. 
But the national property has in all parts of 
France been bought with the greateft avidity. 
They predicted that the eftimate of its value 
would prove exaggerated ; but it has fold 
uniformly for double and treble that eltimate. 
They have predicted that the depreciation of 

K 3 the 
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the ajfignats would in effed heighten the 
price of the neceflaries of life, and fall with 
the mod cruel feverity on the mod indigent 
clafs of mankind : The event has however 
been, that the ajfignats , fupported in their 
credit by the rapid fale of the property which 
they reprefented, have kept almod at par , 
that the price of the neceflaries of life has 
lowered, and the bufferings of the indigent 
been confiderably alleviated. Many millions 
of ajfignats , already committed to the flames, 
form the mod unanfwerable reply to the ob- 
jedions urged againd them *. 

Many purchafers, not availing themfelves 
of that indulgence for gradual payment, 
which in lb immenfe a fale was unavoidable, 
have paid the whole price in advance. This 
has been peculiarly the cafe in the Northern 
Provinces, where opulent farmers have been 

* At this moment nearly onc-thiut. 
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the chief purchafers ; a happy circumflance, 
if it only tended to multiply that moft ufeful 
and refpe&able clafs of men, who are pro- 
prietors and cultivators of the ground. 

The evils of this emiffion in the circum- 
fiances of France were tranfient ; the bene- 
ficial effects permanent. Two great objects 
were to be obtained by it, one of policy, and 
another of finance. The firft was to attach 
a great body of Proprietors to the Revolution, 
on the {lability of which depended the fecu- 
rity of their fortunes. This is what Mr. 
Burke terms, making them accomplices in 
confifcation, though it was precifely the po- 
licy adopted by the Englifh Revolution ids, 
when they favoured the growth of a national 
debt, to intereft a body of creditors in the 
permanence of their new eflablifhment. To 
render the attainment of the other great ob- 
ject, the liquidation of the public debt, im- 
probable, M. Calonne has been reduced f o 
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grofs a mifreprefentation,as to (late the pro* 
bable value of the national property at only 
two milliards , (about 83 millions fterling) 
though the bed: calculations have rated it at 

o 

more than double that fum. There is every 
probability that this imraenfe national edate 
will fpeedily dilburden France of the greateft 
part of hu* national debt, remove the load of 
impoft under which her induftry has groaned, 
and open to her that career of profperity for 
which (he was fo evidently dediped by the 
bounty of Nature. With thefe great benefits, 
with the acquittal of the public debt, and the 
(lability of freedom, this operation has, it 
muff be confefled, produced fome evils. It 
cannot be denied to have promoted, in fome 
degree, a fpirit of gambling, and it may give 
an undue afeendant in the municipal bodies to 
the agents of the paper circulation. But thefe 
evils are fugitive. The moment that witnefles 
the extinction of a fs /gnats , by the complete 
lale of the national lands, mud; terminate 

them 5 
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them ; and that period, our pafl experience 
renders probable, is not very remote. There 
was one general view, which to perfons con- 
verfant in political economy, would, from the 
commencement of the operation have appear- 
ed decifive. Either the ajj] gnats were to re- 
tain their value, or they were not. If they 
retained their value, none of the apprehended 
evils could arife from them. If they were dis- 
credited, every fall in their value was a new 
motive to their holders to exchange them for 
national lands. No man would retain depre- 
ciated paper who could acquire folid property. 
If a great portion of them were thus employed 
the value of thofe left in circulation mull 
immediately rife, both becaule their number 
was diminilhed, and their iccurity become 
more obvious. The fall of their value mull 
have haftened the iale of the lands, and the 
fale of the lands mull have remedied the fall 
of their value. The failure, as a medium of 

circulation 
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circulation, muft have improved them as an 
inftrument of fale ; and their fuccefs as an in- 
ftrument of fale muft in return have reftor- 
ed their utility as a medium of circulation. 
This action and re-a£tion was inevitable, 
though the flight depreciation of the affignats 
had not made its effects very confpicuous in 
France. 

So determined is the oppofition of Mr. 
Burke to thoic mcafures of the Aflembly 
which regard the finances of the Church, that 
even monaftic inftitutions have in him found 
an advocate. Let us difcufs the arguments 
which he urges for the prelervation of thefe 
monuments of human madtiefs. In fupport 
of an opinion fo lingular, he produces one 
moral and one commercial reafon*. “ Inmo- 
“ naftic inftitutions,” in his opinion, “ was 
“ found a great power for the mechanifm 
“ of politic benevolence.” — “ To deftroy any 

% Iluikc, p. 232—41. 
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ti power growing wild from the rank produc- 
“ tive force of the human mind, is almoft 
“ tantamount, in the moral world, to the 
“ deftru&ion of the apparently active proper- 
ties of bodies in the material.” In one 
word, the fpirit and the inftitutions of mona- 
chifm were an inftrument in the hand of the 
Legiflator, which he ought to have converted 
to fome public life. I confefs myfelf fo far 
to fhare the blindnefs of the National Af- 
fembly, that I cannot form the mod remote 
conje&ure concerning the various ufes which 
“ have fus-gefted themfelves to a contriving; 

OO O 

4C mind.” But without expatiating on them, 
let us attempt to conftru£t an anfwer to his 
argument on a broader balls. The moral 
powers by which a Legiflator moves the mind 
of man are his paflions ; and if the infane fa- 
naticifm which firfl: peopled the deferts of 
Upper Egypt with anchorites, ftill exifted in 
Europe, the Legiflator mud attempt the </r- 
reftion of a fpirit whicji humanity forbad him 
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to perfecutc, and wifdom to negledh But men 
naftic inftitutions have for ages furvived the 
fpirit which gave them birth. It was not 
necefTary for any Legiflature to deftroy “ that 
ct power growing wild out of the rank pro- 
<e dudtive force of the human mind,” from 
from which monachifm had arifen. It was 
like all other furious and unnatural paflions, 
in its nature traniient. It languilhed in the 
diferedit of miracles and the abfence of perle- 
cution, and was gradually melted down in the 
funfhine of tranquility and opulence fo long 
enjoyed by the Church. The foul which ac- 
tuated monachifm had fled. The Ikeleton 
only remained to load and deface fociety. — • 
The clens of fanaticifm, where they did not 
become the rccelfes of fenfuality, were con- 
verted into the flyes of indolence and apathy. 
The moral power therefore no longer exifted, 
for the fpirit by which the Legdlator could 
alone have moved thefe bodies was no more. 
The product of fanaticifm was therefore not 

fit 
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fit to be the inftrument of wifdom. Nor had 
any new fpirit fucceeded which might he an 
inftrument in the hands of lemflative IkilL 

O 

Thefe (hort-lived phrcnzics leave behind 
th cm an inert product, in the fame manner 
as, when the fury and iplendor of volcanic 
eruption is paft for ages, there ftill remains a 
mal's of lava to encumber the ioil, and deform 
the afpecl of the earth*. 

* It is urged by Mr. Burke, as a (peeks of incidental 
defence of monaclhfm, that there are many modes of in- 
duftry, from which benevolence would rather refeue men 
than from monaitic quiet. This mult be a Hewed, in out- 
vie w, to be true. But, though the laws mu ft permit the 
natural progrefs which produces this fpecies oi labour, doe* 
it follow, tliat thev ouv/ht to create monadic feclufion ? U 
the exigence of one l'ource of nhfery a rcalbn lor opening 
another ! Becanfe noxious drudg/iv ntuji be tolerated, are we 
to Siinihon comnulforv inutilitv ' — InHancesot iinnlar bail 
rcafoning from what l'ouetv mu/I luiter to what ihe citgt.* 
to ena£l, occur in other parts of Mr. Burk's* production- 
We in England, he fays, do not think £.ic\ooo a yea: 
wot fe in the hands of a JBiiliop than in thole of a Baronet cr 
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The fale of the monaftic eftates is alfo quef- 
tioned by Mr. Burke on a commercial princi- 
ple. The fum of his reafoning may be thus 
expreflfed. The furplus product of the earth 
forms the income of the landed proprietor. 
That furplus the expenditure of fome one 
muft difperie, and of what import is it to fo- 
ciety, whether it be circulated by the expencc 
of one landholder, or of a fociety of monks. 
A very fimple flatement furnifhes an unan- 
fwerable reply to this defence. The wealth 
of fociety is its flock of productive labour. 
There mult, it is true, be unproductive con- 
fumers, but the fewer their number the greater 
( all things clfe being the fame ) muft be the opu- 

a ^Squire. Exceffive inequality is in both cafes an enormous 
evil. The laws muff permit property to grow as the courfe 
of things affe£t it. But ought they to add a new fa&itious 
evil to this natural and irremediable one ? They cannot avoid 
inequality in the income of property, becaufe they muft per- 
mit property to diftribute itfelf. But they can remedy ex- 
ceflive inequalities in the income of office, becaufe the in- 
come and the office are their creatures. 
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lence of a State. The pofleffion of an eftatc 
by a fociety of monks eftablifhes, let us fup- 
pofe forty, unproduftive confumers. The pof- 
feffion of the tame eftate by a fingle landhol- 
der only neceflarily produces one. It is there- 
fore evident there is forty times the quantity 
of labour fubt rafted from the public flock, in 
the firfl cafe, that there is in the fecond. If 
it be objefted that the domeflics of a land- 
holder are unproduftive, let it be remarked 
that a monaftry has its fervants, and that thofc 
of a lay proprietor are not profejjionally and 
perpetually unproduftive, as many of them 
become farmers and artizans, and it is to be 
obferved above all, that many of them are 
married. — Nothing then can appear on a plain 
commercial view of the fubjeft more evident 
than the diftinftion between lay and monkifh 
landholders. It is furely unneceflary to ap- 
peal to the motives which has every where 
produced ftatutes of Mortmain , the neglefted 
eftate in which the land of eccleflaftical cor- 
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porations is fuffered to remain, and the infi* 
nite utility which arifes from changes of pro- 
perty in land. The face of thofe countries 
where the transfers have been mod rapid, 
will fufficiently prove their benefit. Purcha- 
fers feldom adventure without fortune, and 
the novelty of their acquisition infpires them 
with the ardor of improvement. 

No doubt can be entertained that the eflates 
poflefled by the Church will encreafe im- 
menfely in their value. It is vain to fay that 
they will be transferred to Stock-jobbers. Si- 
tuations, not names, are to be confidered in 
human affairs. He that has once tailed the in- 
dolence and authority of a land-holder, will 
with difficulty return to the comparative fer- 
vility and drudgery of a monied capitalifl. 
But fhould the ufurious habits of the imme- 
diate purchafer be inveterate, his fon will im- 
bibe the fentiments of a landed proprietor from 
his birth. The heir of the flock -jobbing 

Alphem 
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Alpheus may acquire as perfectly the habits of 
an active improver of his patrimonial eftate, as 
the children of Cincinnatus , or Cato. 

To aid the feeblenefs of thefe arguments, 
Mr. Burke has brought forward a panegyri- 
cal enumeration of the objects on which mo- 
nadic revenue is expended. On this mafter- 
piece of fafcinating and magnificent eloquence 
it is impoffible to be lavifh of praife. It would 
have been quoted by Quintilian as a fplen- 
did model of rhetorical common-place. But 
criticifm is not our object, and, all that the 
difplay of fuch powers of oratory can on fuch 
a fubjeCt fugged:, is what might perhaps have 
ferved as a charaCteriftic motto to Mr. Burk’s 
production. 

Addidit inzul'uLv robur FaCUNDIA ceujte. 
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SECTION III. 


Popular Excejfes which attended the Revo- 
lution. 

K tr^IIAT no great Revolutions can be ac- 
JL complifhed without exceffes and mife- 
ries at which humanity revolts, is a truth 
which cannot be denied. This unfortunately 
is true, in a peculiar manner, ofthofe Revolu- 
tions, which, like that of France, are ftri&ly 
popular. Where the people are led by a fac- 
tions, its leaders find no difficulty in the re- 
eflabliffiment of that order, which muft be 
the object of their wiffies, becaufe it is the foie 
fecurity of their power. But when a general 
movement of the popular mind levels a defpo- 
tifm with the ground, it is far lei's eafy to 
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feftrain excefs. There is more refentment 
to fatiate and lefs authority to controul. The 
paffion which produced an etteft l'o* tremen- 
dous, is too violent to fhbfule in atnoment 
into ferenity and fubmiflion. The fpirit of 
revolt breaks out with fatal violence after its 
object is do ft roved, and turns again ft the or- 
der of freedom thofe arms by which it had 
fubdued the ftrength of tyranny. The attempt 
to punijh the fpirit that actuates a people , if it 
were juft, would be in vain, and if it were pof- 
fible would be cruel. They are too ?7iar, v to 
be punifhed in a view of juitice, and too jlror.g 
to be punifhed in a view of policy. The 
oftentation of vigor would in inch a cafe 
prove the dilplay of impotence, and the rigor 
of juftice conduct to the cruelty of extirpa- 
tion. No remedy is therefore left but the 
progrefs of inftruftion, the force of perfuation, 
the mild authority of opinion. Thefe reme- 
dies* though infallible, are of flow operation ; 
and in the intetval which elaples before a 

L 2 calm 
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calrti lliccecds the boifterous moments of a 
Revolution, it is vain to expeft that a people, 
inured to barbarifm by their oppreffors, and 
which has ages of oppreflion to avenge, will 
be pun&ilioufly generous in their triumph, 
nicely difcriminative in their vengeance, or 
cautioufly mild in their mode of retaliation. 
“ They will break their chains on the heads 
“ of their oppreffors*.” 

Such was the ftate of France, and fuch 
were the obvious caufes that gave birth to 
fcenes which the friends of freedom deplore 
as tarnifhing her triumphs. They feel thefe 
evils as men of humanity. But they will not 
beftow the name on that womanifh and com- 
plexional fenfibility, towards which, even in 
the ftill intercourfe of private life, indulgence 
is mingled with love. The only humanity 

* The eloquent expreffiorl of Mf. Curran in the Parlw 
ament of Ireland, refpe&itig the Revolution. 
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which, in the great affairs of men, claims 
their refpeft, is that manly and expanded hu- 
manity, which fixes its Ready eye on the ob- 
ject of general happinefs. The fenfibility 
which fhrinks at a prefent evil, without ex- 
tending its views to future good, is not a vir- 
tue, for it is not a quality beneficial to man- 
kind : It would arreft the arm of a Surgeon 
in amputating a gangrened limb, or the hand 
of a Judge in figning the fentence of a parri- 
cide. I do not fay, (God forbid !) that a 
Crime may be committed for the profpe<5l of 
good. Such a doftrine would fhakc morals to 
their center. But the cafe of the French Re- 
volutionifts is totally different. Has any mo- 
ralift ever pretended, that we are to decline the 
purfuit of a good which our duty preferibed to 
us , becaufe we forefaw that fomc partial and in- 
cidental evil would arife from it. This is the 
true view of the queftion, and it is only by 
this principle that we are to eftimate the re- 

L 3 fponfibility 
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fponfibility of the leaders of the Revolution 
for the exeelfes which attended it. 

If any of thefs leaders had crimes in con- 
templation for tu.c ittainment oi' their purpofe, 

I a : an ion them to merited obloquy and exe- 
c~ation. The nan who would erect freedom 
on the ruins ot morals, underfhmds nor loves 
neither. But the number again!! whom this 
chai ,’p has ever been infmuated , is fo I'm all, 
tlu.t fup poling (what I do not believe! its 
truth, it only proves that corrupt and ambi- 
tious men will mix with great bodies. The 
quel lion with telpect to the reft, is reducible 
to this — “ Whether they were to abftain 
44 from ciiabliihing a free Government, be- 
44 caule they forelaw that it could not be ef- 
“ fedled without confulion and temporary di- 
“ id refs — Whether they were to be deterred 
44 Irom purluing that Conftitution which 
tftev deemed bell for their country, by the 

44 profped 
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u profpedt of partial and tranfient evils, or to 
“ be confoledfor thefe calamities by the view 
“ of that happinefs to which their labours 
were to give ultimate permanence and diifiu- 
44 lion?” A Miniiter is not conceived to be 
guilty of fyftematic immorality, becauf ; lie 
balances the evils of the moft juft war with 
that national fecurity that is produced by the 
reputation of fpirit and power ; nor oeg.it the 
patriot, who, balancing the evils of truilknt 
anarchy with the ineftimablc good of eftab- 
lifhed liberty, finds the lafl preponderate in 
the lcale, 

Such, in fail, have ever been the reafon- 
ings of the leaders in thole mlurrcclions winch 
have preferved the remnant of freedom that 
{till exifts among mankind. Holland, Eng- 
land, America, mull have rea foiled thus, and 
the different portions of liberty which they 
enjoy, have been purcnafid by the. cnao a. ice 
of far greater calamities than have been iut- 
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fered by France. It is unneceflary to appeal 
to the wars which for almoft a century af- 
flicted the Low Countries. But it may be 
neceffary to remind England of the price (he 
paid for the eftablifhment at the Revolution. 
The difputed fucceffion which arofe from that 
event, produced a deftru&ive civil war in Ire- 
land, two rebellions in Scotland, the confe- 
quent (laughter and banilhment of thoufands 
of citizens, with the wideft confifcation of 
their properties ; not to mention the continen- 
tal connexions into which it plunged England, 
the foreign wars in which it engaged us, and 
the neceffity thus impofed upon us of main- 
taining a (landing army, and accumulating an 
enormous public debt*. 

* Yet this was only the combat of reafon and freedom 

againft one prejudice, that of hereditary right, whereas the 

French Revolution is, as has been fublimely faid by the 

0 

Bishop of Autun, “ Le premier combat cjui fe foit jamaia 
livree entre tous lesPRi ncipis et toutes ies Erreurs! 

— Addrejje aux Francois, n Fcv. 1790. 
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The freedom of America was purchafed 
by calamities ftill more inevitable. The au- 
thors of the Revolution muft have forefeen 
them, for they were not contingent or re- 
mote, but ready in a moment to burft on their 
heads. Their cafe is mod fimilar to that of 
France, and beft anfwers one of Mr. Burke’s 
moft. triumphant arguments. They enjoyed 
fome liberty, which their oppreffors did not 
attack. The obje£l of refiftance was conceded 
in the progrefs of the war. — But like France, 
after the conceftions of her King, they re- 
fufed to acquiefce in an imperfeft liberty, 
when a more perfect one was within their 
reach. They purfued what Mr. Burke, 
'whatever were his then fenthnents , on his 
prefent fyftem, mult reprobate as a fpecula- 
tive and ideal good. They fought their ber 
loved independence through new calamities, 
through the prolonged horrors of civil war. 

“ Their refiftance,” from that moment , 

14 was againft conceflion. Their hlows were 
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** aimed at a hand holding forth immunity 
<f and favours.” — Events have indeed juftified 
that noble refinance. America has emerged 
from her ftruggle into tranquility and free? 
dom, into affluence and credit. — The authors 
of her Conflitution have confiruCted a imeat 
permanent experimental anjhver to the fo- 
phifms and declamations of the detractors of 
liberty. 

But what proportion did the price (he paid 
for fo great a blefflng bear to the tranfient 
misfortunes which have afflicted France ? — 
The extravagance of the comparifon fnocks 
every unprejudiced mind. No feries of 
events in hiflory have probably been more 
widely, malignantly, and fvftematically ex- 
aggerated than the French commotions. An 
enraged, numerous and opulent body of 
exiles, difperfed over Europe, have poffefled 
them! elves of every venal prefs, and filled, 
the public ear with a perpetual buz of the 
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crimes and horrors that were acting in. 
France *. Inftead of entering on minute 
fcrutiny, of which the importance would 
neither expiate the tedioufncls, nor reward 
the toil, let us content ourfelves with oppos- 
ing one general fa£t to this hoft of falie- 
hoods. No commercial houfe of importance has 
failed in France fence the Revolution ! — How 
is this to be reconciled with the tales that 
have been circulated. As well might the 
transfers of the Royal-Exchange , be quietly 
executed in the ferocious anarchy of Gondar , 


* The manoeuvres of M.Calonne, in England, are too 
obvious from the complexion of fome Englifh prints. He 
informs us, that he had at once in contemplation to have 
inferted in a note at the end of his work extracts from the 
public papers in all the nations of Europe, demonftrating 
the general horror in which the French Revolution was 
held. This note would have been the more amufmg, as 
•probably all tbefe paragraphs were compofcd , and tranfmitted to 
thefe papers by M. Calonnp himfelf : — who would thus be the 
felf-created organ of the voice of Europe. 
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*nd the peaceful opulence of Lombard-Jireet , 
flourifh amidft hordes of Galla and Agows.-— 
Commerce, which flirinks from the breath of 
civil confufion, has refitted this tempeft, and 
a mighty Revolution has been accomplifhed 
with lefs commercial derangement than could 
arife from the bankruptcy of a fecond rate 
houfe in London, or Amtterdam. The ma- 
nufacturers of Lyons, the merchants of Bour- 
deaux and Marfeilles, are filent amidft the la- 
mentations of the Abbe Maury, M. Calonnc, 
and Mr. Burke. Happy is that people whofe 
commerce flourifhes in Ledgers , while it is 
bewailed in orations, and remains untouched 
in calculation , while it expires in the pictures 
of eloquence. This unqueftionable faCt, is 
on fuch a fubjeCt worth a thouland arguments, 
and to any mind qualified to judge, mutt: ex- 
pofe in their true light thofe execrable fabri- 
cations, which have founded fuch a “ fenfe- 
lels yell” through Europe. 
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But let us admit for a moment their truth, 
and take as a fpecimen of the evils of the 
Revolution, the number of lives which have 
been loft in its progrefs. That no poflibility 
of cavil may remain, let us furpafs in an ex- 
aggerated eftimate the utmoft audacity of 
falfehood. Let us make a ftatement, from 
which the moft frontlefs hireling of Calonne 
would ftirink. Let us for a moment fup- 
pofe, that in the courfe of the Revolution 
20,000 lives have been loft. On the compari- 
fon of even this lofs with parallel events in 
hiftory, is there any thing in it from which a 
manly and enlightened humanity will recoil ? 
Can it be compared with the flaughter that 
eftabliftied American freedom, or with the 
fruits of the Englilh Revolution ? But this 
comparifon is an injuftice to the argument. 
Compare it with the expenditure of blood 
by which in ordinary wars fo many per- 
nicious and ignoble obje&s are fought. 

Compare it with the blood fpilt by Eng- 
land 
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nefs, and the fmall number of individuals 
crufhed in the fall of fo vaft a pile. 

Such are the general reflexions fuggefted 
by the diforders of the French Revolution. 
Of thefe, the firfl; in point of time as well as 
ef importance, was the Parifian infurre&ion 
and the capture of the Baftile. The mode in 
which that memorable event is treated by 
Mr. Burke, is worthy of notice. It oc- 
cupies no confpicuous place in his work. 
It is only obfcurely and contemptuoufly hinted 
at as one of thofe examples of fuccefsful re- 
volt, which have foftered a mutinous fpirit 
in the foldiery. “ They have not forgot the 
“ taking of the King’s Castles in Paris 
“ and at Marfeilles. That they murdered 
“ with impunity in both places the Gover- 
“ nors has not efcaped their minds.” (Burke, 
p. 307 — 8.) Such is the courtly circumlocu- 
tion by which Mr. Burke defigns the Baftile — 
the King's Cajlle at Paris. Such is the igno- 
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friinious Janguage in which he fpeaks of the 
fummary juftice executed on the titled ruffian 
who was its Governor ; and fuch is the ap- 
parent art with which he has thrown into the 
back ground invedtive and afperity, which if 
they had been prominent, would have pro- 
voked the indignation of mankind. 

tc J"e Jais ,” fays Mounier, in the lan- 
guage of that frigid and fcanty approbation 
that is extorted from an enemy, “ quit ejt 
“ des circonjlances qui legitiment V injur re Elion, 
“ & je niets dans ce nombre cellcs qui ont causi 
“ le Jiegc de la Bafiille .” (Expose de Mounier , 
p. 24.) But the admiration of Europe and of 
pofterity, is not to be eftimated by the penu- 
rious applaule of M. Mounier, nor reprefled 
by the infidious hoftility of Mr. Burke. It 
will correfpond to the fplendor of an infurrec- 
tion, as much ennobled by heroifm as it was 
juftified by neceffity, in which the citizens 
of Paris, the unwarlike inhabitants of a vo- 
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luptuous capital, lirtening to no voice but 
that of the danger which menaced their re- 
prefentatives, their families, and their coun- 
try, animated, inrtead of being awed, by the 
hdfts of difeiplined mercenaries that inverted 
tthem on every fide, formed themfelves into 
an army, attacked with a gallantry and fuc- 
cefs equally incredible, a fortrefs formidable 
from its rtrength, and tremendous from its 
deftination \ difpelled every hoftile project, 
and changed the deftiny of France. To pal- 
liate or excufe fuch a revolt, would be abjert 
treachery to its principles. It was a cafe in 
which revolt was the dictate of virtue, and 
the path of duty ; and in which fubmirtion 
would have been the moft daftardly bafenefs, 
and the fouleft crime. It was an action not 
to be excufed, but applauded ; not to be par- 
doned, but admired. I fhall not therefore 
defeend to vindicate arts of heroifm, which 
hiftory will teach the remoteft pofterity to 
revere, and of which the recital is deftined to 

kindle 
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kindle in unborn millions the holy erithu* 
flafm of Freedom. 

Commotions of another defcription early 
followed the Revolution, partly ariting from 
the general caufes before flated, and partly 
from others of more limited and local opera- 
tion. The peafantry of the provinces, buried 
for fo many ages in the darknefs of fervitude, 
faw, indiftin£tly and confufedly, in the firft 
dawn of liberty, the boundaries of their duties 
and their rights. It was no wonder that they 
Ihould little underfhnd that freedom which fo 
long had been remote from their views. The 
name conveyed to their ear a right to rejeft 
all reftraint, to gratify every refentment, and 
to attack all property. Ruffians mingled with 
the deluded peafants, with hopes of booty, 
and inflamed their ignorance and prejudices, 
by forged a£ts of the King and the Aflembly 
authorizing their licentioufnefs. From thefe 
eircumftances arofe many calamities in the 
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provinces. The country houfes of many gen- 
tlemen were burnt, and fome obnoxious per- 
fons were aflfaflinated. But one may without 
exceflive fcepticifm doubt, whether they had 
been the mildejt majlers whofe chateaux had 
undergone that fate. Perhaps the peafants 
had oppreflions to avenge, thofe filent grind- 
ing opprefi ions that form almoft the only in- 
tercourfe of the rich with the indigent ; 
which though lefs flagrant than thofe of Go- 
vernment, are perhaps productive of more in- 
tolerable and diffunve mifery. 

But whatever was the demerit of thefe ex- 
ceflcs, they can by no torture of reafon be 
imputable to the National Aflembly, or the" 
leaders of the Revolution. In what manner 
were they to reprefs them ? If they exerted 
againfl: them their own authority with rigor, 
they muft have provoked a civil war. If they 
invigorated the police and tribunals of the de- 
pofed Government, befides incurring the ha- 
zard 
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zard of the fame calamity, the put arms into 
the hands of their enemies. Placed in this di- 
lemma , they were compelled to expert a flow 
remedy from the returning lerenity of the 
public mind, and from the progrefs of the 
new Government towards confidence and vi- 
gor 

A degree of influence exerted by the people, 
far more than would be tolerated by a firm 
Government, or could exift in a fdate of tran- 
quility, mult be expended in the crifis of a 

* If this ftatement be candid and exa£t, what iliall we 
think of the language of Mr. Burke, when he fpeaks of 
the Assembly as “authorizing treafons, robberies, rapes, 
“ affaflinations, {laughters, and burnings, throughout all 
their harraffed land,” P. 58. In another place he groupes 
together the legiflative extin£lion of the Order of Nobles 
with the popular excefles committed again ft individual No- 
blemen, to load the Affembly with the accumulated oblo- 
quy. Sec p. 200. A mode of proceeding more remarkable 
for controverhal dexterity than for candor. 
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Revolution which the people have made.—? 
They have too recent experience of their own 
ftrength to abftain at once from exerting it. 
Their political pafiions have been agitated by 
too fierce a florm to regain in a moment that 
ferenity which would expert with patient 
acquiefcence the decrees of their Reprefenta- 
tives. From an inflamed multitude, who had 
felt themfelves irrefiftible, and whofe fancy 
annexed to the deciflon of every political ques- 
tion the fate of their freedom, an undue in- 
terpolition in the proceedings of the Legifla- 
ture was to have been expended. The pafiions 
which prompt it are vehement ; the arguments 
which prove its impropriety are remote and 
refined. Too much, therefore, of this inter- 
pofition was at fuch a conjuncture inevitable. 
It is without doubt a great evil, but it is irre- 
mediable. The fubmiflion of the people in a 
period of tranquility, degenerates into a lift- 
lefs and torpid negligence of public affairs, 
and the fervor which the moment of Revolu- 
tion 
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t-ion infpfres, neceffariiy produces the oppofite 
extreme. That, therefore, the conduit of 
the populace of Paris fhould not have been the 
moffc decorous and circumfpect refpedting the 
deliberations of the Affembly, that it Ihould 
be frequently irregular and tumultuous, was, 
in the nature of things, inevitable. But the 
horrible picture which Mr. Burke has drawn 
of that “ ftern neceffitv” under which this 
“ captive” Affembly votes, is neither juftified 
by this conceffion, nor by tire ftate of faits. 
It is the overcharged colouring of a fervid 
imagination. Thofe whom he alludes to, as 
driven away by affiflins, M. M. Lally and 
Mounier, might, furely, have remained with 
perfect fafety in an Affembly in which fuch 
furious inyeclives are daily bellowed forth 
with impunity againft the popular leaders. 
No man will deny, that that Member of the 
Minority enjoyed liberty of fpeech in its ut- 
moft plenitude, who called M. Mirabeau ‘ ‘ Lc 
plus vil dc tons les ajjajjins .” “ The terrors 
M 4 “of 
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a of the lamp-poft and bayonet” have hither, 
to been vifionary. Popular fury has hitherto 
fpared the moft furious declaimers of Arifto- 
Cracy, and the only decree , fo far as I can dif- 
cern, which has even been pretended to have 
been materially influenced by the populace, is 
that rejecting the prerogatives of war and 
peace. That tumult has frequently derogated 
from the dignity and decorum which ought to 
diftinguifh the deliberations of a legiflative 
Affembly, is not to be denied. But the only 
important queftion regards the effedl of thefe 
tumults on their decifions. That their debates 
have been tumultuous, is of little importance, 
if their decifions have been independent.-r- 
Even in the queftion of war and peace, “ the 
“ high eft bidder at the auction of popula- 
“ rity*” did not fucceed. The fcheme of 
M. Mirabeau, with few amendments, pre- 
vailed, while the more “ fplendidly popular” 

* Burke, p. 353. 
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proportions, which veiled in the LegiflatuFC 
alone the prerogative of war and peace were 
rejected. 

We are now conduced by the courfe of 
thefe ftriCtures to the exceffes committed at 
Verfailles on the 5th and 6th of October, 
1789. After the moil careful perufal of the 
voluminous evidence before the Chatelet , of 
the controverfial pamphlets of M. M. d’Or- 
leans and Mounier, and of the official report of 
M. Chabroud to the Affembly, the details of 
the affair feem to me fo much involved in ob- 
fcurity and contradiction, that they afford 
little on which a candid mind can with con- 
fidence pronounce. 

They afford, indeed, to frivolous and pue- 
rile adverfaries the means of convicting Mr. 
Burke of fome minute errors. Monf. Mio- 
piandre , the centinel at the Queen’s-gate, it 
>s true, furvives, but it is no lefs true, that 

he 
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he was left for dead by his aflaflms. On the 
comparifon of evidence, it feems probable", that 
the Queen’s chamber was not broken into, 
“ that the afylum of beauty and Majefly was 
“ not profaned*. But thefe (light corrections 
palliate little the atrocity, and alter not, in 
the lead, the general complexion of thefe fla-. 
gitious fcenes. 

The moft important queftion which the 
fubjeCt prefents is, whether the Parifian popu- 
lace were the inftruments of confpirators, or 
whether their fatal march to Verlailles was a 
fpontaneous movement, produced by real or 
chimerical apprehenfions of plots againft their 


* The exprcffion of M. Chabroud. Five witnefles afTert 
that the ruffians did not break into the Queen’s chamber. 
Two give the account followed by Mr. Burke, and to give 
this preponderance its due force, let it be recollcdted, that 
the whole proceedings before the Chatekt were ex parte , 
See Procedure Crimincllc fait au Chatekt de Paris, tsfe. deux 
Partus , Paris, 1790. 
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freedom. I confefs that I incline to the latter 
opinion. — Natural caufes feem to me adequate 
to account for the movement. A fcarcity of 
provifion is not denied to have exiftad in Paris. 
The dinner of the body-guards might, furely 
have provoked a people more tranquil than 
thofe of a city fcarce recovered from the 
fhock of a great Revolution. The maledic- 
tions poured forth againft the National Aflem- 
bly, the inful ts offered to the patriotic cock- 
ade, the obnoxious ardor of loyalty difplayed 
on that occalion, might have awakened even 
the jealoufy of a people whofe ardor had been 
fated by the long enjoyment, and whofe 
alarms had been quieted by the the fecure 
poffeffion of liberty. The efcape of the King 
would be the infallible fismal of civil war — 

O 

the expofed htuation of the Royal refidencc 
was therefore a fource of perpetual alarm. 
Thefe caufes operating on that credulous jea- 
loufy, which is the malady of the Public mind 
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times of civil con fufion, which fees hodility 
and confpiracy on every fide, feem fufficient 
to have actuated the Parifian populace. 

The apprehenfions of the people in fuch a 
period torture the mod innocent and frivolous 

accidents into proofs of fanguinary plots. 

Witnefs the war of confpiracies carried on by 
the contending fadtions in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The boldnefs with which fuch 
charges are then fabricated, and the facility 
with which they are credited, form indeed, in 
the mind of a wife man, the dronged pre- 
fumptions againd their truth. It is in peru- 
iing the hidory of fuch a period, that his fcep- 
ticifm refpeding confpiracies is the mod vigi- 
lcnt. The refearch of two centuries has 
not, in England, been able to decide difputes 
which thefeaccufations have produced. The 
participation of Queen Mary in Babington’s 
Plot againd Elizabeth, is dill the fubjedt of 
contrOverly. We, at the prefent day, difpute 

about 
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about the nature of the connexion which fub- 
fifted between Charles the Firft and the Ca- 
tholic infurgents of Ireland. It has occupied 
the labour of a century to feparate truth from 
falfehood in the Rye-houfe Plot , to diftinguilh 
what both the friendfhip and enmity of co- 
temporaries confounded ; the views of the 
leaders from the fchemes of the inferior con- 
fpirators, and to difcover that Ruflel and Syd- 
ney had, indeed, confpired a revolt, but that 
the underlings alone had plotted the aflaffina- 
tion of the King. 

It may indeed be faid, that ambitious leaders 
availed themfelves of the inflamed Rate of 
Paris, that by falfe rumours, and exaggerated 
truths, they ilimulated the revenge, and in- 
creafed the fears of the populace ; that their 
emiflfaries, mixing with the mob, and con- 
cealed by its confuflon, were to execute their 
flagitious purpofes ; that confpiracy was thus 
joined to popular madnefs, and fanatics, as 

ufual. 
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ufual, were £he dupes of hypocritical leaders* 
Such is the accufation which has been made 
againftM. d’Orleans and M. Mirabeau. Their 
defence is not impofed oil the admirers of 
the French Revolution. That Revolution 
is not Dogmatized, if its progrefs has not been 
altogether exempt from the interpofition of 
profligate ambition, from which who can 
guard any of the affairs of men ? Their caufe 
is foreign from that of Revolution, and to be- 
come the advocate of individuals , were to for- 
get the dignity of a difcuffion that regards the 
rights and interefls of an emancipated nation. 
Of their guilt, however, I will be bold to 
fay, evidence was not colle&ed by the malig- 
nant activity of an avowedly hoftile tribunal, 
which, for a moment, would have fufpended 
their acquittal by an Englifh Jury. It will 
be no mean teftimony to the innocence of M. 
Mirabeau, that an opponent, not the mild- 
eft in his enmity, nor the moft candid in his 
judgment, confeffed, that he faw no feri- 
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rious ground of accufation againd: him. 

“ J'avouc ,” fays the Abbe Maury, “ 

“ «<? iwr aucune imputation grave contre M. 
u cle Mirabeau 

Onecircumftance of repulfive improbability 
is on the face of the projedt attributed to 
them, that of intimidating the King into a 
flight, that there might be a pretext for ele- 
vating; the Duke of Orleans to the office of 
Regent. But the King could have had no 
rational hopes of efcapingf, for he mud: have 
traverfed 200 miles of a country guarded by 
a people in arms, before he could reach the 
neared: frontier of the kingdom. The objedt 
of the confpiracy then was too abfurd to be 
purfued by confpirators, to whom talent and 
fagacity have not been denied by their ene- 
mies. That the popular leaders in France 

* Difcours de M. l’Abbe Maury dans l’Aflemblee Na- 
tion ale, 1 0£tobre, 1790. 

f The circumftances ©f his late attempt fan&ion this 
reafoning. 
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did, indeed, defire to fix the Royal refideiied 
at Paris, it is impoflible to doubt. The name* 
the perfon, and the authority of the King, 
Would have been moft formidable weapons 
in the hands of their adverfaries. The peace 
of their country, the {lability of their freedom, 
called on them to ufe every meafure that could 
prevent their enemies from getting pofleflion 
of that “ Royal Figure.” The name of the 
King would have fan&ioned foreign powers in 
fupporting the ariftocracy. Their interpofi- 
tion, which new would be hoflility again!! the 
King and kingdom, would then have been 
only regarded as aid again!! rebellion. The 
name of the King would fafcinate and inflame 
the people of the provinces. Again!! all thefc 
dreadful confequences, there feemed only one 
remedy, the refidence of the King at Paris. 
Whether that refidence is to be called a capti- 
vity, or by whatever other harih name it is to 
be defigned, I will not hefitate to affirm, that 
the Parliament of England would have merited 

the 
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the gratitude of their country, and of pode- 
rity, by a (imilar prevention of the efcape of 
Charles I. from Loudon. The fame aft would 
have given (lability to their limitations of 
kingly power, prevented the horrors of civil 
war, the defpotifm of Cromwell, the relapfe 
into fervitude under Charles II. and the cala- 
mities that followed the fubfequent Revolution. 
Fortunate would it have been for England, 
if the perfon of James II. had been retained 
while his authority was limited. She would 
then have been circumftanced as France is 
now ; where the odium of perlonal mifcon- 
duft would have kept alive a falutary jealoufy 
of power, the prejudices of perfonal right 
would not have been provoked to hoftility 
againft the Conditution, nor the people com- 
pelled to entruft their new Sovereign with 
exorbitant (Length to defend their freedom 
and his contefted throne. Such is the General 
view which a calm furvey may fugged of the 
6th October. The march to Verlailles feems 
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to have been the fpontaneous movement of an 
alarmed populace. Their views, and the fug- 
geftions of their leaders, were probably bound- 
ed by procuring the King to change his refi- 
dence to Paris, but the collifion of armed mul- 
titudes terminated in unforefeen excefles and 
execrable crimes. 

In the eye of Mr. Burke, however, thefe 
crimes and excefles aflume an afpedt far more 
important than can be communicated to them 
by their own infulated guilt. They form, in 
his opinion, the crifis of a Revolution, far 
more important than any change of Govern- 
ment ; a Revolution, in which the fentiments 
and opinions that have formed the manners 
of the European nations are to perifh. “ The 
“ age of chivalry is gone, and the glory of 
“ Europe extinguifhed for ever.” He follows 
this exclamation by an eloquent eulogium on 
chivalry, and by gloomy predictions of the fu- 
ture ftate of Europe, when the nation thathas 

been 
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been fo long accuftomed to give her the tone 
in arts and manners is thus debated and cor- 
rupted. A caviller might remark, that ages 
much more near the meridian fervor of chi- 
valry than ours have witnefled a treatment 
of Queens as little gallant and generous as 
that of the Parifian mob. He might remind 
Mr. Burke, that in the age and country of 
Sir Philip Sidney, a Queen of France, whom 
no blindnefs to accomplilhmcnt, no malignity 
of detraction could reduce to the level of 
Maria Antonietta , was, by “ a nation of men 
“ of honour and cavaliers,” permitted to lan- 
guid! in captivity and expire on a lcaftold ; 
and he might add, that the manners of a 
country are more furely indicated by the iyf- 
tematic cruelty of a Sovereign, than by tile 
licentious phrenzy of a mob. He might re- 
mark, that the mild fy Item of modern man- 
ners which furvived the maffacres with which 

% 

fanaticifm had for a century defolated, and, 
almoft barbarized Europe, might, perhaps, 
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refift the fliock of one day’s excefles commit- 
ted by a delirious populace. He might thus, 
perhaps, opoofe fpecious and popular topics to 
the declamation of Mr. Burke. 

But the fubjedt itfelf is, to an enlarged 
thinker, fertile in reflexions of a different na- 
ture. That fyftem of manners which arofc 
among the Gothic nations of Europe, of which 
chivalry was more properly the effuflon than 
the fource, is without doubt one of the moft 
peculiar and interefting appearances in human 
affairs. The moral caufes which formed its 
chara&er have not, perhaps, been hitherto 
inveftigated with the happieft fuccefs. But 
to confine ourfelves to the fubjeft before us. 
Chivalry was certainly one of the mod pro- 
minent features and remarkable effe&s of this 
fyftem of manners. Candor muft confefs, 
that this Angular inftitution is not alone ad- 
mirable as a corrector of the ferocious ages in 
which it flourifhed. It contributed to polifh 

and 
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;uk 1 foften Europe. It paved the way for that 
diffufion of knowledge and extenfion of com- 
merce which afterwards, in fome meafure, 
fupplanted it, and gave a new character to 
manners. Society is inevitably progreffive. — 
In Government, commerce has overthrown 
that “ feudal and chivalrous fyftem” under 
whole (hade it firft grew. In religion, learn- 
has fubverted that fu perdition whofe opulent 
endowments had firft foftered it. Peculiar 
circumftances foftened the barbarifm of the 
middle ages to a degree which favoured the 
admiffion of commerce and the growth of 
knowledge. Thefe circumftances were con- 
nected with the manners of chivalry ; but the 
fentiments peculiar to that inftitution could 
only bepreferved by the fituation which gave 
them birth. They were therefore enfeebled 
in the progrefs from ferocity and turbulence, 
md almoft obliterated by tranquillity and re- 
finement. But the auxiliaries which the man - 
ters of chivalry had in rude ages reared, ga- 

N 3 thered 
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thered ftrength from its weaknefs, and flot!« 
rifhed in its decay. Commerce and diffufed 
knowledge have, in fad, fo compleatly af- 
fnmcd the afcendant in polifhcd nations, that 
it will be difficult to difcover any relics' of 

mf 

Gothic manners, but in a fantaftic exterior, 
which has furvived the generous illuflons that 
made tlrde manners fplcndid and fedudive. 
Their dir chi influence has long ceafed in Eu- 
rope*, but their in dire hi influence, through 
the medium of thofc caufes, which would not 
perhaps have exifted, but for the mildnefs 
which chivalry created in the mid ft of a bar- 
barous age, jftill operates with encrcafing vigor. 
The manners of the middle age were, in the 
moft Angular lenfe, compulfory. Enterpriz- 
ing benevolence was produced by general, 
fiercenefs, gallant courtefy by ferocious rude- 

:i “ Thofc elfin charms that held in magic night 
“ Our elder fame, and dimm’d our genuine light, 

“ At length diffolve in Truth’s meridian ray.” 

nefs, 
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tiefs, and artificial gentlenefs refilled the tor- 
rent of natural barbarifm. But a lefs incon- 
gruous fyflem has fuccecdcd, in which com- 
merce, which unites men’s interefls, and 
knowledge, which excludes thoie prejudices 
that tend to embroil them, prefent a broader 
bafis for the liability of civilized and benefi- 
cent manners. 

Mr. Burke, indeed, forebodes the mofl fa- 
tal confequences to literature from events, 
which he fuppofes to have given a mortal 
blow to the fpirit of chivalry. I have ever 
been protected from fuch apprchenfions by 
my belief in a very fimple truth, that diffufed 
knowledge immortalizes itfelf. A literature 
which is confined to a few, may be deflroyed 
by the mafl'acre of fcholars and the conflagra- 
tion of libraries ; but the diffufed knowledge 
of the prefent day could only be annihilated 
by the extirpation of the civilized part of man- 
kind. 
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Far from being hoftile to letters, the Freftch 
Revolution has contributed to ferve their caufe 
in a manner hitherto unexampled in hiftorv. 
The political and literary progrefs of nations has 
hitherto been the fame ; the period of their 
eminence in arts has alfo been the aera of their 
hiltorical fame ; and no example occurs in 
which great political fplendor has been fubfe- 
quent to the Augujlan age of a people. Pre- 
vious to the year 1789, this might have been 
confidered as a maxim to which hiftory fur- 
nilhed no exception. But France, which is 
defined to refute every abjedt and arrogant 
dodtrine that would limit the human powers, 
prefents a new lcene. There the fhock of a 
Revolution has infufed the ardor of juvenile 
literature into a nation tending to decline. 
New arts are called forth when all feemed to 
have palTed their zenith. France enjoyed one 
Auguftan age, faltered by the favor of defpo- 
tifm. She feems about to witnefs another, 
created by the energy of freedom. 
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In the opinion of .Mr. Burke, however, the 
is advancing by rapid ftrides to ignorance and 
barbarifm 44 Already,” • he informs 'us, 
“ there appears a poverty of conception, a 
14 coarfenefs and vulgarity in all the proceed- 
44 ings of the Afifembly, and of all their in- 
44 ftrudtors. Their liberty is not liberal. Thei£ 
44 fcience is prefumptuous ignorance. Their 
44 humanity is favage and brutal.” To ani- 
madvert on this modeft and courteous pic- 
ture belongs not to the prefent fubjeft ; and 
imprejftons cannot be difputed, more efpe- 
cially when their grounds are not a ffigned. 
All that is left is, to declare oppofite impref- 
fions with a confidence authorized by the ex- 
ample. The proceedings of the National 
Afsembly of France appear to me to contain 
models of more fplendid eloquence, and ex- 
amples of more profound political refearch 
than have been exhibited by any public body 

in 
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in modern times. I cannot therefore augur, 

O 7 

from thefe proceedings, the downfall of phi- 
lofophy, or the extinction of eloquence. 

Thus various are the afpe&s which the 
French Revolution, not only in its influence 
on literature, but in its general tenor and fpi- 
rit, prefents to minds occupied by various 
opinions. To the eye of Mr. Burke it exhi- 
bits nothing but a fcene of horror. In his 
mind it infpires no emotion but abhorrence of 
its. leaders, commiferation of their victims, 
and alarms at the influence of an event which 
menaces the fubverflon of the policy, the 
arts, and the manners of the civilized world. 

Minds who view it through another medi- 

/ 

um are filled by it with every fentiment of 
admiration and triumph — of admiration due 
to fplendid exertions of virtue, and of tri- 
umph infpired by widening profpeCts of hap- 
pinefs. 
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Nor ought it to be denied by the candor of 
philofophy, that events fo great are never fo 
unmixed as not to prefent a double afpedt to 
the acutenefs and exaggeration of contending 
parties. The fame ardor of paflion which 
produces patriotic and legiflative heroilm be- 
comes the fource of ferocious retaliation, of 
vifionary novelties, and precipitate change. 
The attempt were hopelefs to encreafe the 
fertility, without favouring the rank luxu- 
riance of the foil. He that on Inch occalions 
experts unmixed good, ought to recollect, 
that the oeconomy of Nature has invariably 
determined the equal influence of high paf- 
flons in giving birth to virtues and to crimes. 
The foil of Attica was remarked by anti- 
quity as producing at once the moil delicious 
fruits and the moft virulent poilous. It is 
thus with the human mind ; and to the fre- 
quency of convulfions in the ancient com- 
monwealths, they owe thofe examples cf 
fanguinary tumult and virtuous heroifm, 

which 
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which diftinguifh their hiftory from the mo- 
notonous tranquillity of modern States. The 
paffions of a nation cannot be kindled to the 
degree which renders it capable of great at- 
chievements, without endangering the com- 
miflion of violences and crimes. The re- 
forming ardor of a Senate cannot be inflamed 
fufficiently to combat and overcome abufes, 
without hazarding the evils which arife from 
legiflative temerity. Such are the immutable 
laws, which are more properly to be regarded 
as libels on our nature than as charges againft 
the French Revolution. The impartial voice 
of Hiftory ought, doubtlels, to record the 
blemifhes as well as the glories of that great 
event, and to cent raft the delineation of it 
which might have been given by the ipecious 
and temperate ’Toryijin of Mr. Hume, with 
that which we have received from the repul- 
ftve and fanatical invediives of Mr. Burke, 
might ftill be amuflng and inftrudtive, Both 
thefc great men would be adverfe to the Re- 
volution ; 
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volution ; but it would not be difficult to di- 
■ftinguiffi between the undifguifed fury of an 
eloquent advocate and the well diffembled 
partiality of a philofophical Judge. Such 
would probably be the difference between Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Burke, were they to treat on 
the French Revolution. The paffions of the 
latter would only feel the exceffes which had 
dilhonoured it ; but the philofophy of the for- 
mer would inftrudt him, that the human 
feelings, raifcd by fuch events above the level 
of ordinary filiations, become the fource of 
a cu.il t and a heroifm unknown to the ordi* 

v.> 

nary affairs of nations ; that fuch periods are 
only fertile in thofe fublime virtues and fplen- 
did crimes, which fo powerfully agitate and 
interell the heart of man. 


SECT. 
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SECTION IV. 


New Confutation of France *. 

A DifTcrtation approaching to complete- 
nefs on the new Conftitution of France 
would, in fact, he a vaft fyftem of political 
fcience. It would include a developemcnt of 
the principles that regulate every portion of 
Government. So immeme an attempt is little 
fuited to our prefent limits. But home remarks 
on the prominent features of the French fyf- 
tem are exa&ed by the nature of our vindica- 
tion. They will confl.fi: chiefly of a defence of 
their grand Theoretic Principle, and their 
moft important Practical Institution. 

% I cannot help exhorting thofe who defire to have accu- 
rate notions on the fubjedt of this fedhon, to perufe and 
fludy the delineation of the French Conftitution, which, 
with a corredlncfs fo admirable, has been riven bv Mr. 

Christie. 
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The principle of theory which has actuated! 
the Legiflators of France has been, that the 
objedt of all legitimate Government is the 
affertion and protection of the Natural 
Rights of Man. Thev cannot indeed be 

j 

abfolved of tome deviations * from the path 
prefcribed by this great principle ; few indeed 
compared with thofe of any other body of 
whom hiflory has prcferved any record ; but 
too many for their own glory, and for the 
happinefs of the human race. This principle, 
however, is the bafis of their edifice, and if 
it be falfe, the ftrudture mud fall to the 
ground. Againft this principle, therefore, 
Mr. Burke has, with great judgment, directed 
his attack. Appeals to natural right are, ac- 
cording to him, inconfiftent and prepofterous. 
A complete abdication and furrcnder of all na- 
tural right is made by man in entering into 

* I particularly allude to their Colonial policy ; but I 
think it candid to fay, that I fee in their full force the diffi- 
culties of that embarraffing bufinefs. 


Society, 
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Society, and the only rights which he retains 
are created by the compad which holds to- 
gether the fociety of which he is member. 
This dodrine he thus explicitly ailerts. — 
44 The moment,” fays he, 44 you abate any 
“ thing from the full rights of men each to 
44 govern himfelf, and fufFer any artificial po- 
44 fitive limitation on thofe rights, from that 
44 moment the whole organization of fociety 
44 becomes a confideration of convenience.” 
Burke, p. 89. 44 How can any man claim under 
44 the conventions of civil fociety rights which 
44 do not fo much as fuppofe its exigence — 
44 Rights which are abfolutely repugnant to 
44 it ?” Ibid. p. 88. To the fame purpofe is 
his whole reafoning from p. 86 to p. 92. To 
examine this dodrine, therefore, is of funda- 
mental importance. To this effed it is not 
neceffary to enter on any elaborate refearch 
into the metaphyfical principles of politics and 
ethics. A full difcuffion of the fubjed would 

indeed 
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indeed demand fuch an inveftigation *. The 
origin of natural rights muft have been illuf- 
trated, and even their exigence proved againft 
fome theorifts. But fuch an enquiry would 
have been inconfiftcnt with the nature of a 
publication, of which the objefl was to en- 
force conviction on the people. We are be- 
fides abfolved from the neceffity of it in a 
controverfy with Mr. Burke, who himfelf re- 
cognizes, in the moft ample form, the exift- 
ence of thofe natural rights. 

Granting their exigence, the difcuffion is 
fliort. The only criterion by which we can 


* It might, perhaps, not be difficult to prove, that far 
from a furrcndcr , there is not even a diminution of the natural 
rights of men by their entrance into Society. The exiftence 
of fome union with greater or lefs permanence and perfec- 
tion of public force for public protection {the ejjcnce of Go- 
vernment) might be demonftrated to be coeval, and co- 
extended with man. All theories therefore, which fuppofe 
the atiual cxifencc of any ftate antecedent to the focia!, 
might be convicted of futility and falfehood. 
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eftimate the portion of natural right furren- 
dered by man on entering into iociety is the ob- 
ject of the furrender. If more is claimed than 
that objeCt cxaCts, it becomes not an object, but 
a pretext. Now the object for which a man 
refigns any portion of his natural fovereignty 
over his own actions is, that he may be pro- 
tected from the abufe of the fame dominion in 
other men. No greater facrifice is therefore 
neceffary than is preferibed by this objeCt, the 
refignation of powers that in their excrcife 
might be injurious to another. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more fallacious than to pre- 
tend, that we are precluded in the locial ftate 
from any appeal to natural right*. It remains 

* *' Trouver une forme d’aflociation qui defende & pro- 
" tege dc toute la force commune la perfonne & les biens 
(i de chaque affocie, &c par laquelle chacun s’unifiant a tous 
( 6 nobcifje pourtant qu’a lui-metnc refte aujji hbre qii au- 
€i paravant ?” Roufleau du Contrac Social, livre i. chap, 
vi. I am not intimidated from quoting Roufleau by the 
(lerifton of Mr. Burke. Mr. Hume’s report of his literary 

fecret 
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in its full integrity and vigor, if we except 
that portion of it which men mutually facri- 
fice for protection againft each other. They 
do not furrender all ; that is not exacted by 
the objeCt they have in view ; and whatever 

fecret feems mod unfaithful. The fenfibility, the pride, the 
fervor of his character, are pledges of his fincerity ; and had 
he even commenced with the fabrication of paradoxes, for 
attra&ing attention, it would betray great ignorance of hu- 
man nature to fuppofe, that in the ardor of conteft, and the 
glory of fuccefs, lie muft not have become the dupe of his 
own illufions, a convert to his own impofture. It is indeed 
not improbable, that when rallied on the eccentricity of his 
paradoxes, he might, in a moment of gay cffufion, have 
fpoken of them as a fport of fancy, and an experiment on 
the credulity of mankind. The Scottifh philofopher, inac- 
ceflible to enthufiafm, and little fufceptible of thofe depref- 
fions and elevations, thofe agonies and raptures, fo familiar 
to the warm and wayward heart of RouiTeau, neither knew 
the fport into whicli he could be relaxed by gaiety, nor the 
ardor into which he could be exalted by paffion. Mr. Burke, 
whofe temperament is fo different, might have experimen- 
tally known fuch variation, and learnt better to diferiminate 
between effufion and deliberate opinion. 

Government, 
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Cbvernment, under pretence of that furrender 
of natural right which is made for mutual 
fecurity, affumes more than that objedt rigo- 
roujly prefcribes, is an ufurpation fupported by 
fophiftry, a defpotifm varnifhed by illufion. 
It follows from this principle, that the fur- 
render of right muft be equal in all the mem- 
bers of fociety, as the objedt is to all precifely 
the fame. In effedt, fociety, inftead of de- 
ftroying, realizes and fubftantiates equality. 
In a ftate of nature , the equality of light is 
an impotent theory, which inequalities of 
ftrength and fkill every moment violate. It 
is called into energy and effedt only by fociety. 
As natural equality is not contefted, and that 
the fum of right furrendered by every indivi- 
dual is equal, it cannot be denied that the 
remnant fpared by the focial compadt muft be 
equal alfo. Civil inequalities, or, more cor- 
redtly, civil diftindtion, muft exift in the focial 
body, becaufe it muft pofsefs organs defined 
for different fundtions. But political inequality 

0 i$ 
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is equally inconfiftent with the principles of 
natural right and the objedl of civil inftitution*. 

Men retain a r'urht to a ihare in their own 
Government, becauie the exercife of the 
right by one man is not incontinent with its 
pofTeffion by another, which is evidently the 
only cafe where the furrender of a natural 
right can be exacted by fociety. 

This doflrine is not more abftraftly evi- 
dent than it is practically important. The 
flighted deviation from it legitimates every 
tyranny. If the only criterion of Govern- 
ments be the fuppofed convention which forms 
them, ali, are equally legitimate, for the 

* “ But as to the fhare of power, authority and direc- 
“ tion which each individual ouglit to have in the manage- 
“ rnent of a flute, that I mull deny to be among the dire 61 
“ original rights of man in civil fociety.” This is evidently 
denying the exigence of what has been called political, in 
contradiftin&ion to civil liberty. 


only 
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only interpreter of the convention is the tlfage 
of the Government, which is thus prepofte- 
roufly made its own ftandard. Governors 
muft, indeed, abide by the maxim# of the 
Conftitution they adminiftcr ; but what the 
Conftitution is, muft be on this fyllem imma- 
terial. The King of France it does not, in- 
deed, permit to put out the eyes of the Princes 
of the Blood, nor the Sophi of Perfia to have 
recourfe to let t res de cachet. Thev muft tv- 
rannize by precedent, and opprefs in reverent 
imitation of the models confecrated by the 
ufage of defpotic predeccftors. But if they 
adhere to thefe, there is no remedy for the 
opprefted, fince an appeal to the rights of Na- 
ture were treafon againft the principles of the 
fecial union. If, indeed, any offence againft 
precedent , in the kind or degree of oppreflion, 
be committed, this theory may (though moft 
inconliftently) permit rdiftancc. But as long 
as the forms of any Government are preferved, 
it pofleffes, in a view of jufiicc, (whatever he 

O z its 
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its nature) equal claims to obedience. This 
inference is irreiiftible, and it is thus evident, 
that the doctrines of Mr. Burke are doubly 
refuted the fallacy of the logic which fup- 
ports them, and the abfurdity of the conclu- 
fions to which they lead. 


They are alfo virtually contradidted by the 
laws of all nations. Were his opinions true, 
the language of laws fhould be permifsive, not 
rcjiriblive. Had men furrendered all their 
rights into the hands of the magiftrate, the 
objedt of laws fhould have been to announce 
the portion he was pleafed to return them, not 
the part of which he is compelled to deprive 
them. The criminal code of all nations coft- 
lifts of prohibitions , and whatever is not pro- 
hibited by the law, men everywhere conceive 
themfelves entitled to do with impunity. 
They adt on the principle which this language 
of law teaches them, that they retain rights 
which no power can impair or infringe, which 


are 
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are not the boon of fociety, but the attribute 
of their nature. The rights of magiftrates apd 
public officers ^re truly the creatures of So- 
ciety. They, therefore, are guided, not by 
what the law does not prohibit , but by what 
jit authorizes or enjoins. Were the rights of 
citizens equally created by focial inffitution, 
the language of the civil code would be fi mil- 
iar, and the obedience of fubjeCts would have 
the fame limits. 

This doCtrine, thus falfe in its principles, 
abfurd in its conclufions, and contradicted by 
the avowed fenfe of mankind, is even aban- 
doned by Mr. Burke himfelf. He is betrayed 
into a confeffion direCtly repugnant to his ge- 
neral principle. — “ Whatever each man can 
“ do without trefpaffing on others, he has a 
right to do for himfelf, and he has a 

i 

** right to a fair portion of all that fo- 
“ ciety, with all its combinations of Ikill and 
force can do for him.” Either this right 
O 3 is 
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is univerfal, or it is not. If it be univerfal, it 
cannot be the offspring of convention, for 
conventions muft be as various as forms of 
government, and there are many of them 
which do not recognize this right, nor place 
man in this condition of juft equality. All 
Governments, for example, which tolerate 
flavery negledt this right : for a flave is neither 
entitled to the fruits of his own induftry, nor 
to any portion of what the combined force and 
lkill of fociety produce. If it be not univerfal, 
it is no right at all, and it can only be called 
a privilege accorded by fome Governments, 
and with-held by others. I can difcern no 
mode of efcaping from this dilemma, but the 
avowal that thefe civil claims are the remnant 
of thofe metaphyjic rights which Mr. Burke 
holds in fuch abhorrence, but which it feems 
the more natural objedl of fociety to protect 
than deftroy. 

But it may urged, that though all appeals 
to the natural rights of men be not precluded 
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by the focial compact, though their integrity 
and perfe&ion in the civil Urate may theoreti- 
cally be admitted, yet as men unqueftionably 
may refrain from the exercife of their rights, 
if they think their exertion unwife : and as 
Government is not a fcientific fubtlety, but a 
practical expedient for general good, all re- 
courfe to thefe elaborate abftra&ions is frivo- 
lous and futile, and the grand queftion in Go* 
vernment is not its fource, but its tendency ; 
not a queftion of right, but a confideration of 
expediency. Political forms, it may be added, 
are only the means of en Turing a certain por- 
tion of public felicity. If the end be confef- 
fedly obtained, all difcuftlon of the theoretical 
aptitude of the means to produce it is pugatory 
and redundant. 

To this I anfwer, firjl, that fuch reafoning 
will prove too much, and that, taken in its 
proper extent, it impeaches the great fyftem 
of morals, of which political principles form 

O 4 only 
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only a part. All morality is, no doubt, founded 
on a broad and general expediency— 4 4 Ipfa 
44 utilitas jujli probe mater & equi> may be 
fafely adopted, without the referve di&ated by 
the timid and inconftant philofophy of the 
Poet. Juftice is expediency, but it is expe- 
diency, ipeaking by general maxims, into 
which reafon has concentrated the experience 
of mankind. Every general principle of juf- 
tice is demonftrably expedient, and it is this 
utility alone that confers on it a moral obliga- 
tion. But it would be fatal to the exiftence 
of morality, if the utility of every particular 
aft were to be the fubjedt of deliberation in the 
mind of every moral agent. A general moral 
maxim is to be obeyed, even if the inutility is 
evident, becaufe the precedent of deviating 
more than balances any utility that may exift 
in the particular deviation. Political firft prin- 
ciples are of this defcription. They are only 
moral principles adapted to the civil union of 
men. When I affert that a man has a right 


to 
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to life, liberty, &c. I only mean to enun- 
ciate a moral maxim founded on general 
intercjl , which prohibits any attack on thefe 
pofleflions. In this primary and radical fenfe, 
all rights, natural as well as civil, arife from 
expediency. But the moment the moral edi- 
fice is reared, its bafis is hid from the eye for 
ever. The moment thefe maxims, which 
are founded on an utility that is paramount and 
perpetual, are embodied and conlecrated, they 
ceafe to yield to partial and fubordinate expe- 
diency. It then becomes the perfection of 
virtue to confider, not whether an aCtion be 
ufeful, but whether it be right. 

The fame neceffity for the fubftitution of 
general maxims exifts in politics as in morals. 
Thefe precife and inflexible principles, which 
yield neither to the fedudtions of paflion, nor 
the fuggeftion of intereft, ought to be the 
guide of Public as well as private morals. — 
Acting according to the natural rights of men. 


is 
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is only another expreflion for adting according 
to thofe general maxims of focial morals 
which prefcribe what is right and Jit in human 
intercourfe. We have proved that the focial 
compadt does not alter thefe maxims, or deftroy 
thefe rights, and it inconteftibly follows, from 
the fame principles which guide all morality, 
that no expediency can juftify their infradtion. 

The inflexibility of general principles is, 
indeed, perhaps more neceflary in political 
morals than in any other clafs of adtions. If 
the confideration of expediency be admitted, 
the queftion recurs, who are to judge of it ? 
They are never the many whofe intereft is at 
flake; They cannot judge, and no appeal to 
them is hazarded. They are the few , whofe 
intereft is linked to the perpetuity of oppref- 
fion and abufe. Surely that Judge ought to 
be bound down by the ftridteft rules, who is 
undeniably interfiled in the decilipn ; and he 

would 
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would fcarcely be efteemed a wife Legiflator, 
who Ihould veil in the next heir to a lunatic 
a difcretionary power to judge of his fanity or 
derangement. Far more neceflary then is the 
obedience to general principles, and the main- 
tenance of natural rights, in politics than in 
the morality of common life. The moment 
that the flendereft infraction of thefe rights is 
permitted for motives of convenience , the bul- 
wark of all upright politics is loft. If a fmall 
convenience wall juftify a little infraction, a 
greater pretended convenience will expiate a 
bolder violation. The Rubicon is paft. Ty- 
rants never feek in vain for fophifts. Pre- 
tences are multiplied without difficulty and 
without end. Nothing, therefore, but an 
inflexible adherence to the principles of gene- 
ral right can preferve the purity, confiftency, 
and* liability of a free State. 

We have thus vindicated the fir'll theoreti- 
cal principle of French legiflation. The doc- 


trine 
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trine of an abfolute furrender of natural rights 
by civil and foeial man, has appeared to be 
deduced from inadequate premifes ; and to 
conduCt to ab furd conclufions, to fanCtify the 
moft atrocious dcfpotifm, to outrage the moft 
avowed convictions of men, and, finally, to be 
abandoned, as hopeleflly untenable by its au- 
thor. The exigence and perfection of thefe 
rights being proved, the firft duty of law- 
givers and magiftrates is to affert and proteCt 
them. Moft wifely and aufpicioufly then did 
France commence her regenerating labours 
with a folemn declaration of thefe facred, in- 
alienable, and imprefcriptible rights — a decla- 
ration which muft be to the citizen the moni- 
tor of his duties, as well as the oracle of his 
rights ; by a perpetual recurrence to which 
the deviations of the magiftrate are to be 
checked, the tendency of power to abufe cor- 
rected, and every political propofition (being 
compared with the end of fociety) correCtly 
and difpaffionately eftimated. Thefe declara- 
tions 
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tions of the rights of men originated from the 
juvenile vigor of reafon and freedom irt the 
new world, where the human mind was un- 
incumbered with that vaft mafs of ufage and 
prejudice, which fo many ages of ignorance 
had accumulated, to load and deform fociety 
in Europe. France learned this, among other 
leffons, from America ; and it is perhaps the 
only expedient that can be devifed by human 
wifdom to keep alive the public vigilance 
againft the ufurpation of partial interefts, by 
perpetually prefenting the general right and 
the general intereft to the public eye. Thus 
far I truft will be found corredt the fcientific 
principle which has been the Polar Star, by 
the light of which the National Affembly of 
France has hitherto navigated the vefiel of the 
State, amid fo many tempefts howling deftruc- 
tion around them on every fide. 

There remains a much more extenfive and 
complicated enquiry, the confideration of their 

political 
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political inftitutions. As it is impoffible to 
examine all, we muft limit our remarks to 
the moft important. To fpeak then generally 
of their Conftitution, it is a preliminary re- 
mark, that the application of the word De- 
mocracy to it is fallacious and illufive. 

If that word, indeed, be taken in its etymolo- 
gical fenfe , as the power of the people, it is a 
Democracy, and fo is all legitimate Govern- 
ment. But if it be taken in its hiftorical 
fenfe, it is not fo, for it does not refemble 
thofe Governments which have been called 
Democracies in ancient or modern times. In 
the ancient Democracies there was neither re- 
prefentation nor divifion of powers. The 
rabble legiflated, judged and exercifed every 
political authority. I do not mean to deny 
that in Athens, the Democracy of which hif- 
tory has tranfmitted to us the moil monu- 
ments, there did exift fome feeble controls. 
But it has been well remarked, that a multi- 
tude, if it was compofed of Newtons, muft 

be 
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be a mob. Their will muft be equally unwife, 
unjuft, and irrefiftible. The authority of a cor- 
rupt and tumultuous populace has indeed by the 
beft writers of antiquity been regarded rather 
as an Ochlocracy than a Democracy, as the def- 
potifm of the rabble, not the dominion of the 
people. It is a degenerate Democracy. It is a 
febrile paroxyfm of the focial body, which muft 
fpeedily terminate in convalefcence or diffolu- 
tion. 

The New Conftitution of France is almoft 
dire&ly the reverfe of thefe forms. It vefts 
the legiflative authority in the Reprefentatives 
of the people, the executive in an hereditary 
Firft Magiftrate, and the judicial in Judges, 
periodically eledted, unconnedted either with 
the Legiflature or with the executive Magif- 
trate. To confound fuch a conftitution with 
the Democracies of antiquity, for the purpofe 
of quoting hiftorical and experimental evi- 
dence againft it, is to recur to themoft paltry 

and 
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and ftiallow arts of fophiftry. In difcuf* 

ling it, on the prefent occalion, the firft 
queftion that arifes regards the mode of con- 
ftituting the Legillature, and the firft divifion 
of this queftion, which coniiders the right 
of fuffrage, is of primary importance in 
Commonwealths. Here 1 moft cordially agree 
with Mr. Burke * in reprobating the impotent 
and prepofterous qualification by which the 
Aflembly have disfranchifed every citizen who 
does not pay a diredt contribution equivalent 
to the price of three days labour. Nothing 
can be more evident than its inefficacy for any 
purpofe but the difplay of inconfiftency, and 
the violation of juftice. But thefe remarks 
were made at the moment of difcuffion in 
France, and the plan j was combated in the 
Aflembly with all the force of reafon and elo- 

* p - 2 57 — S. 

f For the hiftory of this decree, the 27th and 29th days 
pf October, 1789, fee the Proccs verbaux of thefe days. — 
See alfo the 'Journal dc Paris, No. 30 1, &c Les Revolutions 
de Paris, No. 17, p. 73, & scq. Thefe authorities amply 
corroborate the affertions of the text. 
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quence by the mod confpicuous leaders of the 
popular party. M. M. Mirabeau, Target, and 
Petion more particularly didinguilhed them- 
felves by their oppofition. But the more timid 
and prejudiced members of the democratic 
party fhrunk from fo bold an innovation in 
political iydems, as justice. They fluctu- 
ated between their principles and their preju- 
dices, and the druggie terminated in an illu- 
five compromife, the con flan t refourcc of fee- 
ble and temporizing characters. They were 
content that little practical evil fhould in fait 
be produced. — Their views were not fufflei- 
ently enlarged and exalted to perceive, that 
the INVIOLABILITY of PRINCIPLES is the 
Palladium of virtue and of freedom. The mem- 
bers of this defeription do not, indeed, form 
the majority of their party ; but Ariftocratic 
minority, anxious for whatever might difho- 
nor or embarrafs the Aflcmbly, eagerly coa- 
lefced with them, and flained the infant C011- 
ditution with this abfurd ufurpation. 

P 
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An enlightened and refpeCtable antagoniA 
of Mr. Burke has attempted the defence of 
this meafure. In a letter to Earl Stanhope, 
p. 78 — 9, it is contended, that the fpirit of 
this regulation accords exactly with the prin- 
ciples of natural juftice, becaufe even in an 
unfocial hate, the pauper has a claim only on 
charity, and he who produces nothing has no 
right to fhare in the regulation of what is 
produced by the induftry of others. But 
whatever be the juftice of disfranchifing the 
unproductive poor, the argument is, in point 
pf fa£t, totally mifapplied. Domeftic fervants 
are excluded by the decree of the Affembly, 
though they fubfill as evidently 011 the pro- 
duce of their own labour as any other clafs of 
men in fociety ; and to them therefore the ar- 
gument of our acute and ingenious writer is 
totally inapplicable*. But it is the confola- 

It has been very juftly remarked, that even on the idea 
of taxation , all men have equal rights of election. For the 
man who is too poor to pay a direct contribution to the State, 

itiu 
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tion of the confident friends of freedom, that 
this abufe mull be fhort-livcd. Tne fpirit of 
reafon and liberty, which has atchieved fuch 
mighty victories, cannot long be relifted by 
this puny foe. The number of primary elec- 
tors is at prefent fo great, and the importance 
of their fingle votes fo proportionally 'little, 
that their intereft in refilling the extenfion of 
the right of fufFrage is infignificantly imall* 
Thus much have I fpoken of the ufurpation 
of the rights of fufFrage with the ardor of an* 
xious aftedlion, and the freedom of liberal 
admiration. The moment is too ferious for 
compliment, and I leave untouched to the 
partizans of defpotifm, their monopoly of 
blind and fervile applaufe.* 

ilill pays a tax In the increafed price of his food and cloaths* 
It is befides to be obferved, that life and liberty are more fa- 
cred than property, and that the right of fufFrage is the 
only lhicld that can guard them. 

* “ He who freely magnifies what has been nobly dons 

and fears not to declare as freely what might have been 

p 4 done, 
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1 mud avow, with the fame frankftefs* 
equal difapprobation of the elements of terri- 
tory and contribution which enter into the 
proportion of Reprefentatives deptited by the 
various portions of the kingdom* Territorial 
or financial reprefentation*, is a monftrous 
relic of ancient prejudice. Land or money 
cannot be reprefented. Men only can be re- 
prefented, and population alone ought to re- 
gulate the number of Reprefentatives which 
any diftricl delegates. 

done, better gives you the befl covenant of his fidelity. His 
higheft praife is not flattery and his plaineft advice is praife.” 
Milton’s Arcopagitica . 

* Montefquieu, 1 think, mentions a federative Republic 
in Lycuiy where the proportion of Reprefentatives deputed by 
each State was in a ratio compounded of its population and 
contribution. J. here might be fomc plaufibility in this in- 
flitution among confederated independent States, but it is 
grofsly abfurd in a Commonwealth, which is vitally One. 
In iuch a ftate, the contribution of all being proportioned to 
their capacity, it is relatively to the contributors equal. 
and if it can confer any political claims, they muff derive 
from it equal rights. 


The 
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The next confideration that prefents itfelf 
is, the nature of thofe bodies into which the 
citizens of France are to be org-anized for the. 

O 

performance of their political functions.-— In 
this important part of the fubjed, Mr. Burke 
has committed fome fundamental errors. It 
is more amply, more dexteroully, and more 
corredly treated by M. de Calonne, of whofe 
work this difcuffion forms the raoft intereft- 
ing part. 

The Aflemblies into which the people of 
France are divided, are of four kinds. — Pri- 
mary, Municipal, Electoral, and Adminiftra-- 
tive. 

To the Municipalities belong the care of 
preferving the police, and colleding the reve- 
nue within their jurifdidion. An accurate 
idea of their nature and object may be formed 
by luppoling the country of England uniformly 

P 3 divided 
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livided, and governed, like its cities and 
:owns, by magiftracies of popular ele&ion. 

The Primary AiTemblies, the firft elements 
af the Commonwealth, are formed by all the 
citizens, who pay a direcSt contribution, equal 
to the price of three days labour, which may 
be averaged at half a Crown Englifh. Their 
functions are purely electoral. They fend Re- 
prefentatives diredly to the Afiembly of the 
Department , in the proportion of one to every 
hundred adtive citizens. This they do not 
through the medium of the diftridt, as was 
originally propoied by the Comfit utional Com- 
mittee, and has been erroneouflv hated by 
Mr. Burke. They fend, indeed, Reprefenta- 
tiveo to the Afiembly of the diffridt, but it is 
the object of that Affembly not to depute 
eledtuis to the department, but to eledt the 
adminiftrators of the diffrict itfelf. 


The 
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The Ele&oral Affemblies of the Depart- 
ments , formed by the immediate delegates of 
the people in their primary Affemblies, ele6t 
the Members of the Legiflature, the Judges, 
the Adminiftrators, and the * Bifhop of the 
Department. 

The Adminijlrators are every where the or- 
gans and inftruments of the Executive Power. 
As the provinces of France, under her an- 
cient Government were ruled by Governors, 
Intendants, &c. appointed by the Crown, fo 
they are now governed by thefe adminiftra- 
tive bodies, who are chofen by the Electoral 
Affemblies of the Departments. 

Such is the rude outline of that elaborate 
organization which the French Legiflature 
have formed. Details are not neceffary to 
my purpole : and I the more chearfully abftain 


* Every Department is an Epifcopal See. 
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from them, becaufe I know that they will be 
fpeedily laid before the Public by a perfonfar 
more competent to deliver them with precifi- 
on,and illuftrated with a very correct and inge- 
nious chart of the New Conflitutionof France. 

Again# the arrangement of thefe Aflem- 
blies, many fubtle and fpecious objections are 
urged, both by Mr. Burke and the exiled Mi- 
nifter of France. The fir ft and raoft formi- 
dable is, “ the fuppofed tendency of it to 
“ difmember France into a body of confede- 
“ rated Republics.” To this objection there 
are feveral unanfwerable replies. But before 
I Rate them, it is necefifary to make one di- 
ftinCtion. Thefe feveral bodies are, in a cer- 
tain fenfe independent, in what regards l'ub- 
ordinate and interior regulation. But they 
are not independent in the fenfe which the 
objection fuppofes, that of pofiefiinga feparate 
will from that of the nation, or influencing, 
but by their Reprefentatives, the general lyf- 

tem 
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tem of the State. Nay, it may be demon- 
ftrated, that the Legiflators of France have 
folicitoufly provided more elaborate precau- 
tions againft this difmemberment than have 
been adopted by any recorded Government. 

The firft circumftance which is advcrfc to 
it is the minutenefs of the parts into which the 
kingdom is divided. They are too fmall to 
pollels a icparate force. As elements of the 
focial order, as particles of a great political 
body, they are fomething ; but as infulatcd 
States, they would be impotent. Had France 
been moulded into great mafles, each of them 
might have been ftrong enough to claim a fe- 
parate will ; but divided as the is, no body of 
citizens is confcious of l'ufficient ftrength to 
feel their fentiments of any importance, but 
as conftituent parts of the general will. Sur- 
vey the Adminiftrative, the Primary, and the 
Electoral Aflemblies, and nothing will be 
more evident than their impotence in indivi- 
duality. 
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duality. The Municipalities, furely, 
not likely to arrogate independence. A 
48000th part of the kingdom has not energy 
fufficient for feparate exiftence, nor can a hope 
arife in the Affembly of iuch a {lender com- 
munity of influencing, in a dire& and dictato- 
rial manner, the counfels of a great State. 
Even the Electoral Aflemblies of the Depart- 
ments do not, as we {hall afterwards {hew, 
poffefs force enough to become independent 
confederated Republics. 

Another circ urn fiance, powerfully hoftile 
to this difmembcrment, is the deftruCtion of 
the ancient provincial divifion of the king- 
dom. In no part of Mr. Burk’s work have 
his arguments been chofen with fuch infeli- 
city of feleCtion as in what regards this rub- 
bed. He has not only erred, but his error is 
the precife reverfe of truth. He reprefents 
as the harbinger of difcord what is, in fad, 
the inftrument of union. He miftakes the 
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Cement of the edifice for a fource of in liability 
and a principle of repulfion. France was, 
under the ancient Government, an union of 
Provinces acquired at various times, and on 
different conditions, differing in conflitution, 
laws, language, manners, privileges, jurifdic- 
tion, and revenue. It had the exterior of a 
fimple Monarchy, but it was in reality an ag- 
gregate of independent States. The Monarch 
was in one place King of Navarre, in another 
Duke of Britanny, in a third Count of Pro- 
vence, in a fourth Dauphin of Vienne. Under 
thefe various denominations, he poffeifed, at 
leafl nominally, different degrees of power, 
and he certainly exercifed it under different 
forms. — The mafs compofcd of thefe hetero- 
geneous and difcordant elements, was held 
together by the comprefling force of defpotilm. 
When that compreffion was withdrawn, the 
provinces mull have refumed their ancient 
independence, perhaps in a form more abfo- 
lute than as members of a federative Repub- 
lic. 
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lie. Every thing tended to infpire provincial 
and to extinguilh national patriotifm. The 
inhabitants of Bretagne, or Guienne, felt 
themfelves linked together by ancient habi- 
tudes, by congenial prejudices, by fimilar 
manners, by the relics of their Conftitution, 
and the common name of their country ; but 
their character as members of the French Em- 
pire, could only remind them of long and ig- 
nominous fubjedlion to a tyranny, of which 
they had only felt the ftrength in exaction, 
and bleffcd the lenity in negledt. Thefe 
caufes muft have formed the provinces into 
independent Republics, and the deftrudtion 
of their provincial exigence was indifpenfible 
to the prevention of this difmemberment. It 
is impoflible to deny, that men united by no 
previous habitude, (whatever may be faid of 
the policy of the union in other refpedts) are 
lefs qualified for that union of will and force, 
which produces an independent Republic, 
than provincials on whom every circumftance 

tended 
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tended to confer local and partial attraction, 
and a repul fion to the common center of the 
national fyffern. Nothing could have been 
more inevitable than the independence of 
thofe great provinces which had never been 
moulded and organized into one Empire ; and 
we may boldly pronounce, in direCt oppofi- 
tion to Mr. Burke, that the new divifiqn of 
the kingdom was the only expedient that 
could have prevented its difmemberment into 
a confederacy of fovereign Republics. 

The folicitous and elaborate divifton of 
i powers , is another expedient of infallible ope- 
ration, to preferve the unity of the body po- 
litic. The Municipalities are limited to mi- 
nute and local admin iftration. The Primary 
AJfemblies folely to elections. The AJfemblies 
of the Difrifl to objeCts of adminiftration and 
control of a fuperior clafs ; and the Afem- 
blies of the Departments , where this may be 
the mold apprehended, poflefs functions pure- 
ly 

j 
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ly electoral. They ele£t Judges, Regulators,- 
Adminiftrators, and Minifters of Religion, 
but they are to exert no authority legiflative, 
adminiftrative, or judicial. In any other ca- 
pacity but that of executing their elefloral 
functions, in voting an addrefs, an inftruc- 
tion, or a cenfure, they are only limple citi- 
zens^. 

But whatever danger might be apprehended 
from the affumption of powers by thefe for- 

* Compare tliefe remarks with the rcafoning of M. Ca- 
lonne under the head, “ £h(c faut-il penfer do F ctablijfement 
46 perpetucl dc 83 AJJimblces y compost es chacunc dc plus 600 
44 citoyens , chat gees dc choix des Lcgijlatcurs Supreme s , du 
44 choix dcs Adminijlratcurs Provinciaux , du choix des Jugcs 9 
li du choix dcs Principaux Minijircs du Cultc y & ayant en 
44 conference le droit dc se met ire en atiiviu toutesfois & 
44 queintes ? 9f The objection which we are combating is 
ftated with great precifion by M. de Calonne, from p. 358 
top. 372 of his work. The difcuflion muft be maturely 
weighed by every reader who would fathom the legiflation 
of France. 
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midable Aflemblies, the depofitaries of fuch 
extenfive electoral powers are precluded by 
another circumftance, which totally difquali- 
fies and unnerves them for any purpofe but 
that for which they are created by the Con- 
flitution. They are biennially renewed, and 
their fugitive nature makes iyftematic ufur- 
pation hopelefs. What power, indeed, could 
they polfefs of dilating to the National Af- 
fembly*, or what intereft could the members 
of that Afi'embly have in obeying the man- 
dates of thofe who held as fugitive and pre- 
carious a power as their own ; not one of 
whom might, at the next election, have 


* I do not mean that their voice will not be there re- 
fpe&ed. That would be to fuppole the Lcgiflature as info* 
lently corrupt as that of a neighbouring Government of 
pretended freedom. I only mean to aflert, that they cannot 
pofkfs fuch a power as will enable them to didtate inftruc- 
tionsto their Representatives as authoritatively as Sovereigns 
do to their Embaffadors ; which is the idea of a confederated 
Republic. 

a fufffage 
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a fuffrage to beftow ? The fame probability 
gives the provincial Adminiftrators that por- 
tion of independence which the Conftitution 
demands. By a flill flronger reafon, the 
Judges, who are elected for fix years, muft 
feel themfelves independent of conftituents 
whom three elections may fo radically and 
completely change. Tlicle circumftances 
then, the minutenefs of the divilions, the dif- 
folution of provincial ties, the elaborate di- 
ftribution of powers, and the fugitive con- 
flitution of the Electoral Aflemblies, feem to 
form an infuperable barrier againft the af- 
fumption of fuch powers by any of the bodies 
into which France is organized, as would 
tend to produce the federal form. Thus the 
firfl great argument of Mr. Burke and M. 
de Calonne feems to be refuted in prin- 
ciples, if not in the expanfion of detail. 

The next objection that is to be confidered 
is peculiar to Mr. Burke. The fubordination 

of 
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ef ele Elions has been regarded by the admirers 
of the French lawgivers as a mafter-piece of 
legiflative wildom. It feemed as great an im- 
provement on reprefentative Government, as 
reprefentation itl'elf was on. pure Democracy. 
No extent of territory is too great for a po- 
pular Government thus organized ; and as 
the Primary Affemblies may be divided to any 
degree of minutenefs, the moft perfedt order 
is reconcileable with the wideft diffufion of 
political right. Democracies were fuppofed 
by philofophers to be neceffarily fmall, and 
therefore feeble ; to demand numerous Af- 
femblies, and to be therefore venal and tu- 
multuous. Yet this great difcovcry, which 
gives force and order in fo high a degree to 
popular Governments, is condemned and de- 
rided by Mr. Burke. An immediate connec- 
tion between the reprefentative and the pri- 
mary conflituent, he considers as effential to 
the idea of reprefentation. As the electors in 
the Primary Affemblies do not immediately 
** ele£t 
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eledt their law-givers, he regards their rights 
of fuffrage as nominal and illufory *. It will 
in the firft inftance be remarked, from the 
ftatement which has already been given, that 
in. ft a ting three- interpofed elections between 
the primary electors and the Legiflature, Mr. 
Burke has committed a moft important error 
in point of fadt. The original plan of the 
Conftitutional Committee was indeed agree- 
able to the ftatement of Mr. Burke. The 
Primary Aflemblies were to eledt Deputies to 
the Diftridt, the Diftridt to the Department, 
and the Department to the National Aflem- 
bly. But this plan was forcibly and fuccefs- 
fully combated. It was reprefented as tending 
to introduce a vicious complexity into the 
Government, and, by making the channel 

* P. 270 — 2. For what are thefe Primary Electors 
“ complimented, or rather mocked with a choice ? — They 
“ can never know any thing of the qualities of him that 
“ is to ferve them, nor has he any obligation to ferve 
“ them.” 
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through which the national will paffes into 
its public a£ts fo circuitous, to enfeeble its 
energy under pretence of breaking its vio- 
lence. It was accordingly radically changed. 
The feries of three elections was ftill pre- 
ferved for the choice of provincial Admini- 
ftrators, but the Electoral Aflemblies in the 
Departments , who are the immediate confti- 
tuents of the Legiflature, are dlreElly chofen 
by the Primary AJfemblies , in the proportion 
of one elector to every hundred aftive citi- 
zens *. 

* For a charge of fuch fundamental inaccuracy againft 
Mr. Burke, the Public will mod juftly and naturally expert 
the higheft evidence. I do therefore boldly appeal to die 
Decret fur la nouvellc Dlvifion du Royaume, Art. i J . — to the 
Proces Verbal of the Aflembly for the 2 2d Dec. 1789. If 
this evidence demanded any collateral aid, the authority of 
M. Calonne (which it is remarkable that- Mr. Burke fhould 
have overlooked) corroborates it moil amply. “ Onordonne 
“ que chacune de ces Affemblees (Pnmaires) nommera un 
“ Electeur a raifon de 100 citoyens a£tifs.” — Calonne, 
p. 360. “ Ces cinquantes mille ElecteUrs (des Departed 

0^2 “ merits) 
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But to return to the general queftion, 
which is perhaps not much affe&ed by thele 
details, I profefs I fee no reafon why the 
right of election is not as fufceptible of dele- 
gation as any other civil function, why a ci- 
tizen may not as well delegate the right of 
choofing law-givers, as that of making laws. 
Such a gradation of ele&ions, fays Mr. Burke, 
excludes refponlibility and fubftantial election, 
fince the primary ele&ors neither can know, 
nor bring to account the members of the Af- 
fembly. 

This argument has (confidering the pecu- 
liar fyflem of Mr. Burke) appeared to me to 
be the moft lingular and inconfiftent that he 
has urged in his work. Reprefentation itfelf 
muff be confelfed to be an infringement on 

“ mcnts) choifis de deux ans en deux ans paries Assem- 
“ BLEES Primaires.” Id. ibid. The Ex-Minifter, in- 
deed, is rarely to be detefted in any departure from the foli- 
ritous accuracy of prnfeffional detail. 
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the moft perfect liberty, for the bell organized 
fyftem cannot preclude the poflibility of a 
variance between the popular and the repre- 
fentative will. Refponfibility, ftriCtly and ri- 
goroufly fpeaking, it can rarely admit, for 
the fecrets of political fraud are fo impene- 
trable, and the line which feparates corrupt 
decifion from erroneous judgment fo indifcer- 
nibly minute, that the cafes where the De- 
puties could be made properly refponfible are 
too few to be named as exceptions. Their 
difmijjion is all the punilhment that can be in- 
flicted, and all that the beft Conftitution can 
attain is a high probability of imifon between 
the conflituent and his deputy. This teems 
attained in the arrangements of France. The 
electors of the Departments arc fo numerous, 
and fo popularly eleCted, that there is the 
higheft probability of their being actuated in 
their elections, and rc-elcflions , by the fenti- 
ments of the Primary Affemblies. They 
have too many points of contaCt with the ge- 
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neral mafs to have an infulated opinion, and 
tQo fugitive an exigence to have a feparate in- 
tereft. It is befides to be remarked, that they 
come immediately from among the people, 
with all its opinions, and predile&ions, and 
enmities, to their elective functions; and it is 
Purely improbable, that, too Shortly united for 
the acquifition of a corporation fpirit, they 
fhould have any will or voice but that of their 
conftituents. This is true of thofe cafes 
where the merits or demerits of candidates 
may be fuppofed to have reached the Primary 
AfTemblies. In thofe far more numerous 
cafes, where they are too obfeure to obtain 
that notice, but by the polluted medium of a 
popular canvas, this delegation is flill more 
evidently wife. The peafant, or artizan, who 
is a primary elector, knows intimately men 
among his equals, or immediate fuperiors, who 
have information and honefty enough to chufe 
a good reprefentative. But among this clafs 
(the only one which he can know fufficiently 

*9 
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to judge) he rarely meets with any who have 
genius, leifure, and ambition for that fituation 
themfelves. Of the candidates to be electors 
in the Department , he may be a difinterefted, 
deliberate, and competent judge. But were 
“ he to be complimented, or rather mocked,” 
with the direit right of eleiting to the legif- 
lative body, he mud:, in the tumult, vena- 
lity, and intoxication of an election mob, 
give his fuffrage without any pojjible juft 
knowledge of the fituation, character, and 
conduit of the candidates. So unfortunately 
falfe, indeed, feems the opinion of Mr. Burke, 
that this arrangement in the French Confti- 
tution is the only one that fubftantially, and 
in good faith, provides for the exercife of de- 
liberate difcrimination in the conftituent. 

The hierarchy of elections was obtruded on 
Fiance by neceflity. Had they rejected it, 
they had only the alternative of tumultuous 
electoral Affemblies, or a tumultuous Legif- 

CU lature. 
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Iature. If the primary eledtoral Aflemblies 
were to be fo divided as to avoid tumult, their 
deputies would be fo numerous as to make 
the National Afiembly a mob. If the number 
of electoral Affemblies were reduced accord- 
ing to the number of deputies that ought to 
conftitute the Legiflature, each of them would 
be numerous enough, on the other hand, to 
be alfo a mob. I cannot perceive that pecu- 
liar unfitnefs which is hinted at by Mr. 
Burke * in the right of ferfonal choice to be 
delegated. It is in the practice of all States 
delegated to great officers, who are entrufted 
with the power of nominating their fubordi- 
nate agents. It is in the moft ordinary affairs 
of common life delegated, when our ultimate 
feprefentatives are too remote from us to be 
within the fphere of our obfervation. 


* “ Of all the powers to be delegated by thofe who have 
“ any real means of judging, that moft peculiarly unfit is 
“ what relates to a perfonal choice.” Burke, p.271. 

It 
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It is remarkable that M. Calonne, addref- 
fing his work to a people enlightened by the 
mafterly difcuffions to which thefe fubje£ts 
have given rife, has not, in all the fervor of 
his zeal to criminate the new inftitutions, 
hazarded this obje&ion. This is not the only 
inftance in which the Ex-Minifter has fhewn 
more refpeft to the nation whom he addrefles, 
than Mr. Burke has paid to the intellect and 
information of the Englifh Public *. 

* Though it may, perhaps, be foreign to the purpofe, I 
cannot help thinking one remark on this topic interefting. 
It will iliuftrate the difference of opinion between even the 
Ariilocratic party in France and the rulers of England. — 
M. Calonne * rightly ff ates it to be the unanimous injlruthon 
of France to her Representatives, to enadt the equal admif- 
fibility of all citizens to public employ ! — England adheres 
to the Teft Adt ! — — The arrangements of M. Neckar for 
elections to the States General, and the fcheme of M. M. 
Mounier and Lally Tolendahl for the new Conflitution, 
included a reprefentatioa of the people nearly exadt. Yet 

the idea of it is regarded with horror in England ! The 

higheft Anjlocrates of France approach more nearly to the 
creed of general liberty than the moft popular politicians of 
England, of which thele two circumftances are lignal 
proofs. 


* Calonne, p. 383, 
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Thus much of the elements that are to ge- 
nerate the Legiflative body. Concerning that 
body, thus conflituted, various queftions re- 
main. Its unity or divlfwn will admit of much 
difpute, and it will be deemed of the greateft 
moment by the zealous admirers of the En- 
glifh Conilitution, to determine, whether any 
lemblance of its legiflative organization could 
have been attained by France, if good, or 
ought to have been purfued by her, if attain- 
able. Nothins; has been afferted with more 
confidence by Mr. Burke than the facility 
with which the fragments of the long fub- 
verted liberty of France might have been 
formed into a Britilh Conftitution *. But of 

* To place this opinion in a ftronger point of light, I 
have colledted the principal patfages in which it is announced 
or infinuated. “ In your Old States you pofieffed that 
“ variety of parts, corrcfponding with the various deferip- 
“ tions of which your community was happily compafed.” 
Burke, p. 50. “ If diffident of yourfelves, and not clearly 

“ the aimed obliterated Conditution of your ancedors, fee- 
“ ing you had looked to your neighbours in this land, who 
“ h&d kept alive the principles and models of the old com- 

“ mot} 
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this general pofition he has neither explained 
the mode, nor defined the limitations. No- 
thing is more favourable to the popularity of 
a work than thefe loftly generalities, which 
are light enough to pafs into vulgar currency, 
and to become the maxims of a popular creed. 
Touched by definition, they become toofim- 
ple and precife for eloquence, too cold and ab- 
ftraft for popularity. But exhibited as they 
are by Mr. Burke, they gratify the pride and 

u mon law of Europe, meliorated and adapted to the prefent 
“ ftate,” Id. p. 53. “ Have they never heard of a Mo- 
“ narchy directed by laws, controled and balanced by the 
“ great hereditary wealth and hereditary dignity of a nation, 
“ and both again controled by a judicious check from the 
“ reafon and feeling of the people at large, acting by a fuit- 
* 6 able and permanent organ?” Id. p. 184. And in 
the fame page he reprefents France as a nation which had 
“ it in its choice to obtain fuch a Government with eafe, 
“ or rather to confirm it when atlnally pofiijjid. — “ I muft 
“ think fuch a Government well deferved to have its cxcel- 
“ lencies heightened, its faults corrected, and its capacities 
“ improved into a Britifh Conftitution.” Id. p. 295. The 
precife queftion at iflue is, whether the ancient Government 
of France poffeffed capacities which could have been im- 
proved into a Britifh Conftitution, 
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indolence of the people, who are thus taught 
to fpeak what gains applaufe, without any ef- 
fort of intellect, and impofes filence, without 
any labour of confutation ; what may be ac- 
quired without being ftudied, and uttered 
without being underftood. Of this nature 
are thefe vague and confident affertions, which 
without furnifhing any definite idea, afford a 
ready jargon for vulgar prejudice, flattering to 
national vanity, and fanftioned by a diftin- 
guifhed name. It is neceflary to enquire with 
more precifion in what manner France could 
have aflimilated the remains of her ancient 
Conftitution to that of the Englifh Legifla- 
ture. Three modes only feem conceivable. 
The prefervation of the three Orders diftindl. 
The union of the Clergy and Nobility in one 
upper Chamber, or fome mode of fele&ing 
from thefe two Orders a body like the Houfe 
of Lords in England. Unlefs the infatuations 
of Mr. Burke point to one or other of thefe 
fchemes, I cannot divine their meaning. The 
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firft mode (the three Orders fitting in feparate 
houfes with equal privileges) would neither 
have been congenial in fpirit nor fimilar in 
form to the Conftitution of England. To 
convert the Convocation into an integrant 
and co-ordinate Member of our Legiflature, 
would give it fome femblance of the ftruc- 
ture ; but it would be a faint one. It would 
be neceffary to arm our Clergy with an im- 
menfe mafs of property, rendered ftill more 
formidable by the concentration of great por- 
tions in the hands of a few, to conffitute it in 
effe»5l the fame body with the Nobility, by 
granting them the monopoly of great bene- 
fices, and to beftow on this clerico-military 
ariftocracy, in its two fhapes of Priefthood and 
Nobility, two feparate and independent voices 
in Legiflation. This double body, from its’ 
neceffary dependence on the King, muft ne- 
ceffarily have in both forms become the or- 
gan of his voice. The Monarch would thus 
poffefs three negatives, one avowed and difuf- 
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ei, two latent and in perpetual activity on the 
Jingle voice which impotent and illufive for- 
mality had yielded to the Third Eftate. Such 
and much more muft the Parliament of Eng- 
land become before it could in any refpe£t re- 
ferable thedivifion of the French Legiflature, 
according to thofe ancient Orders which 
formed the Gothic aflemblies of Europe. So 
monftrous did the arrangement appear, that 
even under the reign of Defpotifm, the fecond 
plan was propofed by M. Calonne*-— that the 
Clergy and Nobility fhould form an Upper 
Houfo, to exercife conjointly with the King 
and the Commons the Legiflative Authority. 
It admits, however, of the cleareft proof, that 

* See his Lettre au Roi 9th February 1789. See alfo 
Sur PEtat de France, &c. p. 167. It was alfo, as we are 
informed by M. Calonne, fuggefted in the Cahiers of the 
Nobility of Metz and Mcntargis . It is worthy of incidental 
remark, that the proportion of fuch radical changes even by 
the Nobility is an inconteftible evidence of the general con- 
viction that a revolution or total change in the Government 
was neceffary. It is therefore an unanfwerable reply to Mr* 
Burke and M. Calonne, 
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fuch a Conftitution would have been diame- 
trically oppofite in its fpirit and principles to 
the Englilh Government. This will at once 
be evident from the different defcription of 
the body of Nobles in France and England. 
In England they are a fmall body, united to 
the mafs of the people by innumerable points 
of contaft, receiving from it perpetual new 
infuhons, and returning to it, undiftinguifhed 
and unprivileged, the majority of their chil- 
dren. In France they formed an immenfe 
infulated caji , feparated from fociety by every 
barrier that prejudice or policy could raife, 
receiving few plebeian acceffions, and pre- 
cluded, by the indelible character of nobility, 
the equal patrimony of all their children, 
from the poflibility of their moft remote de- 
fendants being reftored to the general mafs. 
The Nobles of England are a Senate of 200. 
The Nobleffe of France were a tribe of 
200,000. Nobility is in England only here- 
ditary, fo far as its profeffed object, the fup- 
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port of a hereditary Senate demands. It is 
therefore defcendible only to one heir. No- 
bility in France was as widely inheritable as 
its real purpofe, the maintenance of a privi- 
leged caji , prefcribed. It was therefore ne- 
ceflarily defcendible to all male children. 

There are other points of contrail Hill more 
important. The Noblefle of France were at 
once formidable from their in>menfe body of 
property , and dependent from the indigence of 
their Patrician rabble of cadets , whom honour 
infpired with fervility, and fervility excluded 
from the path to independence. They in fa& 
pofleffed fo large a portion of the landed pro- 
perty, as to be jullly, and almoft exclufively 
confidered as the landed intereft of the king- 
dom To this formidable property were added 
the revenues of the Church, monopolized by 
the Children. The younger branches of thefe 
opulent families had in general no patrimony 
but their honours and their fword. They 
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Were therefore reduced to feek fortune and 
diftindtion in military dependence on the 
Crown. If they were generous, the habits 
of military fervice devoted them, from loyalty. 
If they were prudent, the hope of military 
promotion devoted them, from intereft, to 
the King. — How immenfe therefore and irre- 
fiftible would the Royal influence have been 
in elections, where the majority of the voters 
were the fervants and creatures of the Crown ? 
What would be thought in England of a 
Houle of Lords, which, while it reprefented 
or contained the whole landed intereft of the 
kingdom, Ihould neceflarily have a majority 
of its members feptennially or .triennially no- 
minated by the King. Yet it would ftill yield 
to the French Upper Houfe of M. Calonne ; 
for the monied and commercial interefts of 
England, which would continue to be repre- 
fented by the Commons, are important and 
formidable, but in France they are compara- 
tively inlignificant. It would have been a 
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Government where the Ariftocracy could 
have been ft/ong only againfl: the people, im- 
potent againfl; the Crown. This fecond ar- 
rangement then is equally repugnant to the 
theory of the Britifh Conflitution as the fij-ft. 
There remains only lome mode of feleCtion 
of a body from amidft the Nobility and Clergy 
to form an Upper Houfe, and to this there 
are infuperable objections. Had the right of 
thus forming a branch of the Legiflature by a 
/ingle aCt of prerogative been given to the 
King, it muft have ferengthened his influence 
to a degree terrible at any period, but fatal in 
the moment of political reform. Had any 
mode of election by the Provinces, or the Le- 
giflature, been adopted, or if they had been 
vefled with any control on the nomination of 
the Crown, the new dignity would have been 
fought with an activity of corruption and in- 
trigue, of which, in fuch a national convul- 
fion, it is impoffible to eftimate the danger. 
No general principle of feleCtion, fuch as that 

of 
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of opulence or antiquity , would have remedied 
the evil, for the excluded and degraded Nobles 
Would feel the principle, that nobility is the 
equal and inalienable patrimony of all. By 
the abolition of nobility, no nobleman was 
degraded , for to degrade is to lower from a 
rank that continues to exift in fociety. No 
man can be degraded when the rank he poflef- 
fed no lons;er exifts. But had the rank of no- 
bility remained in the mode of which we have 
been fpeaking, the great body of the Nobles 
would indeed, in a proper and penal fenfe, 
have been degraded, the new dignity of their 
former Peers would have kept alive the me- 
mory of what they once podefled, and pro- 
voked them to enterprizes far more fatal than 
refentment of an indignity, that is at lead: 
broken by divifion, and impartially in Aided oil 
the greateft and mod obfcure. 

So evident indeed was the impodibility of 
what Mr. Burke fuppofes attainable with fuch 
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eafe, that no party in the AlTembly fuggeffed 
the imitation of the English model, the 
fyflem of his oracles in French politics *. M. 
M. Lally and Mounier, approached more near 
to the Conftitution of the American States. 
They propofed a Senate to be chofen for life 
by the King, from a certain number of can- 
didates to be offered to his choice by the pro- 
vinces f . This Senate was to enjoy an abfo- 
lute negative on legiflative afls, and to form 
the great national court for the trial of public 
delinquents. In effect, fuch a body would have 
formed a far more vigorous Ariftocracy than 


* “ De quelle maniere fera compofe le Senat ? Sera-t-if 
“ forme de ce qu’on appeile aujourd’hui la Noblefle & le 
“ Clerge? Non sans doute. Ce feroit perpetuer cette 
“ reparation d’Ordres, cette efprit de corporation qui eft le 
“ plus grand ennemi de l’efprit Public.” Pieces JuJiificatifs 
de M. Lally Tolendahl, p. 121. 

t Apres avoir examine & balance tous les inconveniens 
“ de chaque parti peut-etre trouvera-t-on que faire nommer 
“ les Senateurs par le Roi, fur la prefentation des provinces, 
“ & ne les faire nommer qu’a vie feroit encore le moyen le 
♦* plus propre a concilier tous les interets. Id. p. 124. 

the 
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the Englifh Peerage. The latter body orily 
prefer ves its dignity by a wife difufe of its 
power. Potentia ad impotentiam abufi would 
otherwife be deferiptive of their fate. But 
the Senate of M. Mounier would be an Ari- 
ftocracy moderated and legalized, which, be- 
caufe it appeared to have lefs independence, 
would in fad be emboldened to exert more. 
Deriving their rights equally with the Lower 
Houfe from the people, and veiled with a 
more dignified and extenfivetrufl, they would 
neither flirink from the conflict with the 
Commons nor the King. The permanence 
of their authority muft give them a fuperio- 
rity over the former; the fpecioufnels of 
their caufe over the latter : and it feems pro- 
bable, that they muft have terminated in fub- 
jugating both. Thofe who fuppofe that a 
Senate for life might not be infeded by the 
corporation fpirit, may confider the ancient 
judicatures of France, who were as keenly 
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a&uated by that fpirit, as any body of heredU 
tary Nobles that ever exifted. 

But to quit the details of thefe fyftems — a 
queftion arifes for our confideration of a more 
general and more difficult nature — JVhether a 
Jimple reprefsntative Legijlature , or a Conjiitu- 
tion of mutual control , be the bef form of Go- 
vernment* l — To examine this queftion at 
length is inconfiftent with the object and li- 
mits of the prefent publication (which al- 
ready grc 4 \vs inlenfibly beyond its intended 
fizc) but a few general principles may be 
hinted, cn v hich the dccilion of the queftion 
perhaps chiefly depends. 

1. It will not be controverted, that the ob- 
ject of a reprefentative Legifiature is to col- 

* This qr.C n ion, tran Hated into familiar language, may 
perhaps be thus txpreffed, — “ ff'kcthcr the vigilance of the 
via fur , or the squabbles of the fcrvraits, he the bef security for 
faithful s n vice? 
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left the general will. To accord with this 
principle, there muft be the fame unity in 
the reprefentative as in the original will. — 
That will is one. It cannot therefore, with- 
out folecifm, be doubly repreiented. The 
focial body fuppofes a perfeft unity, and no 
man’s will can have two dilcordant organs. 
Any abfolute * negative oppofed to the national 
will, decifively fpoken by its Reprefentatives, 
is radically null, as an ufurpation of popular 
fovereignty. Thus far does the abilraft prin- 
ciple of a reprefentative Government con- 
demn the divilion of the Legiflature. 

2. All bodies pofiefied of eiTeftual control 
have a tendency to that great evil, which all 
laws have hitherto foftered, though it be the 
end of Legiflation to reprefs, the preponde- 


* The suspenjivc veto vetted in the French King is only 
an appeal to the people on the conduit of the Reprefenta- 
tives. The voice of the people clearly fpoken, the negative 
ccafcs. 
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ranee of partial interefts. The fpirit of cor* 
poration infallibly feizes every Public body, 
and the creation of every new Affembly cre- 
ates a new, dexterous, and vigilant enemy to 
the general intereff. This alone is a fufficient 
objection to a controling Senate. Such a body 
would be moft peculiarly acceflible to this con- 
tagious fpirit. A reprefentative body itfelf 
can only be prefervcd from it by thofe fre- 
quent elections which break combinations, 
and infufe into it new portions of popular fen- 
timents. Let us grant that a popular affembly 
may fometimes be precipitated into unwifede* 
cilion by the deductions of eloquence, or the 
rage of faction. Let. us grant that a control- 
ing Senate might remedy this evil, but let 
ws recoiled, that it is better the Public interejl 
Jhould be occajionally nvjlaken than fyjlcmatically 
oppofed. 

3. It is perhaps fufceptible of proof, that 
$cfe Governments of balance and control 
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have never exifted but in the vifion of theo- 
rifts. The faireft example will be the Confli- 
tution of England. If it can be proved that the 
two members of the Legiflature, who are 
pretended to control each other, are ruled bv 
the fame clafs of men, the control mud; be 
granted to be imaginary. That oppofition of 
intereft, which is fuppofed to preclude all con- 
fpiracy againft the people, can no longer exift. 
That this is the ftate of England, the mod 
fuperficial obfervation muft evince. The 
great proprietors, titled and untitled, poflefs 
the whole force of both Iloufes of Parliament 
that is not immediately dependent on the 
Crown. The Peers have a great influence in 
the Houfe of Commons. All political par- 
ties are formed by a confederacy of the mem- 
bers of both Houfes. The Court party, by 
the influence of the Crown, a ding equally in 
both, fupported by a part of the independent 
Ariftocracy. The oppolition by the remain- 
der of the Ariftocracv, whether Commoners 
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or Lords. Here is every fymptom of collu-. 
fion : No veftige of control. The only cafe 
indeed, where it could arife, is where the in- 
tereft of the Peerage is didinCf from that of 
the other great proprietors. But thcfe fepa- 
rate interefts are few and paltry, and have 
ellablifhed fo feeble a check, that the hiflory 
of England will not afford one undilputed ex- 
ample of this vaunted control. 

The rejection of the Peerage Bill of George 
the Firft is urged with great triumph by De 
Lolme. There it feems the Commons re- 
jected the bill, purely actuated by their fears, 
that the Arifiocracy would acquire a (Length 
from a limitation on the number of Peers, de-r 
ftru&ive of that balance of power which forms 
the Conftitution. It is unfortunate that poli- 
tical theorifb uo not conlult the h'jlory as well 
as the letter of legidative proceedings. It is a 
matter of pcrieCt notoriety, that the rejection 
of that bill was occasioned by the leceiiion of 

Sir 
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Sir Robert (then Mr.) Walpole from the Ca- 
binet, and the oppolition of him and his party 
to it was merely as a min ifte rial meafure. The 
debate was not guided by any general legifla- 
tive principles. It was limply an experiment 
on the flrength of two parties contending for 
power. The reader will no doubt feel a high 
reverence for the Conftitutional principles of 
that Parliament, when he is informed that to 
it we owe the Septennial Acl ! 

In fa£t, if fuch a check exitlcd in much 
greater force, it would be of little importance 
to the general queftion. “ Through a diver- 
“ fity of members and interefts,” if we may 
believe Mr. Burke, “ general Liberty 
u had as many fecurities as there were lepa- 
“ rate views in the feveral Orders.” And if 
by general Liberty be underftood the 
power of the collective body of thefe Orders, 
the pofition is undeniable. But if it means, 
what it ought to mean, the liberty of mankind, 

nothing 
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nothing can be more falfe. The higher clafs 
in fociety, whatever be their names, of No- 
bles, Bifhops, Judges, or pofleffors of landed 
and commercial wealth, have ever been united 
by a common view, far more powerful than 
thofe petty repugnancies of intereftto which 
this variety of defcription may give rife. 
Whatever may be the little conflicts of eccle- 
fiaftical withl'ecular, of commercial with land- 
ed opulence, they have one common intereft 
to preferve, the elevated place to which the 
focial order has raifed them. There never was, 
or will be, in civilized fociety, but two grand 
interefts, that of the Rich and that of the 
Poor. The differences of intereft among the 
feveral clafles of the rich will be ever too {len- 
der to preclude their confpiracy againft man- 
kind. In the mean time, the privileges of 
their feveral Orders will be guarded, and Mr. 
Burke will decide that general Liberty is 
fecure ! — It is thus that a Polifh Palatine ha- 
rangues in the Diet on the liberty of Poland, 

without 
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without a blulh at the recollection of his bondf- 
men.—It is thus that the Aflembly of Jamai- 
ca, amidft the flavery and fale of Men, pro- 
fanely appeal to the principles of freedom. It 
is thus that Antiquity, with her pretended po- 
litical philofophy, cannot boaft one philofo- 
pher who queflioned the juftice of fervitude, 
nor with all her pretended public virtue, one 
philanthropift who deplored the mifery of 
flaves. 

One circumftance more remains concerning - 
the Legiflature— the exclulion of the King’s 

O tD 

Minifters from feats in it. This Jelf-denying 
Ordinance I muft unequivocally difapprove. — 
I regard all disfranchifement as equally unjuft 
in its principle, deftruClive in its example, 
and impotent for its pretended purpofe. The 
prefence of Minifters in the Aflembly would 
have been of great utility in a view of bufi- 
nefs, and perhaps, by giving publicity to their 
opinions, favorable on the whole to Public 
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Liberty. To exclude them from the Legis- 
lature, is to devote them to the purpofes of 
the Crown, by giving them no interejl in the 
Conftitution. The fair and open influence 
of Minifters was never formidable. It is only 
that indirect and Secret influence which this 
exclufion will perhaps enable them to praftife 
with more impunity and fuccefs. It is alfo 
to be obferved, that it is equivalent to an ex- 
clusion of all men of Superior talent from the 
Cabinet. The object of liberal ambition will 
be a Seat in the Supreme Aflembly ; and no 
man of genius will accept, much leSs purfue, 
branded and degraded offices, which banifli 
him from the natural fphere of his powers. 

Of the Plan of Judicature formed by 
the Aflembly, I have not yet prefumed to 
form a decided opinion. It certainly ap- 
proaches to an experiment, whether a code of 
laws can be formed Sufficiently Ample and in- 
telligible to Supercede the necefiity of lawyers 

by 
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by profeffion*. Of all the attempts of the Af- 
fembly, the complicated relations of civilized 
fociety feem to render this the moil problema- 
tical. They have not, however, concluded 


this part of their labours, and the feeblenefs 
attributed to the elective judicatures of the De- 
partments may probably be remedied by the dig- 
nity and force with which they will inveft the 
two high national tribunals (La Co::r a Caf. 
Jaticn & u: Haute Cour i\at;onjlcJ which they 
are about to orwmixe.f 


On the fubjeet of the Executive Magi- 
stracy, there is a preliminary remark, 
which the advocates as well as the enemies 


* 1 he lexenial election of the Jiuh'cs is ftrongly and ably 
oppofed by M. Calonne, p. w;A, chieiiy ;n i he principle, 
that the (lability of judicial offices n the only inducement to 
men to dev tc their lives to legal Itudy, which alone can 
form good magistrates. 

t I have on this fuljedt read with much pleafure ahd 
inftruiEhon the profound and ingenious, though perhaps oc- 
cafionaliy paradoxical, remarks of Mr. Bentham. 
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of the Revolution have too much negle&ed. 
The Affembly have been accufed of violating 
their own principles by the affumption of exe- 
cutive powers, and their advocates have 
pleaded guilty to the charge. It has been for- 
gotten that they had a double function to per- 
form. They were not only to eredd a new 
Conftitution, but they were to guard it from 
deftruction. Hence a neceffary affumption of 
executive powers in the crifis of a Revolu- 
tion. Had fuperftitious tendernefs for the 
principle confined them to theoretical erec- 
tions, which the breath of power wa9 every 
day deftroying, they would indeed have me- 
rited thofe epithets of vifionaries and enthu- 
fiafts with which they have been loaded. To 
judge, therefore, of the future executive ma- 
giftracy of France by its prefent fate, is ab- 
furd. We muft not, as has been juftly ob- 
ferved, miftake for the new political edifice 
what is only the fcafFolding necelfary to its 
eredlion. The powers of the firft magiflrate 
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&te not to be eftimated by the debility to which 
the convulfions of the moment have reduced 
them, but by the provifions of the future 
Conftitution. 

The portion of power w ith which the King 
of France is inverted, is certainly as much as 
pure theory demands for the executive magi- 
ftrate. An organ to cohort tire Public wjjl, 
and a band to execute it, are the only necef- 
iary conftituents of the focial union. The 
popular reprefentative forms the hr ft ; the 
executive officer the fecond. To the point 
where this principle would have conducted 
them, the French have not ventured to pro- 
ceed. It has been allotted by Mr. Burke, 
that the French King has no negative on 
laws. This, however, is not true. The mi- 
nority who oppofed any fpeciesof negative in 
the Crown was only ioo, when 800 mem- 
bers were prelent in the Aflembly. The 
King pofieftes the power of with-holding his 
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aflent to a propofed law for two fucceffive 
Aflemblies. If it is propofed by the thirds his 
aflent, indeed, becomes neceflary. This 
fpecies of fufpenfive veto is with great fpe- 
cioufnefs and ingenuity contended by M. 
Neckar to be more efficient than the obfolete 
negative of the Englilh Princes *. A mild 
and limited negative may, he remarked, be 
exercifed without danger or odium, while a 
prerogative, like the abfolute veto, muft link 
into impotence from its invidious magnitude. 
It is too great to be exercifed, and muft, as it 
has in England, be tacitly abandoned by dif- 
ufe. Is not that negative really efficient, 
which is only to yield to the national voice, 
lpoken after four years deliberation, and in 
two fucceflive elections of Reprefentatives ? 
What Monarch of a free State, I will be bold 
to alk, could with decency or impunity op- 
pofe a negative the moft unlimited in law to 


* Rapport fait au Roi clans fon Confeil, par le premier 
Miniftre des Finances, a Verfailles, le ij Sept. 1789. 
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the public fentiment, thus explicitly and con- 
ftantly expreffed ? The mod abfolute veto 
muft, if the people perfift, prove eventually 
fufpenfive. A fufpenfive veto is therefore 
equivalent to an abfolute one, and being of 
lefs invidious exercife, confers more real power. 
“ The power of remonftrance *,’* fays Mr. 
Burke, “ which was anciently vefted in the 
“ Parliament of Paris, is now abfurdly en- 
“ trufled to the executiye magiftrate.” One 
might have fuppofed that this was a power 
of remonftrance like that of the Parliament 
of Paris to the Legijlature. It is however, 
as we have feen, a power of a very different 


* The negative poflefled by the King of France is pre- 
cifelv double of that which is entrufted to the Aflembly. 
He may oppofe his will to that of his whole people for four 
years of the term of ‘ two Legiflaturcs, while the oppofition 
of the Aflembly to the general voice can only exift for two 
years , when a new ele£tion annihilates them. So inconft- 
derately has this prerogative been reprelented as nominal. 
The whole of this argument is in fomc meafure ad bominem , 
for I myfelf am dubious about the utility of any fpecies of 
Royal veto, abfolute or fufpenlive. 
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defcription, a power of remonflrating to the 
people againfl their Rcprefentatives, the only 
fhare in legiflation (whether it be nominally 
abfolute , or -nominally limited) that a free 
Government can en trull to its fupreme ma- 
giflrate *. 

On the Prerogative of War and Peace, 
Mr. Burke f has fhortly, and M. Calonne X 
at <rreat lencrth, arraierned the fvftem of the 

O O 1 O 

Aflembly. 

In the Conflitution of France, w ar is to be 
declared by a decree of the Regiflature, on 
the propolition of the Ring. He poflefles ex- 
clufively the initiative. It cannot originate 
with any member of the Legiflature. The 
lirfl remark luggeflcd lay this arrangement is, 
that the difference between it and the theory 
of the Englifh Conflitution is purely nominal. 

* P. 301. 

f Burke, p.295 — 6. ;p Calonne, p. 170 — 200. 
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That theory fuppofcs an independent Houle 
of Commons, a rigorous refpon Ability, and 
an effective power of impeachment. 
Were thefe in any refpedt realized, it is per- 
fectly obvious, that a dccilion for war mult in 
every cafe depend on the deliberation of the 
Lep'illature. No Minilter would hazard ho- 

O 

Itilities without the fanCtion of a body who 
held a fvvord fufpended over his head; and, 
as this theory fuppofcs the Houle of Com- 
mons perfectly uninfluenced by the Crown, 
the ultimate decilion could in no refpeCt de- 
pend on the executive magistrate, and no 
power remains to him but the initiative. 
The forms indeed, in the majority of cafes, 
aim at a femhlance of the theory. A Royal 
mellaie announces imminent lioftilities, and 
a Parliamentary addrefs of promiled fupport, 
re-echoes the melfage. It is tills addrefs alone 
which emboldens and authorizes the Cabinet 
to proceed in their mcafures. The Royal 
melsage correlponds to the French initiative ; 

S y and 
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and if the purity of our practice bore any 
proportion to the fpecioufnefs of our theory, 
the addrefs would be a decree of the Legifla- 
ture, adopting the propofition of the King. 
No man therefore, who is a fincere and en- 
lightened admirer of the Englilh Conditu- 
tion, as it ought , and is pretended to exiji , 
can confidently reprobate an arrangement 
which differs from it only in the mofl frivo- 
lous circumdances. To fpeak of our pra&ical 
Government would be an outrage on com- 
mon fenfe. There no trace of thofe difeor- 
dant powers which are fuppofed in our theo- 
retical Conftitution remains. The mod beau- 
tiful fimplicity prevails. The fame influence 
determines the executive and legiflative 
power. The fame Cabinet makes war in the 
name of the King, and fan&ions it in the 
name of the Parliament. But France, defli- 
tute of the cement which united thefe jar- 
ring powers, was reduced to imitate our theory 
indead of our pra&ice. Her Exchequer was 

ruined. 
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ruined. She could not, therefore, adopt 
this admirable fyftem. 

Suppofing however, but not granting, that 
this formidable prerogative was more abridged 
in France than it is by the theory of our Go- 
vernment, the expediency of the limitation 
remains to be confidered. The chief objec- 
tions are its tendency to favour the growth of 
foreign factions, and to derogate from the 
promptitude fo neceffary to military fuccefs. 
To both thefe objections there is one general 
anfwer. They proceed on the fuppofition of 
the frequency of wars. They both luppofe, 
that France will retain part of that political 
fyftem which fhe has difclaimed. But if ihe 
adheres with good faith to her declarations, 
war muft become to her fo rare an occurrence, 
that the objections become intignificant. Fo- 
reign Powers have no temptation to purchafe 
factions in a State which does not interpofe in 
foreign politics ; and a wife nation, which re- 

S 4 gards 
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gards victorious war as not lefs fatally intoxi- 
cating to the vidtors, than widely deftrudtive 
to the vanquifhed, will not furrender their 
probability of peace from the dread of defeat, 
nor pnrehafe the hope of victory by provi- 
hons for facilitating- war. France, after hav- 
ing. renounced for ever the idea of conqueft, 
car., indeed, hare no fource of probable hof- 
tility but her colonies. Colonial poffeffions 
have been fo unanfwerably demonft rated to 
be commercially ufelefs, and politically ruin- 
ous, that the conviction of philofophers can- 
not fail of having, in due time, its effedt oil 
the minds of enlightened Europe, and deli- 
vering the French Empire from this cum- 
brous and deftrudtive appendage. 

But even were the exploded villainy that 
has obtained the name of politics to be re- 
aaopted in France, the objections would ftill 
be feeble. The urft, which muft be confcf- 
fed to have a fpecious and formidable air, 

feems 
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leems evidently to be founded oil the hiftory 
of Sweden and Poland, and on fome faffs in 
that of the Dutch Republic. It is a remark- 
able example of thofe loofe and remote analo- 
gies by which fophills corrupt and abufe hif- 
tory. Peculiar circumflances in the lituation 
of thefe States difpofed them to be the feat of 
foreign fadions. It did not arife from war 
being decided by public bodies, for if it had, 
it mull have exilled in ancient Rome and 
Carthage — in modern Venice, and Switzer- 
land — in the republican Parliament of Rug- 
land, and in the Congrcfs of the United 
States of America. — Holland too, in her bet- 
ter and more vigorous days, was perfectly 
exempt from this evil. — No traces of it ap- 
pear in her hillory till the age of Charles II. 
and Louis XIV. when, divided between jea- 
loufy of the commerce of England and dread 
of the conquefts of France, Ihe threw her- 
felf into the arms of the Houfe of Orancc, 
and forced the partizans of freedom into a 

reliance 
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reliance on French fupport. In more recent 
periods, domeftic convulfions have more fa- 
tally difplayed her debility, and too clearly 
evinced, that of that fplendor which (he 
gained from the ignorant indolence of the 
world, (he now only retains the ffiadow, by 
the indulgence and courtefy of Europe. The 
cafe of Sweden is with the utmoft facility 
explicable. An indigent and martial people, 
whether it be governed by one or many de- 
fpots, will ever be fold by its tyrants to the 
enterprizes of opulent ambition ; and recent 
fails have proved, that a change in the Go- 
vernment of Sweden has not changed the 
Jiipendiary fpirit of its military fyftem. Po- 
land is an example ftill lefs relevant. There 
an independent anarchy of defpots naturally 
league themfelves varioufly with foreign 
Powers. Yet Ruffian force has done more 
than Ruffian gold ; and Poland has luffered 
ftill more from feeblenefs than venality. No 
analogy can be fuppofed to exift between thefe 

cafes 
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cafes and that of France. I hazard the ifTue 
of the difcuffion ori one plain point. All the 
Powers of Europe could not expend money 
enough to form and maintain a fadion in their 
intereft in France. Let us fuppofe it poffible 
that the Legiflature of this vaft and opulent 
kingdom could once be corrupted ; but let us 
recoiled!, that aferiesofLegiflatures, colleded 
by the moft extenfively popular eledion, arc to 
be in fucceffion purchafed, to obtain any per- 
manent afeendant, and it will be evident, that 
Pot oft would be unequal to the attempt. If 
we confider that their deliberations are con- 
duded under the deteding eye of a vigilant 
and enlightened people, the growth of foreign 
fadions will appear dill more chimerical. All 
the States which have been quoted were poor, 
therefore cheaply corrupted ; their Govern- 
ment was an Ariftocracy, and was therefore 
only to be once bought ; the people w-ere ig- 
norant, and could therefore be lold by their 
Governors with impunity. The reverie of 

thefe 
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thefe circumifances will fave France, as they 
have faved England, from this “ worft of 
“ evils.” Their wealth makes the attempt 
difficult ; their difeernment makes it hazard- 
ous ; their fhort truft of power renders the 
obje£l worth lefs, and its permanence impof- 
fible. That iubjefting the decifion of war to 
the deliberations of a popular aflembly will, 
in a great meafure, derogate from its energy, 
and unnerve it for all deftrudtive purpofes, I 
am not difpofed to deny. France mufl, how- 
ever, when her conftitution is cemented, be, 
in a defenjive view, invincible ; and if her Go- 
vernment is unfitted for aggrefiion, it is little 
wonder that the AfFembly fhould have made 
no provifion for a cafe which their principles 
do not fuppofe. 

This is the Lift important arrangement re- 
i peel u i g the executive power which Mr. 
Burke lias confidered, and it conducts us to a 
fubjecl of infinite delicacy and difficulty, which 

has 
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has afforded no fmali triumph to the enemies 
of the Revolution — The Organization 
of tiie Army. It mull he confefled, that 
to conciliate an army of a hundred and fifty 
thoufand men, a navy of a hundred {hips of 
the line, and a frontier guarded by a hundred 
fortreffes, with the exiftence of a free Go- 
vernment, is a tremendous problem. It can- 
not be denied, that hiilory affords no exam- 
ple in which inch a Public force lias not re- 
coiled on the State, and become therendvin- 
ftrument of military ufurpation. And if the 
State of France were not perfectly unexam- 
pled, and to which thefe hiilorical arguments 
are not therefore applicable or pertinent, the 
inference would be inevitable. An army, 
with the lentiments and liahlts vvlrich it is 
the fyflcm of modern Europe toinlpirc, is not 
only hortile to freedom, but incompatible with 
it. A body of men pofleffed of the whole 
force of a State, and fy ftematically diverted 
of every civic fentiment, is a manlier that no 

rational 
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rational polity can tolerate, and every circum- 
ftance clearly ffiews it to be the object of 
French legiflation to deftroy it, not as a body 
of armed citizens — but as an Army. This 
is wifely and gradually to be effected. T wo 
grand operations conduct to it — arming the 
people, and unfoldiering the army*. The firft 
of thefe meafures, the formation of the muni- 
cipal army, certainly makes the nation inde- 
pendent of its military fervants. An army of 
four millions can never be coerced by one of 
a hundred and fifty thoufand ; neither can 
they have a feparate fentiment from the body 
of the nation, for they are the fame. Whence 
the horror of Mr. Burke at thus arming the 
nation , under the title of a municipal army , 
has arifen, it is even difficult to conjecture. 
Has it ceafed to be true, that the defence of a 
free State is only to be committed to its citi- 
zens ? Are the long oppofition to a {landing 

% To ufe the language of M. Calonne, “ armant le pcu - 

“ pic & pcpuicmscuit Furmlc” 
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army in England, its tardy and jealous admifi- 
iion, and the perpetual clamor (at length illu- 
lively gratified) for a militia, to be exploded, 
as the grofs and uncourtly fentiments of our 
unenlightened aticeftors ? The Allenibly have 
put arms into the hands of the citizens, and 
by that means have for ever precluded both 
their own defpotifm and the ufurpation of 
the army. “ They muft rule,” lays Mr. 
Burke, “ by an army.” If that be their lyf- 
tem, their policy is flill more wretched than 
he has reprefented it. For they iy ftemati- 
cally ftrengthen thofe who are to be govern- 
ed, while they fyftematically enfeeble their 
engine of Government. They fortify the 
people, and weaken the army. They reduce 
themfelves and their army to dependence on 
the nation, whom alone they fbengthen and 
arm. A Military Democracy , if it means a de- 
liberative body of foldiers, is the mod execrable 
of tyrannies ; but if it be underftood to denote 
a popular Government, where every citizen 
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is difciplined and armed, it muff then be pro- 
nounced to be the only free Government 
which retains within itfelf the means of pre- 
fervaticn. 

The profefled foldiers, rendered impotent, 
to any dangerous purpofe by the flrength of 
the municipal army, are by many other cir- 
cumflances invited to throw oft thofe abjedt 
and murderous habits which form the perfec- 
tion of a modern foldicr. In other States the 
foldiery were in general disfranchifed. They 
were too poor to be citizens. But in France 
a great part may enjoy the full rights of 
citizens. They arc not then likely to fieri - 
ficc their fuperior to their inferior capacity, 
nor to elevate their military importance by 
committing political filicide. They' feel 
themfelvcs lervile as foldiers, they are con- 
lcious of being fovereign as citizens. That 
diffufon of political knowledge among them, 
which is ridiculed and reprobated by Mr. 
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Burke,- is the only remedy that could have 
fortified them againfi: the feduction of an af- 
piring Commander. That alone will teach 
them, that in lending themfelves to his views, 
they fubmit themfelves to his yoke ; that to 
deftroy the liberty of others, they muft facri- 
fice their own. They have, indeed, gigan- 
tic flrength, and they may cruflh their fellow 
citizens, by dragging down the focial edifice, 
but they mud themfelves be overwhelmed 
by its fall. The Despotism of Armies is 
the Slavery of Soldiers. An army 
cannot be ftrong enough to tyrannize, that is 
not itfelf cemented by the moffc abfolutezWe- 
rior tyranny. The diffufion of thefe great 
truths will perpetuate, as they have produced, 
a revolution in the charafter of the French 
foldiery. They will therefore, in the fenfe 
of defpotic difeiplinarians, ceafe to be an army ; 
and while the foldiers aflume the fentiments 
of citizens, and the citizens acquire the 
difeipline of foldiers, the military character 
will be diffufed, and the military profeflion an- 

T nihilated. 
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nihilated. Military fervices will be the tfuty 
of all citizens, and the trade of none*. To 
this object their fyftem evidently and inevi- 
tably tends. If a feparate body of citizens, 
as an army, is deemed necefiary, it will pro- 
bably be formed by rotation. A certain period 
of military fervice will be exacted from every 
citizen, and may, as in ancient Republics, 
be made a neceffary qualification for the pur- 
fuit of civil honors. In the prefent ftate of 
France, the national guard is a fufficient bul- 
wark againft the enemy, lhould itrelapfe into 
its ancient habits ; and in its future ftate, no 
body fufceptible of fuch dangerous habits 


* Again I mull encounter the derilion of Mr, Burke, 
by quoting the ill-fated citizen of Geneva, whofe life was 
embittered by the cold friendship of a Philofopher, and 
whofe memory is proferibed by the alarmed cnthuflafm of 
an orator. I fhall prefume to recommend to the perufal of 
every reader his trad! entitled, “ Confederations sur le Ggu- 
\ vernement de Pologne , is fc” more efpecially what regards 
the military fyftem. Oeuvres de Roujfcau , Geneve » 1782 r 
tome ii. p; 381 — 397. It may be proper to remark, that 
my other citations from Rouffeau are from the fame edition. 
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Teems likely to exilt. 4 4 Gallos quoque inbel * 
44 //r JloruiJfe audivimus ,’* may indeed be the 
fentimcnt of our children* The glory of he- 
roifm, and the fplendor of conqueft, have 
long enough been the patrimony of that great 
nation. It is time that it Ihould feek a new 
glory, and a new fplendor, under the fliade 
of freedom, in cultivating the arts of peace, 
and extending the happinefs of mankind.— 
Happy if the example of that 44 Manifeftoof 
Humanity’* which has been adopted by the 
Legiflators of France into their conftitutional 
code, made an adequate impreffion on fur- 
rounding nations. 

Tunc genus humanum pofitis fibi confulat armis 

Inque vicem gens omnis amet. — 
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SECTION V. 


ILngliJh Admirers vindicated. 

I T is thus that Mr. Burke has fpoken of 
the men and meafures of a foreign nation, 
where patriotifm could neither excufe his pre- 
pofleflion nor afperity ; where no duty nor 
feeling ought to preclude him from adopting 
the feelings of difinterefted pofterity, and af- 
fuming the difpaffionate tone of a philofopher 
and a hiftorian. What wonder then that he 
fhould wanton ftill lefs temperately in all the 
eloquence and virulence of an advocate againft 
fellow-citizens, to whom he attributes the 
flagitious purpofe of ftimulating England to 
the imitation of fuch enormities. The Revo- 
lution and Conftitutional Societies, and Dr. 
Price, whom he regards as their oracle and 
guide, are the grand objects of his hoftility 

For 
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For them no contumely is too debasing, no 
inventive is too intemperate, no imputation 
too foul. Joy at the downfall of defpotifm is 
the indelible crime, for which no virtue can 
compenfate, and no punifhment can atone. 
An inconsistency however betrays itfelf not 
unfrequently in literary quarrels. He affedts 
to defpife thofe whom he appears to dread. 
His anger exalts thofe whom his ridicule 
would vilify ; and on thofe whom at one mo- 
ment he derides as too contemptible for re- 
fentment, he at another confers a criminal 
eminence, as too audacious for contempt. 
Their voice is now the importunate chink of 
the meagre Shrivelled infedts of the hour, now 
the hollow murmur, ominous of convulsions 
and earthquakes, that are to lay the fabric of 
fociety in ruins. To provoke againfl the doc- 
trines and perfons of thefe unfortunate Soci- 
eties this Storm of execration and derilion, it 
was not fufficient that the French Revolu- 
tion Should be traduced, every record or Eng- 
lish policy and law is to be distorted. 
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The Revolution of 1688 is confeffed ta 
have eftabltfhed principles by thofe who la- 
ment that it has not reformed inflitutions. It 
has fanCtified the theory, if it has not infured 
the practice of a free Government. It de- 
clared, by a memorable precedent, the right 
of the people of England to revoke abuled 
power, to frame the Government, and beftow 
the Crown. There was a time, indeed, when 
fome wretched followers ofFilmerand Black- 
wood lifted their heads in oppofition. But 
more than half a century had withdrawn 
them from public contempt to the amnefty 
and oblivion which their innoxious flupidity 
had purchafed. 

It was referved for the latter end of the 
eighteenth century to conftrue thefe innocent 
and obvious inferences into libels on the Con- 
ftitution and the laws. Dr. Price had afferted 
(I prefume without fear of contradiction) 
that the Houfe of Hanover owes the Crown 

of 
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«f England to the choice of their people, that 
the Revolution has eftablifhed our right “ to 
“ choofe our own Governors, to cafhier them 
4( for mifconduft, and to Frame a Govern- 
“ ment for ourfclves.’* The firft propofition, 
fays Mr. Burke, is either falfe or nugatory. 
If it imports that England is an elective Mo- 
narchy, “ * it is an unfounded, dangerous, 
illegal, and unconftitutionai pofition.” f If 
it alludes to the ele&ion of his Majefty’s an- 
ceftors to the Throne, it no more legalizes 
the Government of England than that of other 
nations, where the founders of dynafties have 
generally founded their claims on fome fort 
of election. The firft member of this dilem- 
ma merits no reply. The people may cer- 
tainly, as they have done, chufe hereditary 
rather than elective Monarchy. They may 
tied, a race inftead of an individual. Their 
right is in all thefe cafes equally unimpaired. 

t P. 19. 
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It will be in vain to compare the pretended 
elections in which a council of Barons, or an 
army of mercenaries, have impoled ufurpers 
on enflaved and benighted kingdoms, with 
the folemn, deliberate, national choice of 
1688. It is, indeed, often expedient to fanc- 
tion thefe deficient titles by fubfequcnt acqui- 
efcence. It is not among the projected inno- 
vations of France to revive the claims of any 
of the pofterity of Paramond and Clovis, nor 
to arraign the ufurpations of Pepin or Hugh 
Capet. Public tranquility thus demands a 
veil to be drawn over the fuccefsful crimes 
through which Kings have fo often waded to 
the Throne. But wherefore lhould we not 
exult, that the Supreme Magiftracy of Eng- 
land is free from this blot ; that as a direEl 
emanation from the fovereignty of the peo- 
ple, it is as legitimate in its origin as in its ad- 
miniftration, Thus underftood, the pofition 
of Dr. Price is neither falfe nor nugatory. It 
is not nugatory, for it honourably diftin- 
guilhes the Englilh Monarchy among the 
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Governments of the world ; and if it be falfe, 
the whole hiftory of our Revolution mufl be 
a legend. The fa£t was fhortly, that the 
Prince of Orange was eledted King of Eng- 
land, in contempt of the claims , not only of 
the exiled Monarch and his fon, but of the 
PrincelTes Mary and Anne, the undifputed 
progeny of James II. The title of William III. 
was then clearly not fucccjfion ; and the Houfe 
of Commons ordered Dr. Burnet’s tradt to be 
burnt by the hands of the hangman for main- 
taining that it was conquejl. There remains only 
election, for thefe three claims to Royalty are 
all that are known among men. It is futile 
to urge, that the Convention deviated only 
Jlenderly from the order of fucceffion. The de- 
viation was indeed flight, but it deftroyed the 
principle, and eftablilhed the right to deviate, 
the point at iflue. The principle that jufti- 
fied the elevation of William III. and the pre- 
ference of the pofterity of Sophia of Hanover 
to thofe of Henrietta of Orleans, would 
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equally, in point of right , have vindicated 
the election of Chancellor Jefferies or Colo- 
lonel Kirk. The choice was, like every other 
choice, to be guided by views of policy and 
prudence, but it was a choice Hill. 

From thefe views arofe that repugnance 
between the condud and the language of the 
Revolutioniffs, of which Mr. Burke has 
availed himfelf. Their condud was manly 
and fyftematic. Their language was conci- 
liating and equivocal. They kept meafures 
with prejudice which they deemed neceflary 
to the order of fociety. They impofed on the 
grofsnefs of the popular underflanding, by 1 
fort of compromife between the Conftitution 
and the abdicated family. “ They drew 3 
politic, well-wrought veil,” to ufe the ex- 
preflions of Mr. Burke, over the glorious 
fcene which they had aded. They affeded 
to preferve a femblance of fucceffion, to recur 
for the objeds of their eledion to the pofferity 

of 
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of Charles and James, that refpe£t and loyalty 
might with lefs violence to public fentiment 
attach to the new Sovereign. Had a Jacobite 
been permitted freedom of fpeech in the Par- 
liaments of William III. he might thus 
have arraigned the A£t of Settlement — “ Is 
“ the language of your ftatutes to be at eter- 
“ nal war with truth ? — Not long ago you 
“ profaned the forms of devotion by a thankl- 
“ giving, which cither means nothing, or 
“ infinuates a lie. You thanked Heaven for 
“ the prefervation of a King and Queen on 
“ the 'Throne of their ancefors ; an expref- 
“ lion which either was fingly meant of their 
“ defcent, which was frivolous, or infinuated 
“ their hereditary right, which was falfe.— • 
“ With the fame contempt for confiftency 
“ and truth, we are this day called on to 
fettle the Crown of England on a Princefs 
“ of Germany, “ becaufe” Ihe is the grand- 
*? daughter of James the Firft. If that be, 
V as the phrafeology infinuates, the true and 
foie 
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foie reafon of the choice, confiftency de- 
“ mands that the words after “ excellent’* 
“ fliould be omitted, and in their place be 
“ inferted “ Vidtor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, 
“ married to the daughter of the moft excel- 
“ lent Princefs Henrietta, late Duchefs of 
“ Orleans, daughter of our late Sovereign 
“ Lord Charles I. of glorious memory.”— 
“ Do homage to loyalty in your adtions, 
“ or abjure it in your words — avow the 
“ grounds of your condudt, and your man- 
“ linefs will be relpecled by thofe who de- 
** tell your rebellion.” What reply Lord 
Somers, or Mr. Burke, could have devifed 
to this Philippic, I know not, unlefs they 
confeffed that the authors of the Revolution 
had one language for novices and another for 
adepts. Whether this condudl was the fruit 
of caution and confummate wifdom, or of a 
narrow, arrogant, and daftardly policy, which 
regarded the human race as only to be go- 
verned by being. duped, it is ufelefs to en- 
quire, 
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quire, and might be prefumptuous to deter- 
mine. But it certainly was not to be ex- 
pected, that any controverfy fhould have 
arifen by confounding their principles with 
their pretexts. With the latter the pofition 
of Dr. Price has no connexion ; from the 
former, it is an infallible inference. 

The next doCtrine of this obnoxious fer- 
mon that provokes the indignation of Mr. 
Burke is, that the Revolution has eftablifhed 
“ our right to cafhier our Governors for mif- 
“ conduCt.” Here a plain man could have 
forefeen fcarcely any diverfity of opinion. 
To contend that the depolition of a King for 
the abufe of his powers did not eftablifh a 
principle in favour of the like depolition, 
when the like abufe fhould again occur, is 
certainly one of the mod arduous enterprizes 
that ever theheroifm of paradox encountered. 
He has, however, not negleCted the means 
of retreat. “ No Government,” he tells us, 

“ could 
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“ could Hand a moment, if it could bebloWri 
“ down with any thing fo loofe and indefinite! 
“ as opinion of mifcondufi One might flip- 
pofe, from the dexterous levity with which 
the word mifcondudt is introduced, that the 
partizans of Democracy had maintained the 
expediency of depofing Kings for every frivo- 
lous and venial fault, of revolting againft a 
Monarch for the choice of his titled or untitled 
valets, for removing his footmen, or his Lords 
of the Bedchamber. It would have been can- 
did in Mr. Burke not to have dififembled what 
he muft know, that by mifconduft was meant 
that precife fpecies of mifconduft for which 
James II. was dethroned — A Conspiracy 
AGAINST THE LIBERTY OF HIS COUNTRY, 

Nothing can be more weak than to urge 
the Conjiitutional irrefponjibiiity of Kings or 
Parliaments. The law can never fuppofe 
them refponfible, becaufe their refponfibility 
fuppofes the diffolution of fociety, which is 

the 
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the annihilation of law. In the Govern 
ments which have hitherto exifted, the 
power of the magiftrate is the only article in 
the focial compact. Deftroy it, and fociety 
is dilTolved. A legal provifion for the refpon- 
fibility of Kings would infer, that the autho- 
rity of laws could co-exift with their deftruc- 
tion. It is becaufe they cannot be legally and 
conftitutionally, that they muft be morally 
and rationally refpotifible. It is becaufe there 
arc no remedies to be found within the pale of 
fociety, that we are to feek them in nature, 
and throw our parchment chains in the face 
of our opprelfors. No man can deduce a pre- 
cedent of law from the Revolution, for law 
cannot exift in the diffolution of Govern- 
ment. A precedent of reafon and juftice 
only can be eftablifhed on it ; and perhaps 
the friends of freedom merit the mifreprelen- 
tation with which they have been oppofed, for 
trufting their caufe to fuch frail and frivolous 
auxiliaries, and for feeking in the profligate 

pra&ices 
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practices of men what is to be found in the 
facred rights of Nature. The fyftem of law- 
yers is indeed widely different. They can 
only appeal to ufage, precedents, authorities, 
and ftatutes. They difplay their elaborate 
frivolity, their perfidious friendfhip, in dis- 
gracing freedom with the fantaftic honor of 
a pedigree. A pleader at the Old Bailey, who 
would attempt to aggravate the guilt of a rob- 
ber, or a murderer, by provingthat King John, 
or King Alfred, punifhed robbery and mur- 
der, would only provoke derifion. A man who 
fhould pretend that the reafon why we had 
right to property is, becaufe our ancelfors 
enjoyed that right 400 years ago, would be 
juftly contemned. Yet fo little is plain fenfe 
heard in the myfterious nonfenfe which is the 
cloak of political fraud, that the Cokes, the 
Blackftones, and Burkes, fpeak as if our right 
to freedom depended on its pofTeffion by our 
anceftors. In the common cafes of morality 
we would blufh at fuch an abfurdity. No 


man 
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man would juftify murder by its antiquity, 
or ftigmatize benevolence for being new. 
The genealogift who fhould emblazon the 
one as coeval with Cain, or ftigmatize the 
other as upftart with Howard, would be dif- 
claimed even by the moft frantic partizan of 
Ariftocracy. This Gothic transfer of genea- 
logy to truth and juflice is peculiar to politics. 
The exigence of robbery in one age makes 
its vindication in the next ; and the champions 
of freedom have abandoned the ftrong hold of 
right for precedent, which, when the mod: 
favorable, is, as might be expeCted from the 
ages which furnifh it, feeble, fluctuating, par- 
tial, and equivocal. It is not becaufe we 
have been free, but becaufe we have a right 
to be free, that we ought to demand freedom. 
Juftice and liberty have neither birth nor 
race, youth nor age. It would be the fame 
abfurdity to aflert, that we have a right to 
freedom, becaufe the Englilhmen of Alfred’s 
reign were free, as that three and three are fix, 

U becaufe 
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becaufe they were fo in the camp of Genghis 
Khan. Let us hear no more of this ignoble 
and ignominious pedigree of freedom. Let us 
hear no more of her Saxon, Danifh, or Nor- 
man anceftors. Let the immortal daughter of 
Reafon, of JufHce, and of God, be no longer 
confounded with the fpurious abortions that 
have ufurped her name. 

Rut, fays Mr. Burke, we do iiot contend 
that right as created by antiquarian refearch. 
'We are far from contending that pofleflion 
legitimates tyranny, or that fad ought to be 
confounded with right. But, (to ftrip Mr. 
Burke’s eulogies on Englifh wifdom of their 
declamatory appendage) the impreffion of an- 
tiquity etidears and ennobles freedom, and 
fortifies it by renderiilg it auguft and vener- 
able in the popular mind. The illufion is 
ufeful. The expediency of political hnpojlure 
is the whole force of the argument. A prin- 
ciple odious and fufpedcd to the friends of 

freedom, 
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freedom, as the grand bulwark of fecular and 
fpiritual delpotifm in the world. To pro- 
nounce that men are only to be governed by 
delufion is to libel the human underftanding, 
and to conl'ecrate the frauds that have elevated 
Defpots and Muftis, Pontiffs and Sultans, on 
the ruin of degraded and opprefsed huma- 
nity. But the do&rine is as falfe as it is odi- 
ous. Primary political truths are few and 
fimple. It is eafy to make them underftood, 
and to transfer to Government the fame en- 
lightened felf-intereft that prelides in the 
other concerns of life. It may be made to be 
refpefted, not becaufe it is ancient, or becaufe 
it is facred, not becaufe it has been eftablifhed 
by Barons, or applauded by Priefts, but be- 
caufe it is ufeful. Men may eafdy be in- 
ftru£ted to maintain rights which it is their 
mterejl to maintain, and duties which it is 
their intercjl to perform. This is the only 
principle of authority that does not violate juf- 
tice and infult humanity. It is alfo the only 

U 2 one 
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one which can pofTefs {lability. The various 
falhions of prejudice and factitious fentiment 
which have been the balls of Governments, 
are ihort-lived things. The illufions of chi- 
valry, and the illufions of fuperftition^ which 
give fplendor or fandlity to Government, are 
in their turn fucceeded by new modes of opi- 
nion and new fyllems of manners. Reafori 
alone, and natural fentiment, are the denizens 
of every nation, and the cotemporaries of 
every age. A conviction of the utility of Go- 
vernment affords the only liable and honors 
able fecurity for obedience. 

Our ancellors at the Revolution, it is true* 
were far from feeling the full force of thefe 
fublime truths ; nor was the public mind of 
Europe, in the feventeenth century, fuffi- 
ciently enlightened and matured for the grand 
enterprizes of legifiation. The fcience which* 
teaches the. rights of man, the eloquence that 
kindles the fpirit of freedom, had for ages 

beert 



been buried with the other monuments of the 
wifdom and relics of the genius of antiquity. 
But the revival of letters firft unlocked only 
to a few the facred fountain. The neceflary la- 
bors of criticifm and lexicography occupied 
the earlier fcholars, and fome time elapfed 
before the Ipirit of antiquity was transfufed 
into its admirers. The firft man of that pe- 
riod who united elegant learning to original 
and mafeuline thought was Buchanan *, and 
he too feems to have been the firft fcholar 
who caught from the ancients the noble flame 
of republican enthufiafm. This praife is me- 
rited by his neglected, though incomparable 


* It is not a little remarkable, that Buchanan puts into 
the mouth of his antagonift, Maitland, the fame alarms 
for the downfall of literature that have been excited in the 
mind of Mr. Burke by the French Revolution. We can 
{mile at fuch alarms on a retrofpeft of the literary hiflory of 
Europe for the 17th of 18 centuries ; and fhould our contro- 
verfies reach the enlightened fcholars of a future age, they 
will probably, with the fame reafon, fmile at the alarms of 
Mr. Burke. 
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tra<ft, De Jure Regni , in which the principles 
of popular politics, and the maxims of a free 
Government, are delivered with a precifion, 
and enforced with an energy, which no for- 
mer age had equalled, and no fucceeding has 
furpaffed. But the fubfequent progrefs of the 
human mind was flow. The profound views 
of Harrington were derided as the ravings of 
a vifionary ; and who can wonder, that the 
frantic loyalty which deprefled Paradife Loft, 
ihould involve in ignominy the eloquent apo- 
logy of Milton * for the people of England 

* 44 Peffime enim vel natura vcl legibus comparatum 
44 foret fi arguta fervitus, libertas muta eflct ; h haberent 
44 tyranni qui pro fe dicerent, non haberent qui ty~annos 
44 debellare poffunt : Miferum cffet li haec ipfa ratio quo 
44 utimur Dei munere non multo plura ad homines confer- 
44 vandos, liberandos, et quantum natura fcrt inter se 
44 jequandos quam ad opprimendos et fub unius Impel io 
44 male perdendos argumcnta fuppe ditaret. Causam itaque 
44 Pulcherrimam hac certe fiducia. laeti aggrediamur ; il- 
44 line fraudem, fallaciam, ignorantiam atque barbaeriem ; 
hinc lueem, veritatem rationem et leculorum omnium 
ftudia atque doftrinam nobis cum flare . ” 

jfoannis Milioni Defenjes Populi Angllcanl apud Opcra x 
tom . 2. p, 238 . Ed . Lond 1738 . 
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againft a feeble and venal pedant. Sidney “ by 
“ ancient learning, to the enlightened love of 
“ ancient freedom warmed,” taught the prinr 
ciples which he had fealed with his blood ; and 
Locke, whofe praife is lefs that of being bold 
and original, than of being temperate, found, 
lucid, and methodical, deferves the immortal 
honour of having fyftematized and rendered 
popular the doCtrines of civil and religious li- 
berty. In Ireland, Molyneux, the friend of 
Locke, produced the “ Cafe of Ireland," a pro- 
duction of which it is fufficient praife to fay, 
that it was ordered to be burnt by a defpotic 
Parliament ; and in Scotland, Andrew Flet- 
cher, the fcholar of Algernon Sidney, main? 
tained the caufe of his deferted country with 
the force of ancient eloquence, and the dignify 
of ancient virtue. 

Such is a rapid enumeration of thofe who 
had before, or near the Revolution, contri- 
buted to the diffufion of political light. But 
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their number was fmall, their writings Were 
unpopular, their dogmas were profcribed. 
The habits of reading had only then begun to 
reach the great body of mankind, whom the 
arrogance of rank and letters has igtiomini- 
oufly confounded under the denomination of 
the vulgar. Many caufes too contributed to 
form a powerful Tory intereft in England. 
The remnant of that Gothic fentiment, the 
extinction of which Mr. Burke fo pathetically 
deplores, which engrafted loyalty on a point 
of honor in military attachment, formed one 
part, which may be called the c toryifm of 
Chivalry. Doctrines of a divine right in 
Kings, which are now too much forgotten 
even for fuccefsful ridicule, were then fup- 
ported and revered. — This may be called the 
foryifm of Superjlition. And a third fpecieg 
arofe from the great transfer of property into 
an upftart commercial intereft, which drove 
the ancient gentry of England, for protection 
fgainft its inroads, behind the Throne. This 

, may 
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may be called the e foryifm of Landed Artjlo- 
fracy*. Religious prejudices, outrages ou 
natural fentiments, which any artificial fyftem 
is too feeble to withftand, and the ft ream of 
events which bore them along to extremities 
which no man could have forefeen, involved 
the Tories in the Revolution, and made it a 
truly national a<ft. 


But their repugnance to every fhadow of 
innovation was invincible. Something the 
Whigs may be fuppofed to have conceded for 
the fake of conciliation, but few even of their 

* Principle is refpeftablc, even in its miftakes, and thefe 
Tories of the laft century were a party of principle. There 
were accordingly among them men of the moft elevated 
and untainted honor. Who will refufe that praile to 
Clarendon and Southampton, Ormond and Montrolc? — 
But Toryifm, as a party of principle, cannot now exift in 
England ; foi the principles on which we have Icon it to be 
founded, exift no more. The Gothic fentiment is effaced, 
the fuperftition is exploded, and the landed and commercial 
interefts are completely intermixed. The Toryifm of the 
prefen t day can only arife from an abject fpirit or a corrupt 
heart. 
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leaders, it is probable, had grand and liberal 
views. What indeed could have been ex- 
pected from the delegates of a nation, in 
which, a few years before, the Univerfity of 
Oxford, reprefenting the national learning 
and wifdom, had, in a folemn decree offered 
their congratulations to Sir George Mackenzie 
(infamous for the abufe of brilliancy and ac- 
complifhment to the moft fervile and pro- 
fligate purpofes) as having confuted the abo- 
minable doCtrines of Buchanan and Milton, 
and demonftrated the divine rights of Kings to 
tyrannize and opprefs mankind ! It muft be 
evident, that a people which could thus, by 
the organ of its moft learned body, proftrate 
its reafon before fuch execrable abfurdities, 
was too young for legiflation. Hence the ab- 
furd debates in the Convention about the pal- 
liative phrafes of abdicate, defert, & c. which 
were better cut fhort by the Parliament of 
Scotland, when they ufed the correCt and 
manly expreffion, that James II. had for- 


feited 
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feited the Throne. Hence we find the 
Revolutionifts perpetually belying their po- 
litical condudt by their legal phrafeology. — 
Hence their impotent and illufive reforms.— 
Hence their negledt of forefight * in not pro- 
viding bulwarks againfl the natural tendency 
of a difputed fucceffion to accelerate moil ra- 
pidly the progrefs.of Royal influence, by ren- 
dering it neceiTary to ftrengthen fo much the 
pOfleffor of the Crown againft the pretender 
to it, and thus partially facrificing freedom to 
the very means of prefer ving it. 

* This progrefs of Royal influence from a difputed fuc- 
ceflion has, in fa£l, mod fatally taken place. The Protcftant 
fucceffion was the fuppofed means of preferving our liber- 
ties, and to that means the end has been moft deplorably fa- 
crificed. The Whigs, the flncere, though timid and partial 
friends of freedom, were forced to cling to the Throne as 
the anchor of liberty. To preferve it from utter fhipwreck, 
they were forced to yield fomething to its prote£tors. Hence 
a national debt, a feptennial Parliament, and a (landing 
army. The avowed reafon of the two lad was Jacobitifm. 
Hence the unnatural Coalition between Whiggifm and 
Kings during the reigns of the two firft Princes of the 
Houfe of Hanover, which the pupillage of Leicefter-houib 
fo totally broke. 
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But to elucidate the queftion more fully, 
“ let us liften to the genuine oracles of Re- 
Ci volution policy;” not to the equivocal and 
palliative language pf their ftatutes, but to the 
unreftrained effufion of fentiment in that me- 
morable conference between the Lords and 
Commons, on Tuefday the 5th of February, 
1688, which terminated in eftablilhing the 
prefent Government of England. The To- 
ries yielding to the torrent, in the perfonal 
exclufion of James II. refolved to embarrafs 
the Whigs, by urging that the declaration of 
the abdication and vacancy of the Throne, 
was a change of the Government, pro hac 
vice , into an eleftive Monarchy. The infe- 
rence is irrefiflible, and it muft be confefied, 
that though the Whigs were the better citi- 
zens, the Tories were the more correct logi- 
cians. It is in this conference that we fee the 
Whig leaders compelled to difclofe fo much 
of thofe principles, which tendernefs for pre- 
judice, and reverence forufage, had influenced 

them 
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them to diffemble. It is here that we ihall 
difcover fparks kindled in the collifion of debate 
fufficient to enlighten the “ politic gloom’* 
in which they had enveloped their meafures. 

If there be any names venerable among the 
conftitutional lawyers of England, they are 
thofe of Lord Somers and Mr. Serjeant May- 
nard. They were both confpicuous managers 
for the Commons in this conference, and the 
language of both will more than fan&ify the 
inferences of Dr. Price, and the creed of the 
Revolution Society. My Lord Nottingham, 
who conduced the conference on the part of 
the Tories, in a manner moil honorable to 
his dexterity and acutenefs, demanded of the 
Managers for the Commons, “ Whether they 
“ mean the Throne to be fo vacant as to null 
“ the fucceffion in the hereditary line, and 
“ fo all the heirs to be cut off ? which we 
“ (the Lords) fay, will make the Crown 
elective” Maynard, whofe argument al- 
ways 
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ways Breathed much of the old republican fpi-* 
rit, replied with force and plainnefs, “ It is 
“ not that the Commons do fay the Crown 
“ of England is always and perpetu- 
“ ally elective, but it is necelfary there 
“ be a fupply where there is a defedt.” It 
is impoffible to miflake the import of thefc 
words. Nothing can be more evident, than 
that by the mode of denying that the Crown 

Was ALWAYS AND PERPETUALLY ELEC- 
TIVE, he confefTes that it was for the then 
exigency elecdive. In purfuance of his argu- 
ment, he ufes a comparifon ftrongly illuflra- 
tive of his belief in dogmas anathematized by 
Mr. Burke. “ If two of us make a mutual 
“ agreement to help and defend each other 
“ from any one that Ihould aflault us in a 
“ journey, and he that is with me turns upon 
“ me, and breaks my head, he hath un- 
“ doubtedly abdicated my affiftance, and re- 
“ voked.” Sentiments of the Kingly office, 
more irreverent and corredt, are not to be 

found 
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found in the moft profane evangelift that dif- 
graces the Democratic canon. It is not un- 
worthy of incidental remark, that there were 
then perfons who felt as great horror at no- 
velties, which have fince been univerfally re- 
ceived, as Mr. Burke now feels at the “rights 
“ of men.” The Earl of Clarendon, in his 
ftri&ures on the fpeech of Mr. Somers, faid, 
“ I may fay thus much in general, that this 
“ breaking the original contract is a language 
“ that has not long been ufed in this place; 
“ nor known in any of our law-books, or 
“ Public records. It is Iprung up but as taken 
“ from fome late authors, and thofe none of 
“ the belt received !” — This language one 
might have fuppofed to be that of Mr. Burke. 
It is not however his ; it is that of a Jacobite 
Lord of the 1 7th century ! 

The Tories continued to perplex and inti- 
midate the Whigs with idea of election . — 
Maynard again replies, “ The word elective is 
“ none of the Commons word. The provi- 
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44 lion muft be made, and if it be, that will not 
44 render the kingdom perpetually elective.” 
If it were neceflary to multiply citations to 
prove, that the Revolution was to all intents 
and purpofes an elcElion , we might hear Lord 
Nottingham, whofe diftindtion is peculiarly 
applicable to the cafe before us. 44 Jf,” fays 
he, 44 you do once make it eleElive , I do not 
44 fay you are always bound to go to cle Elion, 
A ‘ but it is enough* to make it fo, if by that 
44 precedent there be a breach in the heredi>» 
44 tary fucceffion.’* The reafoning of Sir 
Robert Howard, another of the Managers for 
the Commons, is bold and explicit. 44 My 
“ Lords, you will do well to confider; have 
44 you not yourfelves limited the fucceffion, 
44 and cut off fome that might have a line of 
44 right? Have you not concurred with us in 
44 our vote, that it is inconfiftent with our 
44 religion and our laws to have a Papift to 
44 reign over us ? Mufl we not then come to 
44 an ELECT ion, if the next heir be a Papift?’* 
The precife fadt which followed. — But what 
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tends the mod; ftrongly to illudrate that con- 
tradidtion between the exoteric and cfoteric 
dodtrinc, the legal language, and the real 
principles, which forms the bads of this whole 
argument, is the avowal of Sir Richard 
Temple, another of the Managers for the 
Commons — “ We are in as natural a capacity 
“ as any of our piedcceffors were to provide 
“ for a remedy in fuch exigencies as this.” 
Hence it follov. cd infallibly, that their podc- 
rity to all generations uLl be in the fame 
“ natural capacity to provide remedy for 
exigencies. But let us hear their Statutes. 
There “ the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
“ and Commons, do, in the name of all the 
“ people of England, mod; humbly and faith- 
“ fully fubmk then fives , their heirs and pofs- 
“ rity , for ever," &c. Here is the triumph 
of Mr. Burke — a folemn abdication and re- 
nunciation of right to change the Monarch or 
the Conftitution ! His triumph is increafcd by 
this flatutory abolition of the rights of men 

X beino- 
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being copied from a limilar profeffion of eter* 
nal allegiance made by the Parliament of Eli- 
zabeth ! — It is difficult to conceive any thing 
more prepoflerous. In the very aft of exer- 
cifing a right which their anceflors had abdi- 
cated in their name, they abdicate the fame 
right in the name of their poflerity. To in- 
creafe the ridicule of this legiflative farce, 
they impofe an irrevocable law on their pofle- 
rity in the precife words of that law irrevo- 
cably impofed on them by their anceflors, at 
the moment when they are violating it. The 
Parliament of Elizabeth fubmit themfelves 
and their poflerity for ever. The Convention 
of 1688 fpurn the fubmiffion for themfelves, 
but re-ena£l it for their poflerity. And after 
fuch a glaring inconfiflency, this language of 
flatutory adulation is ferioufly and trium- 
phantly brought forward as “ the unerring 
“ oracles of Revolution policy.” 


Thus 
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Thus evidently has it appeared, from the 
conduct and language of the leaders of the 
Revolution, that it was a depofition and an 
election ; and that all language of a contrary- 
tendency, which is to be found in their afts, 
arofe from the remnant of their own preju- 
dice, or from conceffion to the prejudice 
of others, or from the fuperficial andprefump- 
tuous policy of impofmg augul! illulions on 
mankind. The fame fpirit regulatcd, the fame 
prejudices impeded their progrefs in every 
department. “ They afted,” fays Mr. Burke, 
“ by their ancient States.” They did not — • 
Were the Peers, and the members of a dif- 
l'olved Houfe of Commons, with the Lord- 
Mayor of London, &c. convoked by a fum- 
mons from the Prince of Orange, the Parlia- 
ment of England ? — No. They were neither 
lawfully elected nor lawfully alTembled. But 
they affefted a femblance of a Parliament in 
their convention, and a femblance of heredi- 
tary right in their election. The fubfequent 

X 2 aft 
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act of Parliament is nugatory ; for as that 
Regiflature derived its whole exiftence and 
authority from the Convention, it could not 
return more than it had received, and could 
not therefore legalize the acts of the body 
which created it. If they were not previoufly 
legal, the Parliament itfelf was without legal 
authority, and could, therefore, give no legal 
fanclion. It is therefore without any view to 
a prior, or allufion to a fubfequent Revolution, 
that Dr. Price, and the Revolution Society of 
Rondon, think themfelves entitled to con- 
clude, that abu fed power is revocable, and 
corrupt Governments ought to be reformed. 
Of the firft: of thefe Revolutions, that in 
1648, they may, perhaps^ entertain different 
fentiments from Mr. Burke. They will con- 
fefs that it was debafed by the mixture of 
fanaticifm ; they may lament that hiftorv has 
fo often profrituted her ungenerous fuffrage to 
fucccfs, and that the Commonwealth was ob- 
lcured and overwhelmed by the fplendid pro- 
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fligacy of military ufurpation. But they can-, 
not arrogate the praife of having been the fi rft 
to maintain, nor can Mr. Burke fupport his 
claim to have been the fir ft who reprobated, 
fince that period , the audacious hereby of po- 
pular politics. The prototype of Mr. Burke 
is not a lefs notorious perfonage than the pre- 
deceftor he has aftigned to Dr. Price. Iliftory 
has preferved fewer memorials of Hugh Peters 
than of Judge Jeffries. It was the fortune of 
that luminary and model of lawyers to fit in 
judgment on one of the fanatical apoftles of 
Democracy. In the prefent ignominious ob- 
feurity of the left in England, it may be ne- 
ceffary to mention that the name of this cri- 
minal was Algernon Sidney, lie had, it is 
true, in his time acquired fome renown : He 
was celebrated as the hero, and deplored as 
the martyr of freedom. But the learned ma- 
giftrate was above this “ epidemical fanati- 
“ cifm.” He inveighed againft his peftilential 
dogmas in a fpirit that deprives Mr. Burke’s 

X 3 inveftive 
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invettive againft Dr. Price of all pretenfions 
to originality. An unvarnilhed ftatement will 
lo well evince the harmony both of the cul- 
prits and the accufers, that remark is fuper- 
fluous — 


Algernon Sidney. 

(Indi fitment again/1 him.) 

u And that the aforefaid 
Algernon Sidney did make, 
compofe and write, or caufe 
to be made, compofed and 
written, a certain falfe, fcan- 
dalous and feditious libel, in 
which is contained the fol- 
lowing Engl i {h words 

“ ‘jibe Power originally in the 
46 people is delegated to the Par- 
€< liament — He (meaning the 
“ King) is fubjeft to the laws 
“ of God, as he is a man, 
“ and to the people that made 
44 him a King, inafmuch' as 
“ he is a King.’’ And in an- 
other place of the faid libel 
he fays, ‘‘We may therefore 
“ take away Kings witliout 
44 breaking any yoke, or that 
* i is made a yoke, which 
44 ought not to be one, and 
44 the injury therefore is 
44 making or impofing, and 
44 there can be none in break- 
44 ing it,’’ &c. 


Doctor Price. 

His Sermon . 

44 We have a right to chute 
our own Governors, to ca- 
fhier them for mifeondud, 
and to frame a Government 
for ourfelves.” 


Thus 
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Thus we fee the harmony of the culprits. 
The one is only a perfpicuous and precife 
abridgment of the other. The harmony of 
the Judges will not be found lefs remarkable. 
Mr. Burke, “when he talks as if he had 
“ made a difco very, only follows a prece- 
“ dent.” 

Judge Jeffries* Mr. Burke. 

Charge to the Jury . 

u The King, it fays, is re- “ The Revolution Society 

fponfible to them, and he is chufes to affert, that a King 

only their truftce. He has is no more than the firf> fer- 
mi (governed, and he is to vant of the Public, created by 
give it up, that they may be it, and rcfponfible to it.”— - 
all Kings themfelves. Gen- “ The fecund claim of the 

tlemen, I muft tell you, I Revolution Society is ca- 

think I ought, more than fhiering the Monarch for 

ordinarily to prefs this on mifcondudV,” p. 37. “ The 
you, becaufe lknow the mis- Revolution Society, the her 
fortunes of the late unhappy roic band of fabricators of 
rebellion; and the bringing Governments, electors of Sor 
of the late biefled King to vereigns,” p. 98. “ This 

the fcaffold was firft begun fermon is in a drain which 
by fuel} kind of principles'*. |ias never been heard in this 

kingdom in any of the pulr 
pits which are tolerated or 
encouraged in itfince 1648.’* 

P* 1 3 : 

* Trial of Algernon Sidney for High Trc^fon. State 
Trials, vol. iii. page 7 10, & feq. 
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Thus does Mr. Burke chaunt his political 
fong in exadt unifon with the flrains of the 
venerable Magiflrate ; thev indidt the fame 
crimes ; they impute the fame motives ; they 
dread the fame confequences. 

The Revolution Society felt, from the 
great event which they profeffedly comme- 
morated, new motives to exult in the emanci- 
pation of France. The Revolution of 1688 
deferves more the attention of a philofopher 
from its indirect influence on the progrefs of 
human opinion, than from its immediate ef- 
fects on the Government of England. In the. 
firfl view, it is perhaps difficult to eflimate 
the magnitude of its e fie els. It fandlified, as 

O 7 

we have feen, the general principles of free- 
dom. It gave the firfl example in civilized 
modern Europe of a Government which re- 
conciled a femblance of political , and a large 
portion of civil liberty with liability and 
peace. But above all, Europe owes to it the 

ineflimable 
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ineftimable bleffing of an afylum for freedom 
of thought. Hence England became the prc- 
ceptrefs of the world in philofophy and free- 
dom. Hence arofe the fchool of fages, who 
unihackled and emancipated the human mind ; 
from among whom iffued the Lockes, the 
Roulfeaus, the Turgots, and the Franklins, 
the immortal band of preceptors and bene- 
factors of mankind. They filently operated 
a grand moral Revolution, which was in due 
time to meliorate the focial order. They had 
tyrants to dethrone more formidable than 
Kings, and from whom Kings held their 
power. They w relied the feeptre from fu- 
perftition, and dragged prejudice in triumph. 
They deftroyed the arfenal whence defpotifm 
had borrowed her thunders and her chains. 
Thefe grand enterprizes of philolophic he- 
roifm muft have preceded the reforms of civil 
Government. The Coloflus of tyranny was 
undermined, and a pebble overthrew it. — 
prom thisprogrefs of opinion arofe the Ame- 
rican 
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rican revolution, and from this, moil unquef- 
tionably the delivery of France. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more natural, than that 
thofe who, without blind bigotry for the 
forms, had a rational reverence for the prin- 
ciples of our anceftors, fhould rejoice in a 
Revolution, where thefe principles, which 
England had fo long fuffered to repofein im- 
potent abftradtion, were called forth into 
energy, expanded, invigorated, and matured. 
If, as we have prefumed to fuppofe, the Re- 
volution of 1688 may have had no final! (hare 
in accelerating that progrefs of light which 
has diffolved the prejudices that fupported 
defpotifm, they may be permitted, belides 
their exultation as friends of humanity, to 
indulge feme pride as Englilhmen, 

It mu ft be confdTed that our anceftors in 
1688, confined, in their practical regulations, 
their views folely to the urgent abufe. They 
pufiiflied the ulurper without meliorating the 

Government, 
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Government, and they profcribed ufurpations 
without corre&ing their fource. They were 
content to clear the turbid ftream, inftead of 
purifying the polluted fountain. They merit, 
however, veneration for their atchievements, 
and the mod ample amneffy for their defedts, 
for the firft were their own, and the lad; are 
imputable to the age in which they lived. — 
The true admirers of the Revolution will par- 
don it for having fpared abufive eftablifhments, 
only becaufe they revere it for having eftab- 
lifhed grand principles. But the cafe of Mr. 
Burke is different ; he deifies its defedfs, and 
derides its principles ; and were Lord Somers 
to liften to fuch mifplaced eulogy, and tor- 
tured inference, he might juftly fay, “ You 
“ deny us the only praife we can claim, and 
* c the only merit you allow us is in the fa- 
* ‘ crifices we were compelled to make to pre- 
judice and ignorance. Your glory is our 
fhame.” Reverence for the principles, and 
pardon to the defedts of civil changes, which 

arife 
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arife in ages partially enlightened, are the 
plain dictates of common- fenfe. Admiration 
of Magna Charta does not infer any relpeCfc 
for villainage. Reverence for Roman patri- 
otifm is not incompatible with deteflation of 
flavery ; nor does veneration for the Revolu- 
tion's of 1688 impofe any blindnefs to the 
grofs, radical, and multiplied abfurdities and 
corruptions in their political fyftem. The 
true admirers of Revolution principles cannot 
venerate inflitutions as fage and effectual pro- 
tection of freedom, which experience has 
proved to be nervelefs and illufive. “ The 
“ practical claim of impeachment”, the 
vaunted refponfibility of Minifters is the 
moll: forry juggle of a political empiricifm by 
which a people were ever attempted to be lul- 
led into fervitude. State profecutions in free 
Rates have ever either languifhed in impotent 
and delpifed tedioufnefs, or burft forth in a 
ftorm of popular indignation, that at once 
pverwhelms its objeCt, without diferimination 

of 
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of innocence or guilt. Nothing but this irre- 
fiftible fervor can delfroy the barriers within 
which powerful and opulent delinquents are 
fortified. If this fervor is not with eminent 
hazard of equity and humanity gratified in the 
moment, it fubfides. The natural influence 
of the culprit, and of the accomplices intc- 
relied in his impunity, rcfumcs its place. As 
thefe trials are necelfarily long, the faCts which 
produce conviction, and the eloquence which 
rouzes indignation, being effaced from the 
Public mind by time, by ribaldry and fo- 
philtry, the lhamc of a corrupt decifion is 
extenuated. Every fource of obloquy or odium 
that can be attached to the obnoxious and in- 
vidious character of an accufer, is exhaufted 
by the profufe corruption of the delinquent. 
The tribunal of Public opinion, which alone 
preferves the purity of others, is itfelf pol- 
luted, and a people wearied, difgufted, irri- 
tated, and corrupted, f utter the culprit to re- 


tire 
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tire in impunity * and fplendor. Damndtus 
inani judicio quid enim falvis infamin nummis. 
Such has ever been the ftate of things, when 
the force of the Government has been fuffi- 
cient to protect the accufed from the firft ebu- 
lition of popular impetuofity. The Demo* 
cracies of antiquity prefented a fpedacle di- 
. redly the reverfe. But no hiftcry affords any 
example of a juft medium. State trials will 
always either be impotent or oppreffive, a per- 
fection or a farce. Thus vain is the fecurity 
of impeachment, and equally abfurd, furely, 
is our confidence in “ the control of Parlia- 
ments,” in their prefent conftitution, and 
with their remaining powers. To begin with 
the laft. They poffefs the nominal power of 
impeachment. Not to mention its difufe in 

* Part of this defcription is purely hlflorical. Heaven 
forbid that the fequel fhould prove prophetic. When this 
fubjed prefcnts Mr. Burke to my mind, I mu ft fay, Talis 
turn fis utinam nojier ejjes. 


the 
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the cafe of any Minifter for more thaafeventy 
years, it is always too late to remedy the evil, 
and probably always too weak to punilh the 
criminal. They poflefs a pretended power of 
with-holding fupplies. But the fituation of 
fociety has in truth wreded it from them. 
The fupplies they muft vote, for the army 
muft have its pay, and the Public creditors 
their intered. A power that cannot be exer- 
cifed without provoking mutiny, and pro- 
claiming bankruptcy, the blinded bigot can- 
not deny to be purely nominal. A practical 
fubftitute forthefe theoretical powers exided 
till our days in the negative exercifed by the 
Houfe of Commons on the choice of the Mi- 
nifter of the Crown. But the elevation of Mr. 
Pitt eftablilhed a precedent which extirpated 
the lad Jhadow of popular control from the 
Government of England — 

Olim vera fides 

Sulla Mario que receptis libcrtatis obit 
Pompeio rebus adempto nunc & fidta perit. 


But 
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But in truth, the force and the privileges of 
•Parliament are almoft indifferent to the peo- 
ple, for it is not the guardian of their rights, 
nor the organ of their voice. Wc are laid to 
be unequally reprelcnted. This is one of thole 
contradictory phrafes that form the political 
jargon of half-enlightened periods. Unequal 
freedom is a contradiction in terms. It ou eh t 

O 

not to be called freedom, but the power of 
fome, and the llavcry of others — the opp ref- 
lion of one portion of mankind by another. 
The law is the deliberate reafon of all, 
guiding their occalional will. Reprefentation 
is an expedient for peacefully, iyitematically, 
and unequivocally collecting this univerlal 
voice. So thought and lofpoke the Edmund 
Burke of better times. “ To follow-, not to 
“ force the Public inclination, to eive a di- 
“ re£tion, a form, a technical drefs, and a 
“ fpccific fanebion to the general leiife of the 
“ community is the true end of Eeriillature.” 

•/ O 

Burke's tii'o Letters tv Gentlemen in Brijlol , 

page 
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page 52. There fpoke the correspondent of 
Franklin*, the Champion of America, the 
enlightened advocate of' humanity and free- 
dom !—* If thefe principles be true, and they 
are fo true that it feems almoft puerile to re- 
peat them, who can without indignation hear 
the Houfe of Commons of England called a 

O 

popular rcprefentative. A more inlblent and 
prepoflerous abufe of language is not to be 
found in the vocabulary of tyrants. The cri- 
terion that diftinguifhcs laws from dictates , 
freedom from fervitude, rightful Government 
from ufurpation, the law being an exprejjion oj 
the general will , is wanting. This is the 
grievance which the admirers of the Revo- 
lution in 1688 delire to remedy according to 
its principles. This is that perennial fource of 
corruption which has increafed, is increafing, 
and ought to be diminifhed. If the general 

# Mr. Burke has had the honor of being traduced for 
correfponding, during the American war, with this great 
man, becaufe he was a Rebel t 

Y 
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intereft is not the object of our Government* 
it is, it rauft be, becaufe the general will does 
not govern. We are boldly challenged to 
produce our proofs ; our complaints are af- 
ferted to be chimerical, and the excellence of 
our Government is inferred from its beneficial 
effects. Moft unfortunately for us, moft un- 
fortunately for our country, thef'e proofs are 
too ready, and too numerous. We find them 
in that “ monumental debt,” the bequejl of 
wafteful and profligate wars, which already 
wrings from the peafant fomething of his 
hard-earned pittance, which already has pu- 
nifhed the induflry of the ufcful and upright 
manufacturer, by robbing him of the afylum 
of his houfe, and the judgment of his peers, 
to which the madnefs of political Quixotifm 
adds a million for every farthing that the pomp 
of Minifterial empiricifm pays, and which 
menaces our children with convuifions and 
calamities, of which no age has fecn the pa- 
rallel. We find them in the black and bloody 

Roll 
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RoH of perfecting ftatutes that are Hill fnf- 
f-ered to llain our code ; a lilt fo execrable, 
that were no monument to be preterved of 
what England was in the eighteenth century 
but her ftatute book, lhe might be deemed 
Hill plunged in the deepeft gloom of fuperlti- 
tious barbarifm. We find them in the igno- 
minious exclulion of great bodies of our fel- 
low citizens from political trails, by tells 
which reward fallhood and punilh probity, 
which profane the rites of the religion they 
pretend to guard, and ufurp the dominion of 
the God they profeis to revere. We find them 
in the growing corruption of thole who admi- 
nifter the Government, in the venality of a 
Houfe of Commons which has become only a 
cumbrous and expenfive chamber for rcgifler- 
ingMinifterial edidls — in the increafe of a No- 
bility arrived to a degradation, by the profu- 
fion and prollitution of honors which the 
moft zealous partizans of Democracy would 
have fpared them. We find them, above 

Y z 
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all, in the rapid progrefs which has been 
made to filence the great organ of Public opi- 
nion, the Prefs, which is the true control on 
Minifters and Parliaments, who might elfe, 
with impunity, trample on the impotent for- 
malities that form the pretended bulwark of 
our freedom. The mutual control, the well- 
poifed balance of the feveral members of our 
Legiflature, are the vifions of theoretical, or 
the pretext of practical politicians. It is a 
Government, not of check, but of confpi- 
racy — a conspiracy which can only be re- 
preffed by the energy of popular opinion. 

Thefe are no vifionary ills, no chimerical 
apprehenfions. They are the fad and fober 
reflections of as honefl and enlightened men 
as any in the kingdom ; nor are they allevi- 
ated by the torpid and liftlefs fecurity into 
which the people feem to be lulled — Summum 
ot ’nim forenfe non quiefeentis fed fenefentis ci - 
vitatis. It is in this fatal temper that men 

become 
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become fufficiently debafed and embruted to 
fink into placid and polluted fervitude. It 
is then that it may moft truly be faid, that 
the mind of a country is {lain. The admirers 
of Revolution principles naturally call on 
every aggrieved and enlightened citizen to 
confider the fource of his oppreffion. If pe- 
nal ftatutes hang over our Catholic brethren, ' 

* No body of men in any State that pretends to freedom 
have ever been fo infolcntly opprefled as the Catholic Ma- 
jority of Ireland. Their caufe has been lately pleaded by 
an eloquent Advocate, whofe virtues might have been fup- 
pofed to have influenced my praife as the partial didtate of 
friendfhip, had not his genius extorted it as a ftridt tribute 
to juftice. I perceive that he retains much of that admira- 
tion which WE cherifhed in common by his claflical quota- 
tion refpediing Mr. Burke — 

Soli qnippe vac at) Jludiifque adiifquc carcnti 
Humanum lugcrc genus * 

See “ The Constitutional Interests of Ireland 
with refpedt to the Popery Laws.” P. IV. Dublin, 
1791. 

Y3 
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if teft a£ls outrage our Protedant fellow* cl-* 
tizens, if the remains of feudal tyranny are 
dill fuffered to exid in Scotland, if the prefs 
is fettered, if our right to trial by jury is 
abridged, if our manufacturers are profcribed 
and hunted down by excise, the reafon of all 
thefe opprefiions is the fame. No branch of 
the Legillature reprefcnts . the people. Men 
are oppreffcd, becaufe they have no fnare in 
their own government. Let all thefe clafles 
of opprefled citizens melt their local and par- 
tial grievances into one great mafs. Let them 
ceafe to be fuppliants for their rights, or to 
fue for them like mendicants, as a precarious 
boon from the arrogant pity of ufurpers. Until 
the Legillature fpcaks their voice, it will op- 
prefs them. Let them unite to procure fuch 
a reform in the reprefentation of the people, 
as will make the Houfe of Commons their 
reprefentatives. If difmiffing all petty views 
of obtaining their own particular ends, they 
unite for this great objeCt, they mud fucceed. 

The 
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The co-operating efforts of fo many bodies of 
citizens muff awaken the nation, and its voice 
will be fpoken in a tone that virtuous Gover- 
nors will obey, and tyrannical Governors muff 
dread. It is impoffible to fuppofe the exift- 
ence of fuch info! cut profligacy as would af- 
fe£l to defpile the national voice, if it were 
unequivocally fpoken. 

This tranquil and legal reform is the ulti- 
mate object of thole whom Mr. Burke has fo 
foully branded. In effect this would be am- 
ply lufficicnt. The powers of the King and 
the Lords have never been formidable in 
in England, but from dilcords between ihe 
Houfe of Commons and its pretended conffi- 
tuents. Were that Houfe really to become 
the vehicle of the popular voice, the privi- 
leges of other bodies, in oppolition to the 
fenfe of the people and their representatives, 
would be but as duff in the balance. From 
this radical improvement all bubal tern reform 

Y 4 would 
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would naturally and peaceably arife. We 
dream of no more, and in claiming this, in- 
Head of meriting the imputation of being 
apoO-les of fedition, we conceive ourfelves en- 
titled to be conluiered as the moft fincere 
friends of tranquil and liable Government. — - 
We delire to avert revolution* by reform; fub- 
verfion by correction. We admonilh our Go- 
vernors to reform, while they retain the force 
to reform with dignity and fecurity ; and 
we conjure them not to wait the moment, 
which will infallibly arrive, when they lhall be 
obliged to fupplicate that people, whom they 
opprefs and defpife, for the flendereft pittance 
of their prefent powers. 


* Let the Governors of all States compare the convulfion 
which the obftinacy of the Government provoked in France, 
with the peaceful and dignified reform which its wifdom 
effefted in Poland. The moment is important, the di- 
lemma inevitable, the alternative awful, the leflon moft in_ 
ftruCtive ! 


The 
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The grievances of England do not now, 
weconfefs, juflify a change by violence. But 
they are in a rapid progreisto that fatal Bate, 
in which they will both juflify and produce 
it. It is becaufe we fincerely love tranquil* 
freedom, that we earnchly deprecate the mo- 
ment when virtue and honor fhall compel 
us to feck her with our fwords. Are not they 
the true friends to authority who defire, that 
whatever is granted by it “ fhould iffue as a 
“ gift of her bounty and beneficence, rather 
“ than as claims recovered againfl a finis- 
“ gling litigant ? Or, at leaf:, that if her 
<c beneficence obtained no credit in her con- 
<c ceffions, they fhould appear the falutary 
“ provifions of wifdom and forefight, not as 
“ things wrung with blood by the cruel gripe 
“ of a rigid necefiity We defire that the 
political light which is to break in on England 

* Manus hasc inimica Tyrannis 
Enfe petit placulam fub libertatc quietem. — 
f Barke’s Speech at Briflol, page 13. 
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fhould be “ through well-contrived and well- 
“ difpofed windows, not through flaws and 
ii breaches, through the yawning chafms of 
“ our ruin*.” 

Such was the language of Mr. Burke 
in cafes nearly parallel to the prefent. But 
of thofe who now prefume to give fimi- 
lar counfels, his alarm and abhorrence are 
extreme. They deem the “ prefent times,” 
favorable “ to all exertions in the caufe of 
“ liberty.” They naturally mud. Their 
hopes in that great caufe are from the deter- 
mined and according voices of enlightened 
men. The (hock that destroyed the defpotifm 
of France has widely difperl'ed the clouds 
that intercepted reafon from the political and 
moral world ; and we cannot fuppofe, that 
England is the only fpot that has not been 
reached by this “ flood of light” that has burfl: 
upon the human race. — We might fuppofe 

* W. P. is- 
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too, that Englifhmen would be fhamed out of 
their torpor by the great exertions of nations 
whom we had long deemed buried in hope- 
lefs fervitude. Thus far we might be par- 
doned for thinking the prefent moment pecu- 
liarly aufpicious to exertions in the caule of 
freedom. 

But nothing: can be more abfurd than 
to aflert, that all who admire with to imi- 
tate the French Revolution. In one view 
there is room for diverfity of opinion among 
the warmed and wifeft friends of freedom, as 
to the portion of Democracy infufed into the 
Government of France. In another, and a 
more important one, it is to be recollected, 
that the conduCt of nations is to vary with the 
circumftances in which they are placed. — 
Blind admirers of Revolutions take them for 
implicit models. Thus Mr. Burke admires 
that of 1688 ; but we, who conceive that we 
pay the pureft homage to the authors of that 

Revolution, 
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Revolution, not in contending for what they 
then did, but for what they now would do, 
can feel no inconfiftency in looking on France, 
not to model our conduit, but to invigorate 
the fpirit of freedom. We permit ourfelves 
to imagine how Lord Somers, in the light 
and knowledge of the eighteenth century, 
how the patriots of France, in the tranquil- 
lity and opulence of England, would have 
ailed. We are not bound to copy the conduit 
to which the laft were driven by a bankrupt 
Exchequer and a diflolved Government, nor 
to maintain the eftablifhments which were 
lpared by the fir ft in a prejudiced and be- 
nighted age. Exact imitation is not necefdary 
to reverence. We venerate the principles 
which prefidcd in both events, and we adapt 
to political admiration a maxim which has 
long been received in polite letters, that the 
only manly and liberal imitation is to fpeak as 
a great man would have fpoken, had he lived 
in our times, and been placed in our circum- 
ftances. 
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But let us hear the charge of Mr. Bqrke* 
“ Is our Monarchy to be annihilated, with 
“ all the laws, all the tribunals, all the an- 
“ cient corporations of the kingdom ? Is 
“ every land-mark of the kingdom to be done 
“ away in favour of a geometrical and arith- 
“ metical Conftitution ? Is the ’Houle of 
“ Lords to be ufelcfs ? Is Epifcopacy to be 
“ abolifhedr” — and, in a word, is France to 
be imitated ? Yes ! if our Governors imitate 
her policy, the State muft follow her cataf- 
trophe. Man is every where Man — impri- 
foned grievance will at length have vent, and 
the ftorm of popular patfion will find a feeble 
obftacle in the folemn imbecility of human 
intHtutions. But who are the true friends to 
the order of Government, the prerogative of 
the Monarch, the fplendor of the hierarchy, 
and the dignity of the peerage ? Thofe moft 
certainly who inculcate, that to with-hold re- 
form is to Simulate convulfion • thofe who 
admonifh all to whom honor, and rank, and 

dignity 
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dignity, and wealth are dear, that they cart 
only in the end preferve them by conceding^ 
while the moment of conceffion remains ; 
thofe who aim at draining away the fountains 
that feed the torrent, inftead of oppofing puny 
barriers to its courfe. 

“ The beginnings of confufion in Eng- 
“ land are at prefent feeble enough, but with 
“ you we have feen an infancy hill more 
“ feeble growing by moments into a flrength 
“ to heap mountains upon mountains, and 
“ to wag-c war with Heaven itfelf. 

O 

“ Whenever our neighbour’s houfe is on fire, 
“ it cannot be amifs for the engines to play 
“ a little upon our own.” This language, 
taken in its moft natural fenfe, is exa&ly 
what the friends of reform in England would 
adopt. Every gloomy tint that is added to the 
horrors of the French Revolution by the tra- 
gic pencil of Mr. Burke, is a new argument 
in fupport of their claims, and thofe only are 

the 
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the real enemies of the Nobility and the 
Priefthood, and other bodies of men that fuf- 
fer in fuch convulfions, who ftimulate them 
to unequal and defperate conflicts. 

Such are the fentiments of thofe who can 
admire without fervilely copying recent 
changes, and can venerate the principles with- 
out fuperftitioufly defending the corrupt re- 
liques of old Revolutions. 

“ Grand fwelling fentiments of liberty, M 
fays Mr. Burke, “ I am lure I do not defpife. 
“ Old as I am, I Bill read the fine raptures of 
“ Lucan and Corneille with plcalure.” Long 
may that virtuous and venerable age enjoy 
luch pleafures. But why fhould lie be indig- 
nant that e ‘ the glowing fentiment and the 

O O 

lofty fpeculation fhould have palled from the 
fchools and the clofet to the Senate, and no 
longer ferving “ to point a moral or adorn a 
“ tale,” fhould be brought home to the bufi- 

nefs 
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nefs and the bofoms of men. The fublime 
genius whom Mr. Burke admires, and who 
fung the obfequies of Roman freedom, has 
one fentiment, which the friends of liberty in 
England, if they are like him condemned to 
look abroad for a free government, mu ft 
adopt 


■ ■ — ■ — Redituraque nunquam 
Libertas ultra Tigrim Rhcnumque reccffit 
Et totlcs nobis JUCpULO quanta negatur ! 


SECT. 
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SECTION VI. 

Speculations on the probable Confequences of the 
French Revolution in Europe. 

T HERE is perhaps only one opinion about 
the French Revolution in which its 
friends and its enemies agree. They both con- 
ceive that its influence will not be confined to 
France ; they both predict that it will produce 
important changes in the general ftate of Eu- 
rope. This is the theme of the exultation of 
its admirers, this is the fource of the alarms of 
its detractors. It were indeed difficult to fup- 
pofe that a Revolution fo unparalelled fhould 
take place in the mofl renowned of the Euro- 
pean nations, without fpreading its influence 
throughout the Chriftian Commonwealth ; 

Z connected 
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Connected as it is by the multiplied relations 
of politics, by the common intereft of com- 
merce, by the wide intercourfe of curiollty and 
of literature, by limilar arts and by congenial 
manners. The channels by which the prevailing 
fentiments of France may enter into the other 
nations of Europe, are fo obvious and fo nu- 
merous, that it were unneceflary and tedious, 
to detail them, but I may remark as among 
the moll confpicuous, a central fituation, a 
predominating language, an authority almoft 
leg'jlativc in the ceremonial of the private in- 
tercourle of life. Thefe and many other caufes 
muft facilitate the diffufion of French politics 
among the neighbouring nations, but it will 
be jullly remarked, that their effebt muft in a 
great mcalure depend on the Ji ability of the 
Revolution. The fuppreffion of an honour- 
able revolt would Erengthen all the govern- 
ments of Europe ; the view of a fplendid Re- 
volution would be the lignal of infurreftion to 
their fubjebts. Any real'onings on the influ- 


ence 
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cnee of the French Revolution may therefore 
be fuppofed to be premature until its perma- 
nence be afcertained. Of that permanence 
my convidtion is firm, but I am fenfible that 
in the field of political prediction, where ve- 
teran fagacity* has fo often been deceived ; it 

becomes me to harbour with diftruft, and to 

£ 

propofe with diffidence a convidtion influen- 
ced by partial enthufiafm, and perhaps produc-. 
ed by the inexperienced ardour of yout}i. s The 
moment at which I write is peculiarly critical 

(Augufl: 25th 179 1.) The invafion of France 

* * 

is now fpoken of as immediate, by the exiles 
and their partizans ; and the confederacy of 


* Witnefs the memorable example of Harrington, 
who published a demonftration of the impoflibifcty of re- 
eftablilhing monarchy in England fix months before the re- 
ftoration of Charles II. Religious prophecies have ufu- 
ally the ineftimabie convenience of relating to a diftant fu- 
turity. 
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defpots* is announced with new confidence ; 
but notwithftanding thefe threats, 1 retain 
my doubts whether the jarring interefts of the 
European courts will permit this alliance to 
have much energy or cordiality ; and whether 
the cautious prudence of defpots will fend 
their military Haves to a fchool of freedom in 
France ; but if there be doubts about the like- 
lihood of the enterprize being undertaken, 
there can be few about the probability of its 
event. Hiftory celebrates many conquefts of 
obfcure tribes whofe valour was animated by 
enthufiafm, but Ihe records no example where 


* The malignant hofVility difplayed againft French free- 
dom by a perfidious Prince, who occupies and difhonours 
the throne of Gustavus Vasa, cannot excite our wonder, 
though it may provoke our indignation. The Penfioner 
of French defpotifm could not rejoice in its deftruftion, 
nor could a monarch, whofe boafted talents have hitherto 
been confined to perjury and ufuipation, fail to be wounded 
by the eflablifhment of freedom ; for freedom demands ge- 
nius, not intrigue j wifdom, not cunning. 

foreign 
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foreign force has fubjugated a powerful and 
gallant people, governed by the moft impe- 
rious paffion * that can fway the human 
breaft. Whatever wonders fanaticifm has per- 
formed, may be again effected by a pallion as 
ardent, though not fo trantitory, becaui'e it is 
fan&ioned by virtue and reafon. To animate 

* May I be permitted to (late how the anceftors of a na- 
tion now ftigmatized for icrvdity, frit till' powerful fenti- 
ment. The Scott: fh nobles contending tor their Lbeity un- 
der Robert Bruce, thus fpoke to the Pope, “ Non pugna- 
“ mus 'propter clivitias honor es, aut dignitates fed propter Ll~ 
4< bertatem tantimmodu rjitam nemo bonus nifi Jimul cum 
vita amittitV 9 Nor was this fentiment confined to the 
Magnates, for the fame letter declares the aflent of the 
Commons: “ Totaque Comm unit as Regni Sco- 
tia: \ n Reflecting on the various fo- tunes of mv coun- 
try, I cannot exclude from my mind the companion 
between its preftnr reputa^on and our ancient characW 
*— u lerrarum ct liber lath extremo s” — nor can 1 forget the !o- 
nourable reproach again ft the Scottidi name in u:c cha;\h < o 
of Buchanan by Thuanus, who remarks of t”a dlulla- 
ous fcholar 44 Libcrtatc genti inmata in / f’g'inn pjh^um 
“ accibiorN This melancholy retrofpcCt u> however reheved 

by 
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patriotism, to filence tumult, to banifh divi- 
fion, would be the only effeCts of an invafion 
in the prefent State of France. A people aban- 
doned to its own inconftancy, have often 
courted the yoke which they had thrown off; 
but to oppofe foreign hoftility to the enthu- 
iiafm of a nation , can only have the effect 
of adding to it ardour, and conftancy, and 
force. Thefe and fimilar views muft offer 
themfelves to the European cabinets, but 
perhaps they perceive themfelves to be placed 
in So peculiar a Situation, that exertion and in- 
activity are equally perilous. If they fail in 
the attempt to crufh the infant liberty of 
France, the ineffectual effort will recoil on 
their own Governments, and haften their de- 
struction. If they tamely fuffer a fchool * of 


by the hope that a gallant and enlightened people will not be 
flow in renewing the cvra of fuch reproaches. 

* The moft important materials for the philofophy of 
hiftory are collected from remarks on the coincidence of the 

fituation s 
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freedom to be founded in the centre of Europe, 
they muft forefee the holds of difciples that 
are to iffue from it for the fubverfion of their 
defpotifm. 

They cannot be blind to a fpecies of danger 
which the hiftory of Europe reveals to 'them 
in legible charaders. They fee, indeed, that 
the negociations, the wars, and the revolu- 
tions of vulgar policy, pafs away without 
leaving behind them any veftige of their tran- 


fituations and fentiments of diftant periods, and it may be 
curious as well as inftru&ivc, to prefent to the Reader the 
topics by which the Calonnes of Charles I. were in- 
ftrufted, to awaken the jeuloufy and folicit the aid of the 
European Courts. “ A dangerous combination of his Ma- 
“ jelly’s fubje&s have laid a defign to diflolve the Monarchy 
“ and frame of Government — becoming a dangerous prccc- 
“ dent to all the Monarchies of Chriftcndom, if attended 
“ with fuccefs in their defign.” 

King Charles l’s Inftru&ions to his Minifter in Den- 
mark, in Ludlow’s Memoirs, vol. iii.p. 257. 
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fitory and ignominious operation. But they 
muft remark, that befides this monotonous vil- 
lainy, there are cafes in which Europe, actu- 
ated by a common paffion , has appeared as one 
nation. When a focicty of nations are fo 
clofely united as to referable the union of the 
provinces of a State, the propagation of fen- 
timent is indeed inevitable, and the European 
annals already afford fufficient evidence of its 
effeCt. The religious paffion animated and 
guided the fpirit of chivalry — Hence arofe the 
CruJaJes. “ A nerve was touched of exquifite 
“ feeling, and the fenfation vibrated to the 
“ heart of Europe In the fame manner 
the Reformation gave rife to religious wars, 
the duration of which exceeded a century and 
a half. Both examples prove the exigence of 
that fympathy , by the means of which a great 
paffion, taking its rife in any confiderable State 
of Europe, muft circulate through the whole 


* Gibbon. 
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Chriftian Commonwealth. Illufion is, how- 
ever, tranfient, and truth is immortal. The 
epidemical fanaticiim of former times was 
fhort-lived, for it could only flourifh in the 
eclipfe of reafon. But the virtuous enthu- 
fialm of liberty, though it be like that fana- 
ticifm contagious, it is not like it tranfitory. 

But befides the facility with which we have 
feen a common paflion to be diffuied in Eu- 
rope, there are other circumftances which en- 
title us to expedt, that the example of France 
will have a mighty influence on the fubjedts 
of defpotic Governments. The Gothic Go- 
vernments of Europe have lived their time . 
Man, and for ever ! is the fage exclamation of 
Mr. Hume. Limits are no lefs rigoroufly pre- 
ferred by Nature to the age of Governments 
than to that of individuals. Whether it be 
owing to our ficklenefs or our wifdom, to the 

w 

inflexibility or the imperfedtion of our infli- 
tutions, or to the combined operation of tliefe 
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various caufes, certain it is, that the wide 
furvey of hiftory difcovers with as much clear- 
nefs, the growth, the decay, and the difl'o- 
lution of Governments, as the narrow view 
of perfonal experience can remark the pro- 
grefs and the death of individual man. The 
heroic Governments of Greece yielded to a 
body of legiflative republics. They were in 
their turn fwallowed up by the conquefts of 
Rome. That great empire itfelf, under the 
lame forms, palled through various modes of 
Government. The firft ulurpers concealed it 
under a republican dilguife ; their fucceflors 
threw off the malk, and avowed a military 
defpotifm. The empire expired in the offen- 
tatious fecblenefs of an Aliatic monarchy *. 

* See this progrefs hated by the concifc philofophy of 
Montesquieu, and ill uflratcd by the copious eloquence of 
Gibbon. The republican difguife extends from Auguftus 
to Sevcrus. The military defpotifm from Scvcrus to Dio- 
cletian. The Afiatic Sultan/hip from Diocletian to the 
final extinction of the Roman name. 
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It was overthrown by favages, whofe rude in- 
ftitutions and barbarous manners have, until 
our days, influenced Europe with a perma- 
nence refufed to wifer and milder laws. But, 
unlefs hiftorical analogy be altogether dclulive, 
the deceafe of the Gothic Governments cannot 
be diftant. Their maturity is long paft, and 
fymptoms of their decrepitude are rapidly ac- 
cumulating. Whether they are to be fuc- 
ceeded by more beneficial or more injurious 
Governments may be doubted, but that they 
are about to perifh, we are authorized to iup- 
pofe, from the ufual age to which the Go- 
vernments recorded in hiftory have arrived. 

There are alfo other prefumptions furnifhed 
by hiftorical analogy, which favour the fup- 
pofition that legijlativc Governments are about 
to fucceed the rude ufurpations of Gothic 
Europe. The commonwealths which in the 
fixth and feventh centuries before the Chrif- 
tian aera were erected on the ruins of the he- 
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roic monarchies of Greece, are perhaps the 
only genuine example of Governments truly 
legiflativc recorded in hiftory. A clofe infpec- 
tion will, perhaps, difcover fome coincidence 
between the circumftances which formed 
thefe Governments and thofe which now in- 
fluence the ftate of Europe. The Pheneeian 
and Egyptian colonies were not like our colo- 
nies in America, numerous enough to fubdue 
or extirpate the native favages of Greece. 
They were, however, fufficiently numerous 
to inftruT and civilize them. From that alone 
could their power be derived. To that there- 
fore were their efforts directed. Imparting the 
arts and the knowledge of polifhed nations to 
rude tribes, they attracted, by avowed fupe- 
riority of knowledge, a fubmiflion neceflary 
to the effect of their legiflation ; a fubmiflion 
which impoftors acquire from fu perflation, and 
conquerors derive from force. An age of le- 
giflation fuppofes a great inequality of know- 
ledge between the legiflators and thofe who 
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receive their inftitutions. The Afiatic Colo- 
nifts, who firft fcattered the feeds of refine” 
ment, pofleffed this fuperiority over the Pc- 
lofgic hordes, and the legiflators who in fub- 
fequent periods organized the Grecian com- 
monwealths, acquired from their travels in 
the polifhcd States of the Eaft, that reputation 
of fuperior knowledge, which enabled them 
to dictate laws to their fellow-citizens. Let 
us then compare Egypt and Phenicia with 
the enlightened part of Europe, feparated as 
widely from the general mafs by the moral 
difference of inftru£tion, as thefe countries are 
from Greece by the phyjical obftacles which 
impeded a rude navigation. We mu ft difeern, 
that when philofophers become legiflators, 
they are colonifts from an enlightened coun- 
try reforming the inftitutions of rude tribes. 
The prefent moment indeed refembles with 
wonderful exadtnefs the legiflative age of 
Greece. The multitude have attained fuffi- 
cient knowledge to value the fuperiority of 

enlightened 
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The Courts of Europe have in various 
modes paid the homage of their fears to the 
French Revolution. The King of Spain al- 
ready feems to tremble for his throne, though 
it be ereCted on fo firm a balls of • general ig- 
norance and triumphant prieftcraft. By the 
expuliion of foreigners, and by fubjedting the 
entrance of travellers to fuch multiplied re- 
fh aints, he feeks the prefervation of his def- 
potifm in a vain attempt to convert his king- 
dom into a Bafiile , and to banifh his fubjedts 
from the European Commonwealth. The 
Chinefe Government has indeed thus main- 
tained its permanency, but it is infulated by 
nature more effectually than by policy. Let 
the Court of Madrid recall her Ambaffadors, 
{hut up her ports, abandon her commerce, fe- 
ver every tie that unites her to Europe ; the 
effeCt of fuch {hallow policy muft be that of 
all ineffectual rigors (and all rigors fhort of 
extirpation are here ineffectual) to awaken re- 
flexion, to {Emulate enquiry, to aggravate 

difcontent. 
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difcontent, and to provoke convullion.— 
Inhere are no longer Pyrenees , laid Louis XIV. 
on the acceffion of his grandfon to the Spa- 
nilh throne. There are no longer Pyrenees , 
exclaim the alarmed ftatefmen of Aranjuez, 
to protect our defpotifm from being confumed 
by the Sun of Liberty. 

The alarms of the Pope for the little rem- 
nant of his authority naturally increafe with 
the probability of the diffufion of F rench prin- 
ciples. Even the mild and temperate Arifto- 
cracies of Switzerland feem to apprehend the 
arrival of that period, when men will not be 
content to owe the benefits of Government to 
the fortuitous character of their Governors, 
but to the intrinlic excellence of its conftitu- 
tion. Even the unfuccefsful ftruggle of Liege , 
and the Theocratic infurredlion of Brabant , 
have left behind them traces of a patriotic 
party, whom a more favourable moment may 
call into more fuccefsful a&ion. The defpotic 
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Court of the Hague are betraying alarms that 
the Dutch Republic may yet revive. The 
Stadtholderian Government, fupported only 
by the terror of foreign arms, naturally dreads 
the deftru&ion of a Government odious and 
intolerable to an immenfe majority of the 
people. 

• 

Every where then are thofe alarms dis- 
cernible, which are the moft evident fymp* 
toms of the approaching downfall of the Eu- 
ropean defpotifms. But the imprefiion pro- 
duced by the French Revolution in England, 
in an enlightened country, which had long 
boafted of its freedom, merits more particular 
remark. Before the publication of Mr. Burke, 
the public were not recovered from that afto- 
nifhment into which they are plunged by un- 
exampled events, and the general opinion 
could not have been collected with precihon. 
But that performance divided the nation into 
marked parties. It produced a controverly, 

which 
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which may be regarded as the trial of the 
French Revolution before the enlightened and 
independent tribunal of the Englilh public. — - 
What its decifion * has been, I fliall not pre- 
fume to decide ; for it does not become an 
advocate to announce the decition of the 
Judge. But this I may be permitted to re- 
mark, that the conduct of our enemies has 
not refembled the ufual triumph of thofe who 

* Thofe who doubt the fcrvice done by Mr. Burke to 
his caufe may be pleafed witli this paflage of Milton. — 
“ Magnam a regibus iniifle te gratiam omnes principes et 
terrarum Dominos demeruiffe Defenlione hac regia te forte 
putas Salmafi ; cum illi fi bona fua remque fuam ex veri- 
tate potius quam cx adulationibus tuisvellent seflimare nemi- 
n:m te pejus, odiffe, nemincm a fe longius abigere, atque 
arcere debeant, Dum enim regiam poteftatem in immeiVr 
fum extollas admones eadem opera omnes fere populos 
fervitutis fuse nec opinatre ; eoque vehementius impellis ut 
veternum ilium quo fc ejje liber os manner fomniabant repente 
excutiant.” 

MjLTON, Def. Pop. Anglic, apud opera, tom. ii. p. 266, 
Ed- Lond . 1 7 38. 
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have been victorious in the war of reafon. 
Inftead of the triumphant calmnefs that is 
ever infpired by confcious fuperiority, they 
have betrayed the bitternefs of defeat, and the 
ferocity of refentment, which is peculiar to 
the black revenge of detected impofture. 
Prieftcraft and Toryifm were fupported only 
by literary advocates of the moft miferable de- 
fcription*. But they were abundantly fup- 
ported by auxiliaries of another kind. Of the 
two great claffes of enemies to political re- 
form — the interested and the prejudiced 
— the activity of the firft ufually fupplies 
what may be wanting in the talents of the 

I 

* ^Doctor Cooper, or a Doctor Tatham, can- 
not be fo infatuated as to dream, that even their academical 
titles can procure them the perufal, not to mention the re- 
futation of men of fenfe. The infolence of the latter pedant 
had, indeed, nearly obtained him the honor of a caftigation, 
which would have made him for ever fick of political con- 
troverfy ! 
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laft*. Judges forgot the dignity of their 
function, PriefU the mildnefs of their religion ; 
the Bench, which ftiould have fpoken with 
the ferene temper of juftice ; the Pulpit, 
whence only fhould have ifliied the healing 
founds of charity, were proftituted to party 
purpofes, and polluted with inve&ive agamic 

* Both arc admirably delineated by Helvetius. 

“ Entre ceux-ci il en eft qui, naturellement portes au 
u vrai, ne font ennemis des verites nouvciles, que parce 
“ qu’ils font pareffeux, et qu’ils voudroient le fouftrairc a 
“ la fatigue detention neceflaire pour les examiner. 

“ II en eft d’autres qu’animent des motifs dangcreux 
a & ceux-ci font plus a craindre : ce font des homines 
“ dont l’efprit eft depourvu de talents & Tame de vertus: 
“ incapables de vues elevees et neuves ces derniers croicnt 
“ que leur confideration tient au rcfpeft imbecille ou feint 
u qu’ils affichent pours toutes les opinions & les erreurs 
6i revues : furieux contre tout liommc qui veut en cbranler 
“ l’Empire, ils arment contrc Ini les pajjions & les prcjurcs 
“ memes qu’ils mepiusent & ne ceffent deilaroucher les 
foibles efprits par le mot de nouveaute !” 

The laft paflage muft be explained by fome Warwick- 
shire Commentator ! 
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freedom. The churches refounded with lan- 
guage at which Laud would have flhuddered, 
and Sacheverell would have blufhed ; the moll 
profane comparifons between the duty to the 
Divinity and to Kings, were unblulhingly 
pronounced ; flattery to Miniflers was mixed 
with the folemnities of religion, by the fer- 
vants, and in the temple of God. Thefe pro- 
fligate proceedings were not limited to a Angle 
fpot. They were general over England. In 
many churches the French Revolution was 
exprefsJy named ! In a majority it was the con- 
ftant theme of invedtive for many weeks be- 
fore its intended celebration. Yet thefe are 
the peaceful pallors who fo fincerely and 
meekly deprecate political fermons * ! 

* Thefe are no vague accufations. A fermon was 
preached in a parifli church in Middlefcx on the anniverfary 
of the reftoration of Charles II. in which eternal pu- 
nishment was denounced againft political disaffec- 
tion ! Perfons for whole difeernment and veracity I can 
be refponfible, were among the indignant auditors of this in- 
fernal homily. 
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Nor was this fufficient. The grolTnefs of 
the popular mind, on which political invec- 
tive made but a faint impreffion, was to he 
roufed into adtion by religious fanaticifm, the 
molt intradtable and domineering of all de- 
ftrudtive paffions. A clamour which had foi 
half a century lain dormant was revived. ( Tbe 
Church was in danger ! The fpirit of perfe- 
ction againft an unpopular fedt was artfully 
excited, and the friends of freedom, whom it 
might be odious and dangerous profefledly to 
attack, were to be overwhelmed as Diflenters. 
That the majority of the advocates for the 
French Revolution were not fo, was, indeed, 
fufficiently known to their enemies. They 
were well known to be philo fophers and friends 
of humanity, who were fuperior to the creed 
of any fedt, and indifferent to the dogmas of 
any popular faith. But it fuited the purpofe of 
their profligate adverfaries to confound them 
with Diffenters, and to animate againft them 

the 



Spanilh Court, and the mandates of the Spa* 
nifti inquifition, the Birmingham rioters, an l 
the Oxford graduates, equally render to Li- 
berty the involuntary homage of their alarms. 






